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PRErACE 


This is the fourth volume of the Gandhi Series tliat I have much 
pleasure in presenting to the public. The welcome accorded to the 
earlier volumes of the Series has proved most encouraging. 

The present volume contains Gandhiji’s utterances and writings 
in connection with the States’ problem which is daily becoming 
worse and, therefore, calls for immediate and radical solution, 

Gandlaiji, while realizing the urgency and importance of the 
problem, counsels a course of action which, whilst it may not satisfy 
the radical elements in the country, is the only correct and logical 
one. It is also consistent with tlie oft-declared policy of non-viol¬ 
ence and non-interference by the Congress in the afiairs of the States. 

Tltroughout these long years, Gandhiji’s one and the only aim 
has been to make the Princes realize the utter absurdity of their au¬ 
tocracy and their reliance on the Paramount Power for the preserva¬ 
tion of their prestige and possessions; and to make the people under¬ 
stand the futility of impotent rage against their rulers. To the one, 
he advises voluntary surrender of power; to the other, the cultivation 
of the will to suffer cheerfully for the assertion of their human rights 
and human dignity. There is no gainsaying tlie fact that but for 
Gandhiji’s restraining influence on both the parties, there would 
have been long before this a violent revolution in the Indian States. 

Lately, Gandhiji has been found deeply involved in the States’ 
problem by the compelling force of events, and the way he has per¬ 
sonally guided and conducted the movement for responsible govern¬ 
ment there, is a lesson for all time to the workers in the cause. His 
fidelity to truth and non-violence stands supreme throughout. 

The articles have been grouped according to the subject matter. 
For instance, all articles dealing with Rajkot have been placed 
together in a dironologicai order, as also those pertaining to Travan- 
core, Jaipur and other States, Thus, the reader will have no diiSi- 
culty m locating all tlic articles concerning a particular State he may 
be intetested in, and studying them in a dose and connected manner. 
This arrangement, I believe, possesses, on the whole, more advant¬ 
ages than a mere chronological one which lands the reader in a thick 
forest, as it were, where be has to cut out a path for himself as best 
as he can. 


October i, 194Z 
Ganbhi Jatakti 


Anand T. Hingorani 
Upper Sind Colony^ Karachi (Sind) 
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FOR THE PRINCES 


“I think it is wrong of the Princes to let their critics say of 
their people that they are too backward to deserve freedom. 

It is a reflection on them. The pef>ple in the States belong 
to the same stock as those outside their borders. The 
Princes can lose nothing by being liberal. And they can 
lose everything by holding on to their autocracy.” 

A Idnd of nervousness creeps over me as I think of 
the Princes of India, although I have the privilege of 
knowing many and some even intimately. My nervous¬ 
ness arises froth the painful knowledge that they are a 
creation of the British rulers. Though some of them pre¬ 
existed before the British advent, their existence theremer 
depended solely on British good-will, which in its turn 
depended upon the price the then incumbents paid for that 
commodity. Tlie present incumbents are sole creation 
of the Imperial Power. Its simple frown can undo them. 

But they need not feel so helpless if they could consi¬ 
der themselves as an integral part of the nation instead of 
being, as they are, an integral part of the Imperial machine. 
If the machine topples, they may disappear unless they 
become part of, and depend upon, the nation. 

The Empire is going either by the will of the British 
people, or by the force of circumstances beyond their con¬ 
trol. India shall not always be a slave country. Will the 
Princes march with the times, or must they remain tied to 
the Imperial chariot-wheel ? If they take their courage in 
both their hands and make common cause with the lution, 
they can run the risk of dispossession. 

This I admit is a heroic step. They can adopt the 
middle course. They may earn the good-will of their 
people by sharing their powers with them. They will 
never be able to retain their absolutism for all time. But 
they may certainly hope to retain much if they can secure 
the contentment and active co-operation of the people 
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within their jurisdiction, in the administration of their own 
affairs. I think it is wrong of the Princes to let their critics 
say of their people that they are too backward to deserve 
freedom. It is a reflection on them. The people in the 
States belong to the same stock as those outside their 
borders. The Princes can lose nothing by being liberal. 
And they can lose cverjnhing by holding on to their auto¬ 
cracy. 

For my part, I desire not abolition, but conversion of 
their autocracy into trusteeship, not in name but in reality. 
The arbitral)^ powers they enjoy should go. The liberty 
of the people should not depend upon the will of an indivi¬ 
dual, however noble and ancient may be his descent. 
Nor can any person, whether prince or a princely ^^(imindar 
or merchant, be the sole owner and disposer of possessions, 
hereditary or self-acquired. Every individual must have 
the fullest liberty to use his talents consistently with equal 
use by his neighbours, but no one is entitled to the arbi¬ 
trary use of the gains from the talents. He is part of the 
nation, or, say, the social structure surrounding him. There¬ 
fore, he can only use his talents not for self only, but for 
the social structure of which he is but a part and on whose 
sufferance he lives. The present inequalities ate surely 
due to people’s ignorance. With a growing knowledge 
of their natural strength, the inequalities must disappear. 
If the revolution is brought about by violence, the position 
will be reversed, but not altered for the better. With 
non-violence, i.e., conversion, the new era which people 
hope for must be born. My approach and appeal are in 
terms of non-violence, pure and undefiled. Tne French 
have a noble motto in Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. It 
is a heritage not for the French only, but for all mankind. 

What the French never realized, it is open to us to do. 
Will the Princes and the princely land-holders and mer¬ 
chants take the lead ? It is for them to take the lead, not 
for the ‘have-nots,’ who have nothing to share with any¬ 
body except their pauperism and abjectness. I am addres¬ 
sing weekly appeals to the British Power. They are made 
exactly in the same friendly spirit as this is. Tlie British 
may not respond. If the ‘haves,’ who are in fact the pillars 
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on which the mighty British Power rests, can realize their 
obvious duty, the British Power must yield. It was be¬ 
cause I had despaired of response from the pillars, that I 
have thought of moving the masses on w'hom the pillars 
rest. I may nqt leave a single stone unturned to avoid, 
if I can, what is undoubtedly a great risk. Hence, this 
appeal. 
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“One thing seems to me to be clear. If the transfer of po¬ 
wer from the Princes to the people is to take place without 
violence, and if tire Princes are to live as such, they will have 
to adapt themselves to the changed circumstances.” 

Several persons interested in the States have asked 
me what, in my opinion, is the minimum that all States 
should guarantee in order to come in a line with the 
enlightened opinion in what is called British India. I 
cannot vouch for what the Congress would say, if it had to 
give any such opinion. Perhaps, it would be wrong for 
the Congress to have or to give such opinion. A demo¬ 
cratic body can only pronounce opinion on events as they 
happen. Be that as it may, the opinion I am about to give 
is only my own and binds no one but me. 

The minimum, then, that all States, great and small, 
can give is: 

1. Full civil liberty, so long as it is not used to pro¬ 
mote violence, directly or indirectly. This includes free¬ 
dom of the Press and freedom to receive newspapers wliich 
do not promote violence. 

2. Freedom to the people of the States to form asso¬ 
ciations and educate public opinion in favour of establish¬ 
ing responsible government in their own States. 

3. Freedom for Indians outside particular States 
to enter them without let or hindrance, so long as their 
activities are not directed towards the destruction of the 
States in question. 

4. The privy purse should be limited so as not to 
exceed one-tenth of the income where it ranges between 
Rs. 10 to 15 lakhs per year, and in no case should the 
purse exceed Rs. 3 lakhs per year, and should include all 
the private expenses of the Ruler (e.£., palace expenses, 
cats, stables, the Rtoler’s guests) except those which have 
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reference to performance of public duty which should be 
clearly defined. 

5. Judiciary to be independent and permanent and 
free of all interference. In order to ensure uniformity of 
practice and strict impartiality, there should be an appeal 
to the High Court of the Province within which the State 
in question is situated. This may not be possible without 
a change in the law governing the High Courts. It can, 
I imagine, be easily altered if the States agree. 

I have purposely avoided reference to constitutional 
reform. This will depend upon the situation as it exists 
in every State. I should assume that where local public 
opinion demands it, the Ruler is bound to respond. 

The most contentious part of my minimum is, per¬ 
haps, the right of appeal to the High Courts. And yet, 
unless some such arrangement is made, pure justice cannot 
be guaranteed in the States whatever may be said to the 
contrary. This is one institution which the British have 
built up with patient care. No doubt, the High Court 
procedure is expensive and far from expeditious. The 
poor of the land cannot reach it. The processes are cum¬ 
bersome. Often, the unscrupulous win. With all their 
faults, however, and except where high politics have 
come in, the decisions of High Courts have been just and 
fearless. I can think of no easy and ready-made check 
save that of the High Courts on the vagaries, and, some¬ 
times, subservience to the executive, of the judiciary in the 
States. But I am not wedded to my solution. If something 
else equally effective can be devised, I should have no 
objection. 

One thing seems to me to be clear. If the transfer 
of power from the Princes to the people is to take place 
without violence, and if the Princes are to live as such, 
they will have to adapt themselves to the changed circums¬ 
tances. Very few people have faith in my plan, w:^., the 
plan of Princes voluntarily parting with power and 
Decomiim real trustees. The critics say it is Utopian and 
against human nature. I must advocate it so long as I 
believe in its practical possibility. The world is inevitab¬ 
ly moving to self-destruction, or to a non-violent solution 
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of all its ailments, moral, social, economical and political. 
The threatened World War will bring us nearer the desir¬ 
able solution, if a respectable part of it survives the im¬ 
pending catastrophe. Whoever recognizes that the only 
escape from the impending fate is a non-violent solution 
will, therefore, apply it tt) liis own problems, whether they 
are domestic, communal or any other. Non-violence is a 
universal law acting under all circumstances. Disregard 
of it is the surest w'ay to destruction. It is only a ques¬ 
tion of time. 

The Princes would not solve the riddle by the pro¬ 
posed combination with Girasias, Muslims, Scheduled 
Classes, and their own subjects who are too cowed down 
to resist. It is a combination that is bound to break under 
its own weight. It is itself an infl.ammable mixture. 
And, a combination against whom ? The Congress 
which seeks to represent all these, not excluding the 
Princes themselves ? lire Congress will die a natural 
death when it ceases to be national in ever>' sense of the 
term. It has that unbroken traditit)n for the past 
fifty years. Whatever transformation it undergoes, it is 
the only constitution that will succeed British Imperial¬ 
ism whose days as imperialism are numbered. British 
politicians realize this. They would not resist, do not 
want to resist, its transformation or destruction. The 
Imperialism is increasingly becoming a dead-weight, if 
only because it is based on highly organized violence. 
The Princes may ignore the Congress for a time. But 
they cannot for all time. Some are reported to have said 
that after all it was con^osed of banias who would show 
the white feather on a few knock-out blows on the head 
by the strong combination pictured above. I would like 
respectfully to point out that the Congress is not compos¬ 
ed of banias who can be counted on one’s finger-tips. 
The millions who took part in the civil disobedience 
fights were not banias. I do not thereby mean to imply 
that they were desirous of giving blow for a blow. Many 
could. But they had forsworn violence. Many Congress 
heads were broken by something severer than knock¬ 
out blows. All I wish to imply is that the Congress is 
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not composed of mere cowards. Non-violence and cow¬ 
ardice go ill together. 1 can imagine a fully armed man 
to be at heart a coward. Possession of arms implies an 
element of fear, if nor cowardice. But true non-violence 
is an impossibility without the possession of unadulterat¬ 
ed fearlessness. 

I beseech the Princes not to underrate the Congress 
as a force in the country. Its policy still remains non¬ 
violent. 1 admit it is fast tending towards violence. I 
and a few of my companions arc putting forth every effort 
in favour of non-violence. 1 ask the Princes, for their 
own sakes and for the sake of the country that has given 
them birth, to throw in their weight in favour of non¬ 
violence. It seems to be touch-and-go with the Cong¬ 
ress. It will cither become growingly non-violent or will 
presently become a violent organization, not necessarily 
doing immediate deeds of violence, but preparing itself 
for ultimate violence. It would not harbour cowards. 
If it does, it will cease to be the power it has become. 
Ever)' Indian, high or low, (there is no liigh and no low 
for the Congress) has to make his choice. 



A MAHARAJA’S THREAT 

“For better or for worse, it is well to recognize the fact that 
just as the vast mass of people of British India look up more 
to the Congress than to the Government for the removal 
of their woes, even so do the people of the States look to 
the Congress for their deliverance/’ 


I received^ some weeks ago, an important letter from 
Patiala. It contained such grave statements attributed to 
the Maharaja Saheb of Patiala that 1 referred them to him 
for con£rmation or othervdse. It is now more than three 
weeks since I wrote to liim. But I have no reply. I, 
therefore, presume that the statements reported by my 
correspondent are substantially true. Here is the main 
part of the letter : 

“The Patiala State Praja Mandal launched saiyagraha against the 
Hidayat of 1988, a lawless law curtailing the civil liberties of the 
people. On your advice, the satyagraha was suspended uncondi¬ 
tionally. The Publicity Officer, Patiala, on benalf of H. H.'s 
Government, stated in a Press Communique dated 15 th April, that 
the Government would repeal or withdraw the aforesaid Hidayat 
within 3 to 4 weeks, and further stated that the Government had 
constituted a Committee to go into its provisions and submit 
an early report. But the announcement has remained up till 
now a dead letter. And instead, FI. H. has by Ijlas-Khas orders 
dated 25 th May ordered the strict enforcement of tbc Hidqyai 
for a period of another six months. In view of this, no 
propaganda of any kind can be carried on by the Praja M^dal 
workers, the provisions of the Hidayat being very wide and 
sweeping. The workers arrested in connection with this agita¬ 
tion are still in jail, and others are being tried. Apart from 
this, there is at present another movement going on within the 
State, between landlords and tenants. 

**Some of the Praja Mandal workers were allowed an interview 
with H. H. on the 18th inst. During the interview, H. H. addressed 
them as follows; 

*My ancestors have won the State by the sword and I mean to 
keep it by the sword. I do not recognize, any organization to 
rqjresent my people or to speak on their behalf. I am thek 
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sole and only representative. No such organization such as 
Praja Mandal can be allowed to exist within the State. If you 
want to do Congress work, get out of the State. The Congress 
can terrify the British Government, but if it ever tries to interfere 
in my State, it will find me a terrible resister. I cannot tolerate 
any flag other than my own to be flown within my boundaries. 
You stop your Praja Mandal activities, otherwise I shall resort 
to such repression tliat your generations to come will not forget 
it. When I see some of my dear subjects drifting away into an¬ 
other fold, it touches the very core of my heart. I advise you to 
get out of the Mandal and stop all kind of agitation; or else, re¬ 
member I am a military man; my talk is blunt and my bullet 
straight.’ ” 

It may be that my letter never reached the Maharaja 
Saheb, and that if it had, he would have disputed the 
correctness of my correspondent’s letter. If any repudia¬ 
tion is received by me, I shall gladly publish it. But I 
must say that my correspondent is a responsible person. 

Assuming, then, that the Maharaja did make the re¬ 
marks quoted, it is a serious thing for any Prince, no nnatter 
how powerful he is, to use the threats the Maharaja is re¬ 
ported to have done. With due respect to him, I suggest 
that there is too much awakening among the people 
throughout India to be suppressed by threats and even 
corresponding action. The days of unadulterated autocracy 
are gone for ever. It is possible, perhaps by intense 
frightfulness, to suppress the rising spirit of the people 
for some time. But I am quite sure that it cannot be sup¬ 
pressed for aU time. 

I have no desire to eliminate the Princes. Friends 
have complained to me that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has, 
however, made such a statement although the Congress 
has enunciated no such policy. I have not had the oppor¬ 
tunity of asking him about the alleged remark. But 
assuming that he did make the statement, it can only mean 
that some Princes are so acting as to bring about their 
own elimination. It is wrong to judge him by news- 
mper reports. His considered opimon is to be gathered 
from his statement on behalf of the Standing Committee 
of the All-India States People’s Conference. Therein 
he has even warned people against hasty action. He is 
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much too loyal a Congressman to contemplate any action 
in advance of known Congress polic)^ Therefore, the 
fear and hatred of the Congress on the part of some 
Princes are misplaced, and are calculated to injure rather 
than help them. The Congress is not seeking to inter¬ 
fere directly in the affairs of any State. But the Congress 
does guide the States’ people. 'iTiey are part of the Cong¬ 
ress organi2ation. They derive strength and inspiration 
from their connection with the Congress. I do not know 
how tliis organic relationsliip can be avoided. To wish 
its termination is like an attempt to make children dis¬ 
own their parents. For better or for worse, it is well to 
recognize the fact that just as the vast mass of people of 
British India look up more to the Congress than to the 
Government for the removal of their woes, even so do 
the people of the States look to the Congress for their 
deliverance. It is under the Congress advice and inspira¬ 
tion that the people of the States say that they want to 
grow to their full height under the aegis of their respec¬ 
tive Princes. I hope, therefore, that the Maharaja Saheb 
of Patiala, and those Princes who hold the opinion attri¬ 
buted to him, will revise their views and welcome the 
movement of their people for liberty to grow to their 
full height, and not regard the reformers in their States as 
their enemies. It will be well if they will seek Congress 
aid in the settlement of their people’s demands. But 
they need not do so, if they distrust Congress friendship. 
It is enough if they will placate the advanced section of 
their people by granting substantial reforms. 

\St^at is worse, in my opinion, however, than the 
alleged threat of the Maharaja is the breach of the promise 
referred to in my correspondent’s letter. There is no 
doubt, so far as I can see, that the promise of withdrawal 
of the Hidajat of 1988 was made; there is equally no doubt 
that the promise has been broken. It is a dangerous thing 
even for a rich and powerful Prince to break his plightM 
word. Breach of a promise is no less an act of insolvencp' 
than a refusal to pay one’s debt. I plead with the Maha¬ 
raja Saheb to redeem the promise and hope that his coun¬ 
sellors will advise him to do so. 
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A maharaja’s threat 

MAHARAJADHIRAJA’S REPLY 

Ranbir Villa, 
Chail, 9th Sept. 1939 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I thank you for your letter dated the 30tli ultimo, enclosing a 
copy of the letter reported to have been despatched to me on the 
3rd August which, as 1 intimated you in my telegram dated 28th 
ultimo, was never received by me. 1 was sf>mewhat surprised 
to learn of the publication in the Vernacular Press of the letter 
from your correspondent, together with your comments, and 
was inclined to think that since you did n<^)t consider it worth¬ 
while to await my reply before releasing to the Press your 
correspondent’s letter, it was unnecessary f(jr me to reply to your 
letter. However, I have since received your message, conveyed 
through my Vakil at Simla, informing that whereas an intimation 
had been given in time to the English Press to withhold publi¬ 
cation r>f this matter, owing to rush of work similar instructions 
could not be conveyed to the Vernacular Press. I am, indeed, 
thankful to you for intimating me that the comments that have 
already appeared in the Vernacular Press will be revised or with¬ 
drawn in case it was considered necessary on receipt of my 
reply. 

Your correspondent’s letter deals with tv^T.> issues, namely: 

(a) the Hi day at of 1988, 

and (b) the threatening language alleged to have been used by 
me during the course of an interview 1 gave to the deputation 
that waited upon me on the i8th July. 

As regards the Hidajat^ which has for some time been the subject 
of some controversy and criticism, 1 would state the following facts 
to enable you to appreciate my Government’s attitude in this 
behalf. 

The Hidayat in question is essentially an emergency legislation 
which was promulgated in the State on the 15 th Jan. 1932 to deal 
with the situation arising out of tlie 1932 Civil Disobedience 
movement in British India and its repercussions on Indian States. 
While in British India, the situation was met by promulgating 
Ordinances and enacting other emergency legislations, such as the 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Act of 1932 with its corresponding 
counterparts in the British provinces as provincial enactments, 
the Himyat of 1988 was promulgated in the State to cope with all 
illegal and subversive activities connected with that movement 
in relation to its reactions in the State. In view of the changCvS 
in the general political situation, which have taken place since, 
the possibilities of the future requirements as also the fact that 
some of my subjects considered the a)ndit!ions imposed by the 
Hidqyat as irksome, I appointed on the 29th March, 1939, a Com¬ 
mittee to scrutiniicc the laws and regulations in force in the State 
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and to suggest such amendments and modifications in the ex¬ 
tant enactments as were called for to make them more suitable 
to the present requirements of my people. As the revision of the 
Hidijaf was tlius under the consideration of my Government, 
those who were organizing agitation against it were informed 
by the District Magistrate that suitable orders would be passed 
regarding its revision, amendment or withdrawal as my Govern¬ 
ment would consider fit. In view of the fact that the Hidayat 
is an interstatal piece of legislation and, as such, could not be 
revised or repealed by a unilateral act on the part of one of the 
parties to it, the assurance regarding its revision could not be 
implemented without consulting the other parties. Meanwhile, 
instructions were issued to all the district authorities that since 
the Hidayiit was an emergency legislation, intended to meet special 
situations, ordinarily its provisions should not be invoked as 
their regular enforcement would interfere with the right of the 
people of the State to hold public meetings for legitimate and 
lawful purposes. It is to be deplored, however, tliat the mis¬ 
chievous element, both within and without the State, hastened to 
abuse the liberty that the suspension of the Hidayat gave them, and 
meetings and processions were organized and outsiders were in¬ 
vited to address public meetings whose inflammatory utterances 
and activities greatly fomented communal ill-feeling and culminat¬ 
ed in the communal clash on the 24th May 1959, as a result of 
which one man was fatally assaulted and several others sustained 
injuries. As the demonstrations and counter-demonstrations 
arranged by the various communities tended to accentuate the 
growing communal tension, and further breaches of peace were 
apprehended, I was constrained to order that for a period of six 
months the provisions of the Hidayat^ particularly those relat¬ 
ing to the public meetings and organization of processions, should 
be rigidly enforced. 

The main criticism against the Hidayat has been that since it was 
intended to meet a special situation, its retention as a perma¬ 
nent law of the land was not justifiable, llie communal distur¬ 
bances, as you will agree, were precisely the kind of special 
situation to meet which the Government have to keep them¬ 
selves armed with such special legislation. It will appear, there¬ 
fore, that it is the abuse, by those who were rcsponsiDlc for dis¬ 
turbing inter-communal harmony, of the liberty conferred on 
them, which was responsible for the subsequent order enjoining 
the enforcement of the provisions of the Hidayat, The feet that 
this unfortunate occurrence rendered it necessary for me to in¬ 
voke the provisions of the Hidayat, was appreciated even by those 
who had earlier organized agitation against this enactment, as is 
evident from their voluntary decision to abide by the order issued 
by me on the 25th of May. The period for which the enforce¬ 
ment of the Hidayat was enjoined is not yet over, however, as the 
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communal situation has since eased considerably and I have ex¬ 
ercised clemency and withdrawn cases against those involved in 
this communal clash, I would have considered the desirability of 
revising the provisions of the Hidaya/, but as you are aware, War 
has since broken out and while, for the successful prosecution 
thereof, emergency measures curtailing civic rights and liberties 
are being enforced, this emergency legislation has of necessity to 
be retained on the Statute Book. I have not the least intention 
of going back over the assurance that was given by the District 
Nazim, Sunam, but 1 am obliged to await more favourable cir¬ 
cumstances to do the needful. 

As regards the version of what transpired at the interview I gave 
to the deputation on the i8th July, I am sorry your correspondent 
has twisted what 1 told the deputaiionists, and his letter contains 
several half-truths and mis-statements. I had assured them that 
while I was most anxious to redress the genuine grievances of my 
subjects, I did not approve of their being misled by those who 
were actuated by motives not wholly impersonal. 1 do not pre¬ 
cisely remember the words I used, but I think 1 told them that I 
would readily respond to all legitimate wishes of my people but 
would not be intimidated by any agitation engineered by those 
not directly interested in tltc points at issue, nor would I accept 
any dictation from any outside agency. 

In view of what I have stated above, I feel your comments that 
have appeared in the Vernacular Press do not seem to be called 
for and I trust you will be good enough to withdraw them. I 
thank you for the courtesy you have shown me in inviting my 
comments on your correspondent's letter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Yadavindra Singh 

As doubt was raised whether my letter to His High¬ 
ness the Maharajadhiraj was received or not, I sent a 
telegram to inquire whether it was received. As the 
reply came saying that the letter was not received, I re¬ 
call^ the foregoing article which had already been sent 
to the Manager of Harijan. Owing to great pressure, 
under which all who are assisting me are working, the 
article sent for Harijan-Sevak (Hindustani) was not re¬ 
called. Hence, I thought that the ends of truth would 
be served by publishing both my English article and 
His Highness’ reply to my letter. The reply speaks for 
itself. It substantially confirms what my correspon¬ 
dent said about the Hidayaf of 195 a. It is to be hoped 
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that the Hidayat will be repealed at an early date. When 
the very War whicli is going on is claimed to be fought for 
democracy, it ill becomes any Prince to curtail the liberty 
of the people without just cause. 



THE PRINCES 


“Princes must not be used or allowed to impede the march 
of India to freedom, even as the I.C.S., a British creation, 
cannot be allowed to do so. Both are bulwarks of the Em¬ 
pire, and both will either be found to yield willing assistance 
to free India or will be disbanded. This is not said to oifend 
them. It is the naked truth.” 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, I must conti¬ 
nue to claim to be a friend and well-wisher of the Princes. 
For, my picture of free India has a definite place for them. 
And hence it is that I have been drawing attention to the 
weakness of their position as it exists to-day. The small 
Princes would do well to abdicate the powers they should 
never have possessed, and the powers of the bigger ones 
should be regularized. I have also ventured to suggest 
the minimum required. 

No one in his wildest imagination thinks that the 
people of the States will for ever remain what they are. 
They wdll fight for their rights cither non-violently or 
violently. In any case, the Princes cannot hold out 
against millions w^ho have become conscious of their 
power, whether spiritual or physical. 

If the Princes wdll not read the signs of the times, 
has the Paramount Power, which has ‘rescued’ or ‘created’ 
them, no duty towards the people of the States ? Shri 
Pyarelal has examined this question and endeavoured to 
show that no treaty obligations absolve the Paramount 
Power from protecting the people against misrule, or 
compel it to recognize the Princes as co-equals with itself 
^d free from all control. The very word ‘Paramountcy’ 
involves the final authority of the Paramount Power. 
The so-called treaties arc not treaties between equak, but 
conditions and restrictions imposed upon those to whom 
they are given. They arc so many grants made, principally 
or wholly, for the consolidation of Paramountcy. Law- 
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yers will no doubt be found who would argue that trea¬ 
ties are solemn pledges which can be enforced by the 
Princes. How can a dwarf enforce rights against a 
giant 

Those who accuse the Congress of bargaining with 
England when she is engaged in a life and death struggle, 
do not know what they are saying. Anyway, I can have 
no part in bargaining. It is against my nature. India’s 
birth-right may not be recognized to-day. It will be when 
the time comes. But the issue must be plainly understood. 

I hold that, in the nature of things, it is impossible 
for the Congress to negotiate with the Princes directly. 
When the time has come, it will be found that the Para¬ 
mount Power will have negotiated on their behalf with 
the Congress or whoever can deliver the goods. Princes 
must not be used or allowed to impede the march of India 
to freedom, even as the I.C.S., a British creation, cannot 
be allowed to do so. Both are bulwarks of the Empire, 
and both will either be found to yield willing assistance 
to free India or will be disbanded. This is not said to 
offend them. It is the naked truth. When Britain has 
shed imperialism, at least so far as India is concerned, it 
will be discovered that these two arms of imperialism 

^The Princes of the present day were a creation of the British 
Government to subserve British interest. As against the plea that 
the British were bound by special treaty obligations, I contended that 
the Congress did not ask the British Government to disregard them. 
Only they could not be used to bar Indian progress, and it was 
wholly wrong to expect the Congress to produce an agreement 
with them. The Princes were not like other parties free to conclude 
any agreement with the Congress even if they wished. Moreover, 
the treaties, if they oblige the British Government to protect the 
Princes, equally compel them to protect the rights of the people. 
But it has been abundantly proved that the British had rarely inter¬ 
fered with the Princes purely on behalf of the people. If they had 
been as careful of the people’s right as they were bound by the 
treaties to be, the people’s condition would not have been as 
miserable as it is to-day. Had they been true to the treaties of their 
own making, the people of States’ India should be more advanced 
than those of British India. I cited some telling illustrations of 
this neglect of duty—From More About The Simla Visit, 

Harijan: Oct. 15, 1940. 
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were no hindrance on England’s path towards the right 
act. 

As I visualize the War at this stage, I see that it has 
not yet commenced with grim earnestness. Both parties 
are discovering, and inventing new methods of destruc¬ 
tion, but both are, I hope, evading the terrible slaughter 
which must result from any serious impact between the 
two. Awful as the indiscriminate sinking of ships with 
the attendant loss of life is, it will be found to be insigni¬ 
ficant compared to what will happen when the fight com¬ 
mences in right earnest. Meanwhile, moral issues are 
being decided for the combatants, whether they will or 
no. I observe that British statesmen have now begun 
to confine the war aims to the freedom of European na¬ 
tions. Unless the War comes to an abrupt end, they will 
find it necessary to go back to the original aim of saving 
the world for democracy. This W'ar, with the gigantic 
preparations it has necessitated, will force the parties 
to cover much wider moral ground than they have per¬ 
haps contemplated. The W'ar may, therefore, ultimately 
be decided on moral issues. At any rate, the Congress, 
which has voluntarily disarmed itself and chosen the path 
of peace or non-violence, is engaged in bringing the 
moral issue to the fore-front. And if it keeps patient, it 
may, by its sheer insistence on the moral issue, play an 
important part in preventing the impending holocaust. 
A clear perception of the problem of the Princes is a big 
part of the moral issue. I invite the Princes and their 
advisers and, last but not least, the British statesmen to 
examine it dispassionately and without the old bias. 



PRINCES IN FREE INDIA 

“The Princes and all others will be true and amenable when we 
have become true to ourselves, to our faith, and to the nation. 

At present, we are half-hearted. The way to freedom will 
never be found through half-heartedness.” 

Commenting on Shri Jaiprakash Narain’s picture of a 
future free Indian State and the place of Princes werein, Gan- 
dhiji wrote: 

Whilst, therefore, I have no difficulty in generally 
endorsing Shri Jaiprakash’s proposition in terms of non¬ 
violence, I cannot endorse his propositioiP about the 
Princes. In law they are independent. It is true that 
their independence is not worth much, for it is guaranteed 
by a stronger party. But, as against us, they are able to 
assert their independence. If we come to our own 
through non-violent means, as is implied in Shri Jaipra¬ 
kash’s draft proposals, I do not imagine a settlement in 
which the Princes will have effaced themselves. What¬ 
ever settlement is arrived at, the nation will have to carry 
out in full. I can, therefore, only conceive a settlement 
in which the big States will retain their status. In one 
way, this wiU be fat superior to what it is to-day; but in 
another, it will be limited so as to give the people of the 
States the same right of self-government within their 
States as the pecmle of the other parts of India will enjoy. 
They will have freedom of speech, a free Press and pure 
justice guaranteed to them. Perhaps, Shri Jaiprakash has 
no faith in the Princes automatically surrendering their 
autocracy. I have. First, because they arc just as good 

^ “In the Indian States, there shall be complete democratic go¬ 
vernment established, and, in accordance with the principles of aboli¬ 
tion of social distinction and equality between citizens, there shall 
not be any titular heads of the States in the persons of Rajas and 
Nawabs.” 
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human beings as we are; and secondly, because of my 
belief in the potency of genuine non-violence. Let me 
conclude, therefore, by saying that the Princes and all 
others will be true and amenable when we have become 
true to ourselves, to our faith, if we have it, and to the 
nation. At present, we are half-hearted. The way to 
freedom will never be found through half-heartedness. 
Non-violence begins and ends by turning the search¬ 
light inward. 



PRINCES 


“I personally do not desire the extinction of the Princely 

Order. But I do want the Princes to recogni2e the signs of 

the times and shed a large part of their autocracy.” 

j 2 . You have, I fear, evaded the question of Princes. Generally, 
you go straight to your subject, but, somehow or other, you seem 
to have walked round this suDject. 

A. Apparently, but not really, there is some truth 
in the taunt. The fact is that the Princes have never 
before now been presented as a difficulty. They are a 
new arrow from the British quiver. It is British India 
that is fighting for freedom. Tne States’ people are fight¬ 
ing their own battle in their own States against over¬ 
whelming odds. The people in the States and in British 
India are one. For them, the artificial boundaries do not 
exist. But for the administrators the boundaries are very 
real. British law has allowed Princes to regard as for¬ 
eigners people from British India going to the States or 
people from one State to another. And yet Princes exist 
only on British sufferance. They cannot move without 
British permission. Their heirs have to be approved by 
the British Kaj. Their tuition is also under the same 
supervision. They can be deposed at will. Thus, so far 
as the British control is concerned, they are worse off 
than the ordinary British subject. But so far as their 
people are concerned, the Princes have unlimited control 
over them. They can imprison them at will, and even 
put them to death. Theoretically, British has a duty 
by the people also. But it is rarely exercised. There¬ 
fore, the people of the States labour under a double handi¬ 
cap. It must be clear to you from the foregoing narra¬ 
tive that the Congress cannot influence the Princes except 
through the British Government. Indeed, the latter 
will not permit any real approach to the Princes. I per- 
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sonally do not desire the extinction of the Princely Order. 
But I do want the Princes to recognize the signs of the 
times and shed a large part of their autocracy. In spite 
of the powerful British bayonet, the march of the people 
of both the Indias cannot be stayed. I am hoping that 
the combined wisdom of all, including the Princes and the 
present rulers, will prevent the march from running 
mad, which it is bound to do unless a smooth passage 
is made for it. I am putting forth the best non-violent 
effort I can, but my non-violence, because of my imper¬ 
fections, may fail. I ask for the helping hand of those 
who would see India win her goal without a blood bath. 

But if the Princes will not listen, I do not ask for 
their coercion. Let British India have her independence, 
and I know, the Princes know, that true freedom of British 
India means freedom of their people also. For, as I have 
said, the two are one. No power on earth can keep them 
in separation for all time. 



PRINCES AND PARAMOUNT POWER 

“British Power is the overlord without whom the Princes 
cannot breathe 1 They are not free even to see Congressmen, 
much less to enter into any settlement with them. I do not 
complain against the Princes for what they are doing in the 
crisis. They are powerless to do otherwise.” 

Questioning Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement made in the 
House of Commons to the effect that the Europeans of India and 
the Princes were as good minorities as any other and, therefore, 
equally entitled to protection, Gandhiji said : 

Do not Princes stand much on the same footing as 
the Europeans ? Many, if not most, of them are an 
imperial creation and sustained for imperial interests. The 
Princes in no way represent their people. If I published 
the complaints I received "weekly from the people of the 
States, I should need to double the size of Harijan. They 
make a woeful tale, neither creditable to the Princes nor to 
their protector, the British authority. Does not this 
British protectorate mean naked imperialism ? The 
Congress is invited to regard the Princes as a minority. 
British Powder is the overlord without whom the Princes 
cannot breathe 1 They are not free even to see Congress¬ 
men, much less to enter into any settlement with them. 
I do not complain against the Princes for what they are 
doing in the crisis. They are powerless to do other- 
wise.i 

^ They owe their existence to the Paramount Power and have no 
status independent of it. Strange as the assertion may appear, they 
can do nodiing good or big without the consent, tacit or implied, of 
the Paramount Power. Tney represent nobody but themselves. To 
invite the Congress to settle with the Princes is the same as inviting 
it to settle with the Paramount Power. Harijan —Nov. ii, 1939. 



PRINCES AND THE BRITISH RULE 

“The Princes have no incentive to be good, they are exposed 
to every temptation to ‘go wrong.’ They are more irrespon¬ 
sible than they were ever before.” 

Keplying to the unjustified defence of the British rule in 
India hy The Indian Daily Mail of Bombay, Gandhiji referred to 
the Princes as follows : 

But the article under consideration says that the 
Indian States are much worse. If they are, our thanks 
arc again due to the British rule. The Princes have no 
incentive to be good, they are exposed to every tempta¬ 
tion to ‘go wrong.’ They are more irresponsible than they 
were ever before. Tlte ryots were once able to rise against 
Princely tyranny; now the Princes are protected by the 
awe-inspiring British Power. It is true that they are free 
to do what good they like. But the hot-house culture, 
which they are given from infancy, has given them a taste 
for pleasures and pomp they will not forego, and the 
seclusion wliich is imposed upon them in childhood so 
isolates them from their people as to make them strangers 
in their own land. It speaks volumes for the ancient 
culture that in spite of every influence to the contrary, 
there are bright examples now and then to be seen. Re¬ 
move the dead-weight of the British rule which ‘stunts’ 
them and us, and they and we as independent parts of the 
same ancient land will grow as if by magic. But if they 
hug the golden chains that bind them to the Bridsh foot¬ 
stool, they are at liberty to hold on to the chains. India, 
outside the States zone, is awake and will bear the yoke no 
longer, even if it has to break in the attempt. 



PRINCES AND THE PRESENT CRISIS 


‘‘The Congress is not out to destroy the Princes, unless it be 
that they do not mend their ways and destroy themselves. 
Even if there is one Prince who will be content to be the ser¬ 
vant of the people, the Congress will stand by him.’’ 

A few friends, who came from the Princes’ India, 
drew a lurid picture of the state of things there—^the 
panic and the insecurity and the impending anarchy. 
What are the Princes to do ? 

Briefly put, Gandhiji’s answer was ; “They should 
cease to be Princes and become servants of the people.” 
He developed the answer in the course of his conversa¬ 
tion : 

“They will have to descend frem their pedestal and 
seek the co-operation of their people. If they do so, they 
need not use force at all to put dow^n the forces of dis¬ 
order. The Congress does not want to do away with the 
Princes, and they can seek its co-operation in bringing 
about peace and contentment in their States. 

“They will have to be genuine servants of the people. 
When they do so, no one will think of eliminating them. 
If they are the servants and the people are the masters, 
why should the masters do away with the servants ? You 
say there are a number of smaller Princes to-day who are 
anxious to make up with the Congress. If they are, 
what prevents them from doing the most elementary 
things ?” 

“They,” said the interviewers, “want to do certain 
things, but they are, on the one hand, afraid of the Para¬ 
mount Power and, on the other, afraid of the people. 
Some kind of fear seems to have seized them that the 
people will want to pay oflF old scores.” 

“Both their fears are groundless. If they will do 
justice, I can scarcely think of the people wanting to pay 
off old scores. Our people are not of a revengefiu nature. 
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Is the nilet of Aundh afraid of any rebellion in his State ? 
He is not. For, whom will they rebel against when they 
know that he has divested himself of practically all power? 
If they want to rebel, I think he is capable of saying to 
them : ‘Come and take charge of my palace, I shall be 
content to go and stay among the poorest of you.’ Ap- 
pasaheb, the son of the Cliief of Aundh, is slaving away 
tor the people as no servant of the State does. 

“But the fact is that the people have to be convinced 
of their bona fides. Let them do two things. One is that 
they have to purify their lives and reduce themselves to 
utter simplicity. The fabulous amounts they spend on 
themselves are unconscionable. 1 cannot understand 
how they can have the heart to squander the people’s 
money in riotous living, when thousands of their people 
cannot get a square meal a day. Why should they not 
be content with two or three hundred rupees a month ? 
But my point is this. Let them take what the people 
will give them. Their privy purse must be votable. 
No reforms and no budget can have any value unless the 
people have the fullest right to say how much their ruler 
will take for himself. A new age has already begun, and 
no ruler can conceivably be tolerated whose life does 
not correspond largely with the life of his people, and who 
does not identify himself with them. 

“That is one thing. The other thing is that their 
judiciary will have to be above board and, therefore, 
independent of them. I cannot say to-day with confi¬ 
dence that in any State the judiciary is really independent. 
And, there must be complete civil liberty. 

“These, then, ate the first steps in the way of re¬ 
form. Their fear of the Paramount Power is groundless. 
That Power dare not openly say or do anything to inter¬ 
fere with bona fide reforms. Wherever they have inter¬ 
fered, they have made some flaw in the particular Prince’s 
character an excuse. The deduction is that Princes should 
be, like Gesar’s wife, above suspicion. As for the G>ng- 
ress, let them know that it is ever ready to come to an 
understanding with them. The Congress is essentially 
a non-violent organization. I/et the Princes voltmtarily 
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go under the authority of their people and the Qinwess 
will befriend them. If they do not do so, there are brea¬ 
kers ahead. The Congress, let me repeat, is not out to 
destroy the Princes, unless it be that they do not mend 
their ways and destroy themselves. Even if there is 
om Prince who will be content to be the servant of the 
people, the Congress will stand by him.” 

—Mahadev Desai 



PRINCES’ ROLE IN NEW ORDER 

“I am convinced that in the New World Order, which is 
bound to follow the insensate butchery dignified by the name 
of war, the Princes will have place only if they become true 
servants of the people, deriving their power not from the 
sword but from the love and consent of the people.” 

In a message to The States’ People, Gandhiji said : 

I am convinced that in the New World Order which 
is bound to follow the insensate butchery dignified by the 
name of war, the Princes will have place only if they 
become true servants of the people, deriving their power 
not from the sword but from the love and consent of 
the people. 

I hold strong and decided views on the relationship 
between the Princes and the people. I advise the people 
of the States to cultivate patience and prepare themselves 
for the responsibilities that will devolve on them willy- 
nilly, by assiduously doing mute constructive work. 

This does not mean submission to active and acute 
tyranny of which I have so many accotints coming to me. 
This, the victims must resist in the best manner they can. 
The only best manner I know is the way of non-violence, 
otherwise called conscious and deliberate self-suffering. 
But cases of individual torture and degradation have come 
under my notice. If they are true, and if the tortured 
persons do not know the way of non-violence, they will 
resist the tortures with aU the violence they can summon 
from within and die in the attempt to resist the torture and 
degradation. 

The violent resistance will almost count as non-viol¬ 
ence, even as the resistance of a mouse to a ferocious cat 
will coimt. I have in mind an unarmed man under 
torture by an armed company of torturers. No man, 
however weak in body, if he has the will to resist and the 
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capacity to die bravely, n|^d feel helpless against odds, 
however heavy. 

I would like the Princes to accept my claim to be their 
true friend. As such, I would like to tell them that the 
way to read the signs of the times is to realize the utter 
helplessness of the sword. The Biblical saying is going 
to prove true sooner than we had expected : 

“For, all they that take the smrd shall perish by the swords 



KATHIAWAD POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

'‘I have staked my all in the movement for Swaraj in the hope 
that Swaraj is a certain cure for all our maladies. As darkness 
vanishes at sunrise, so when the sun of Swaraj rises, the dark 
anarchy of rulers as well as of subjects will disappear in an 
instant.” 

The following is an English translation of Gandhiji’s 
presidential Address at the ^rd Yiathiawad Political Con¬ 
ference held at Bhavnagar : 

Friends, 

The Presidentship of the Kathiawad Political Con¬ 
ference had been offered to me before I went to jail, but 
I had then refused to shoulder the responsibility attaching 
to that honourable position. As the reasons, which then 
prompted my refusal, do not exist any longer, I have 
accepted the honour now, though not without trepida¬ 
tion,—trepidation because there is a wide divergence bet¬ 
ween my own views and the views held by many, on 
political questions. Again, the fact that I am President 
of the National Congress for the current year makes 
things rather awkward for me. That single burden is 
more than I can fairly discharge, and it would be almost 
too much for me during the year to undertake to guide 
the activities of this Comerence in addition. If, therefore, 
presiding over your deliberations to-day implies any 
such responsibility, I may say that I am not at all in a 
position to do it justice. Moreover, it would be unfair 
if the views, which I express as President here, are imputed 
to the Congress simply because I happen to lead it also. 

It is necessary, therefore, for me to make it clear at 
the outset that my views about the Indian States have 
nothing to do with the views of the members of the Cong¬ 
ress. My views are personal to me. They do not be^ 
the imprimatttr of the Congress. 
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If I have been deemed worthy to be President of this 
Conference, I think it is because I am a native of Kathia- 
wad, and also because I enjoy close relations with the 
workers in this Conference. It is only an accident that I 
happen to lead the Congress at present. 

Before I come to the subject proper, I must place 
on record the demise of Bhai Mansukhlal. You all 
know about my relations with him. No wonder that 
you must feel his absence to-day; but I cannot disguise 
the fact that I feel it very keenly. The death of the poet, 
Shri Manishanker Ratnaji Bhatt, is also equally a matter 
for sorrow to you and to me. I had not the privilege of 
knowing him intimately. It is no small thing that his 
assistance is no longer available to us. May God give 
to the families of both the patience to bear their loss, and 
may the knowledge that we share their grief lighten their 
sorrow 1 


The Congress and Indian States 

I have often declared that the Congress should gene¬ 
rally adopt a policy of non-interference with regard to 
questions affecting Indian States. At a time when the 
people of British India are fighting for their own free¬ 
dom, for them to interfere with the affairs of the Indian 
States would only be to betray impotence. Just as the 
Congress clearly cannot have any effective voice in the 
relations between Indian States and the British Govern¬ 
ment, even so will its interference be ineffective as to 
the relations between the Indian States and their subjects. 

Still, the people in British India as well as in the 
Indian States are one, for India is one. There is no differ¬ 
ence, for example, between the needs and the man ners 
and customs of Indians in Baroda and of Indians in Ah- 
medabad. The people of Bhavnagar are closely related 
with the people of Rajkot. Still, thanks to artificial condi¬ 
tions, the policy of Rajkot may be different from that of 
Bhavnagar. The existence of different policies in connec¬ 
tion with one and the same people is a state of thing s 
whidi cannot last for any length of time. Consequently, 
even without any interference by the Congress, the un- 
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seen pressure of circumstances alone must lead to the 
unification of policies in spite of a multitude of separate 
jurisdictions. Our ability to reach unity in diversity will 
be the beauty and the test of our civilization. 

But I am. firmly of opinion that so long as British 
India is not free, so long as the people of British India 
have not attained real power, that is to say, so long as 
British India has not the power of self-expression,—^in a 
word, so long as British India does not obtain Swaraj^ 
so long will India, British as well as Native, remain in a 
distracted condition. The existence of a third power 
depends upon a continuance of such distraction. We 
can put our house in order only when British India has 
attained Swaraj. 

The Status of Indian States Under Swaraj 

When Swaraj is attained what will things be like ? 
There will be a relation of mutual aid and co-operation, 
and destructive conflict will be a thing of the past. Bri¬ 
tish India under Swaraj will not wish for the destruction 
of the Indian States, but will be helpful to them. And 
the Indian States will adopt a corresponding attitude 
towards British India. 

The present condition of Indian States is, in my 
opinion, somewhat pitiable. For, the Princes have no 
independence. Real power does not consist in the ability 
to inflict capital punisnment upon the subjects, but in the 
will and the ability to protect the subjects against the 
world. To-day, In^an States do not have this ability, and 
consequently, by disuse, the will also is as good as gone. 
On the other hand, their power to oppress the subjects 
appears to have increased. As there is anarchy in the 
Empire, there is anarchy in the States subordinate to the 
Empire. The anarchy in the States is not so much due to 
the Princes and the Chiefs, as it is very largely to the pre¬ 
sent condition of India. 

The present condition of India being opposed to the 
laws of Nature, that is of God, we find disorder and unrest 
all over the country. I definitely hold that all will be well 
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if one of the component parts of India becomes self- 
governing. 

Who Must Begin? 

Who, then, must take the first step ? It is obvious 
that British India must lead the way. The people there 
have a consciousness of their horrible condition and a 
desire to be free from it, and as knowledge follows in the 
wake of desire, so those people only who wish to be rid of 
their peril will find out and apply the means of deliverance. 
I have, therefore, often said that the liberation of British 
India spells the liberation of the States as well. When 
the auspicious day of the freedom of British India arrives, 
the relation of ruler and ruled in the Indian States will not 
cease, but will be purified, Swaraj^ as conceived by me, 
does not mean the end of kingship. Nor does it mean the 
end of capital. Accumulated capital means ruling power. 
I am for the establishment of right relations between capi¬ 
tal and labour, etc. I do not wish for the supremacy of 
the one over the other. I do not think there is any na¬ 
tural antagonism between them. The rich and the poor 
will always be with us. But their mutual relations will 
be subject to constant change. France is a republic, 
but there are all classes of men in France. 

Let us not be deluded by catchwords. Every single 
corruption which we notice in India is equally present in 
the so-called highly civilized nations of the West, if 
under a variety of names. It is distance tnat lends 
enchantment to the view; hence, things Western become 
invested with a sort of glamour in our eyes. In fact, 
there are perpetual differences even in the West between 
the rulers and the ruled. There, too, people seek for 
happiness and suffer misery in return. 

About the Indian States 

Many Kathiawadis complain to me against the Prin¬ 
ces and Qdefs of this beautiful country, and take me to 
task for what they imagine to be my indifference. These 
impatient friends wiU, perhaps, not understand me when 
I say that I have not been indifferent, but have been seek- 
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ing for, and applying the remedies for, the present dis¬ 
orders. I have staked my all in the movement for Swaraj 
in the hope that Swaraj is a certain cure for all our mala¬ 
dies. As darkness vanishes at sunrise, so when the sun 
of Swaraj rises, the dark anarchy of rulers as well as of sub¬ 
jects will disappear in an instant. 

Visit to Europe 

The administration of Indian States is the subject of 
constant criticism from which this small province has 
not been free. There is one common complaint about 
the Princes and Chiefs. Their fondness for visits to 
Europe increases day by day. One can understand their 
going to Europe on business or for the acquisition of 
knowledge. But a visit to Europe in the search of 
mere pleasure would seem to be intolerable. When a 
Prince passes most of his time outside his State, there is 
chaos in his State. We have seen that in this age of 
democracy and dissemination of knowledge, no State or 
organization which is not popular or beneficial to the 
people can continue to exist. Indian States are not im¬ 
mune from the operation of the law. Their administra¬ 
tion will always be compared with that of the British now, 
and of the Swaraj Government when Swaraj has been 
established. King George cannot leave England with¬ 
out the consent of his ministers. And yet his responsi¬ 
bilities are not so great as those of Indian Princes. Indian 
Princes retain all power in their own hands. They make 
the appointments even to minor posts. Their permis¬ 
sion is needed even for the construction of a bridge. In 
these circumstances, their visits to Europe are very dis¬ 
tasteful to their subjects. 

The expenditure incurred on these visits is also 
intolerable. If the institution of kingship has a moral 
basis. Princes are not independent proprietors but only 
trustees of their subjects for revenue received from them. 
It can, therefore, be spent by them only as a trust money. 
It may be said that this principle has been almost com¬ 
pletely carried out in the English Constitution. In my 
humble opinion, die lavish expenditure incurred by our 
3 
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Princes in Europe is absolutely indefensible. 

Sometimes this expenditure in Europe is sought to 
be justified on the plea that Princes go there for the 
benefit of their health. This plea is perfectly ludicrous. 
No one need, in the search of health, leave a country 
where Himalaya, the King of Mountains, exercises undis¬ 
turbed sway, and which is watered by such mighty rivers 
as the Ganges, the Indus and the Brahmaputra. A coun¬ 
try where millions of men enjoy perfect health should 
be enough to supply the Princes’ needs on that score. 

Imitation of the West 

But, perhaps, the worst disadvantage of these excur¬ 
sions is the shallow imitation of the West by the Princes. 
We have much to learn and receive from the West, but 
there is also much in it which must be rejected. There is 
no reason to suppose that what suits the climate of Europe 
will equally suit all climates. Experience teaches us that 
different things suit different climates. The maimers 
and customs of the West could be but ill-digested by the 
East, and vice versa. Among Western nations, men 
and women dance together, it is said, with restraint and, 
as report goes, do not overstep the bounds of decency 
although they indulge in spirituous liquors during the 
intervals of their dances. I need scarcely say what would 
be the consequences if we were to imitate this 
custom. How shameful to us is the case of an Indian 
Prince, which is being discussed in the newspapers just 
now in all its hideous detail! 

Unchecked Expenditure 

Another complaint is made in connection with the 
unchecked expenmture of Princes and Chiefs. Much of 
this is difficult to defend. Princes may have the right to 
spend money on luxuries and pleasure within limit. But 
I take it that even they do not wish for unrestricted liberty 
in this matter. 

Revenue System 

The revenue system in the States is also not free from 
blame. I am confident that their imitation of the British 
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system has done a great injury to their subjects. The 
British revenue system may have a shadow of justifica¬ 
tion if we grant that it is morally right for a handful of 
Englishmen to maintain their hold over our country in 
any and every .circumstance. There can be no such plea 
of compelling necessity in the case of the Indian Princes. 
They have nothing to fear from their subjects, as their 
existence is never in danger. They do not need a large 
military force; no Prince has got this and the British 
would never permit it. Still, they levy a taxation far 
beyond the capacity of the subjects to pay. I am pained 
to observe that our ancient tradition, that revenue is 
intended only for popular welfare, has been receiving 
but scant respect. 

Abkari 

The Princes’ imitation of the British Abkari Depart¬ 
ment in order to increase their revenue is particularly 
distressing. It is said that Abkari is an ancient curse in 
India. I do not believe it to be so in the sense in which it 
is put. Princes, in ancient times, perhaps, derived some 
revenue from the liquor traffic, but they never made 
the people the slaves of drink they are now. Even grant¬ 
ing that I am wrong, that Abkari, in its present form, 
has been in existence from times immemorial, still I do 
not subscribe to the superstition that everything is good 
because it is ancient. I do not believe either that anything 
is good because it is Indian. He who runs may see that 
opium and such other intoxicants and narcotics stupefy a 
man’s soul and reduce him to a level lower than that of 
beasts. Trade in them is demonstrably sinful. Indian 
States should close all liquor shops and thus set a good 
example for the British administrators to foUow. 1 con¬ 
gratulate the Kathiawad States which have tried to intro¬ 
duce this reform, and I trust the day is not distant when 
there will be not a single liquor shop in our peninsula. 

Special Cases 

I constantly receive complaints against particular 
States for publication and criticism in Yomg India and 
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Navajivan, but I do not propose to refer to them just now, 
nor have I referred to them in those journals. I prefer 
to be silent so long as I am not in possession of all facts 
and have not heard what the States in question have 
to say. I hope to be enlightened about these things in 
the Subjects Committee, and if, then, I find it proper to say 
or to do anything, 1 would certainly move in the matter. 

Khadi and the Spinning-Wheel 

There are two items in which we can expect full 
co-operation from the Indian States. At one time our 
national economics was this, that just as we produced our 
own corn and consumed it, so did we produce our own 
cotton, spin it in our homes and wear the clothes woven 
by our weavers from our owm yarn. The first part of this 
description is still true, w'hile the latter part has almost 
ceased to hold good. A man generally spends upon his 
clothing a tenth of what he spends upon his food; hence, 
instead of distributing ten per cent of our income among 
ourselves, we now send it to England or to our own mills. 
That means that we lose so much labour, and in the bar¬ 
gain spend money on our clothing and consequendy 
suffer a two-fold loss. The result is that we stint ourselves 
in the matter of food in order to be able to spend on 
clothing, and sink into greater and greater misery day by 
day. We are bound to perish if the twin industries of 
agriculture and spinning as well as weaving disappear from 
our homes or our villages. I will leave it to the members 
of the Conference to imagine what would be the conse¬ 
quence if aU the villages under Bhavnagar were to order 
out their food and clothing from Bhavnagar. StiU, it is 
this unnatural procedure which we have adopted about 
our clothing. We either import our clothing from for¬ 
eign countries or else get it from our mills. In either 
case, it speUs decay of our rural population. 

Let us not be deluded by the example of the other 
countries whidi import their clothing from outside and 
still do not suffer economically. In the other countries, 
if people give up spinning and weaving, they take to some 
still more remunerative industry instead. We, on the 
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Other hand, gave up spinning and partly weaving and 
had nothing else to occupy the time thus left vacant. 

For Kathiawad, it is very easy to escape from the 
economic catastrophe. Our Princes can encourage the 
people by personal example, and induce them to reinstate 
Khadi in their homes and thus arrest the progress of the 
ever-deepening poverty of Kathiawad. In my view, the 
starting of mills and ginning factories in Kathiawad will 
not make for the people’s prosperity, but will be in the 
nature of a disaster. It is not a healthy sign that the 
middle class people are compelled to leave the peninsula 
in search of a livelihood. There is no harm if a few 
enterprising men leave Kathiawad in search of fortune; 
but it is shameful and disgraceful for the States that their 
subjects being reduced to poverty should feel compelled 
to leave the country from pure helplessness. 'Vt’henever 
I have returned to Kathiawad, after staying outside for 
some time, I have found that the people have been losing 
instead of gaining in stamina. 

Fortunately, the arts of hand-spinning and hand¬ 
weaving are being revived day by day and the importance 
of Khadi is being realized. Will not the Princes and Chiefs 
help this movement ? It will reflect no small credit on 
them if they educate the cultivators to stock cotton suffi¬ 
cient for the requirements of Kathiawad, and spread the 
use of Khadi by wearing it themselves. All KJjadi need not 
be coarse. The Princes by encouraging hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving can revive many arts and crafts 
connected with weaving. Royal ladies can spin fine yarn 
on wheels artistically painted and adorned with silver 
bells, get it woven into fine muslin and deck themselves 
■with it. I have personally seen delicate varieties being 
■woven in Kathiawad. That art has now nearly died out. 
Is it not the special duty of Princes to encourage such arts ? 

Untouchability 

Another extremely important question is that of 
untouchability. The suppressed classes, perhaps, suffer 
more in Kathiawad than in other parts of Greater Guja¬ 
rat. Thjgy are harassed even in railways. To succour 
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the distressed is the special mission of Princes. They are 
the natural champions of the weak. Will they not come 
to the aid of the suppressed classes ? Princes live by the 
blessings of their subjects. Will they not enrich their own 
lives by earning the blessings of the suppressed ? The 
scriptures proclaim that there is no distinction between 
a Brahman and a scavenger. Botli have souls; both 
have five organs of sense. If they wish, the Princes can 
do much to ameliorate the condition of these classes and 
can remove untouchability by association with them in a 
religious spirit. Let them found schools and sink wells 
for the suppressed and find a throne in their hearts. 

Why I Have Criticized ? 

I have not criticized the States for the sake of criti¬ 
cism. I know the Gandhi family has been connected with 
them for three generations. I have myself been witness 
to ministership in three States. I remember that the 
relations of my father and my uncle with their respective 
States were perfectly cordial. As I believe that I am 
not devoid of the sense of discrimination, I am anxious 
to see only the good points of the States. As I have 
already said, I do not desire their destruction. I believe 
that the States can do much good to the people. And if I 
have embarked upon criticism, it is in the interests of the 
Princes as well as of their subjects. My religion is based on 
truth and non-violence. Truth is my God. Non-viol¬ 
ence is the means of realizing Him. In passing criticisms, 
I have endeavoured to state the truth and have been 
actuated purely by the spirit of non-violence or love. 
I pray that the Princes and Chiefs may understand and 
accept my remarks in the same spirit. 

Rama Raj 

My ideal of Indian States is that of Rama Kaj. Rama, 
taking his cue from a washerman’s remark and in order 
to satisfy his subjects, abandoned Sita who was dear to 
him as life itself and was a very incarnation of pity. 
Rama did justice even to a do^ By abandoning ms 
kingdom and living in the forest for the sake of truth. 
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Rama gave to all the kings of the world an object-lesson 
in noble conduct. By his strict monogamy, he showed 
that a life of perfect self-restraint could be led by a royal 
householder. He lent splendour to his throne by his 
popular administration and proved that Rama was 
the acme of Swaraj. Rama did not need the very imper¬ 
fect modern instrument of ascertaining public opinion 
by counting votes. He had captivated the hearts of the 
people. He knew public opinion by intuition, as it were. 
The subjects of Rama were supremely happy. 

Such Rama is possible even to-day. The 

race of Rama is not extinct. In modern times, the first 
Caliphs may be said to have established !^ma Rt/. 
Abubaker and Hazrat Umar collected revenue running 
into crores, and yet personally they were as good as fakirs. 
They received not a pie from the public treasury. They 
were ever watchful to see that the people got justice. It 
was their principle that one may not play false even with 
the enemy, but must deal justly with him. 

To THE People 

In my humble opinion, I have done my duty by the 
Princes in saying a few words about them. A word now 
to the people. The popular saying; ‘As is the king, so 
are the people’—is only a half-truth. That is to say, it is 
not more true than its converse : ‘As are the people, so 
is the prince.’ Where the subjects are watchful, a prince 
is entirely dependent upon them for his status. Where 
the subjects are overtaken by sleepy indifference, there is 
every possibility that the prince will cease to function as 
a protector, and become an oppressor instead. Those 
who are not wide awake, have no right to blame their 
prince. The Princes, as well as the people, ate mostly 
creatures of circumstances. Enterprising Princes and 
peoples would mould circumstances for their own bene¬ 
fit. Manliness consists in making circumstances sub¬ 
servient to ourselves. Those who will not heed them¬ 
selves perish. To understand this principle is not to be 
impatient, not to reproach Fate, not to blame others. 
He who understands the doctrine of self-help, blames 
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himself for failure. It is on this ground that I object to 
violence. If we blame others, where we should blame 
ourselves, and wish for or bring about their destruction, 
that does not remove the root cause of the disease which, 
on the contrary, sinks all the deeper for the ignorance 
thereof. 


Satyagraha 

We, then, see that the people themselves are as res¬ 
ponsible as, and even more responsible than, the Princes 
tor the defects pointed out by me. If public opinion is 
opposed to a particular line of action, it should be im¬ 
possible for the Prince to adopt it. Opposition here 
does not mean merely inaudible murmur. Riblic opposi¬ 
tion is effective only where there is strength behind it. 
What does a son do when he objects to some action of his 
father ? He requests the father to desist from the objec¬ 
tionable course, i.e., presents respectful petitions. If the 
father does not agree in spite of repeated prayers, he non- 
co-operates with him to the extent even of leaving the 
paternal roof. This is pure justice. Where father and 
son are uncivilized, they quarrel, abuse each other and 
often even come to blows. An obedient son is ever 
modest, ever peaceful and ever loving. It is only his 
love which, on due occasion, compels him to non-co- 
operate. The father himself understands this loving 
non-co-operation. He cannot endure abandonment by 
or separation from the son, is distressed at heart and 
repents. Not that it always happens thus. But the son’s 
duty of non-co-operation is clear. 

Such non-co-operation is possible between a Prince 
and his people. In particular circumstances, it may be 
the people’s duty. Such circumstances can exist only 
where the latter are by nature fearless and are lovers of 
liberty. They generally appreciate the laws of the State 
and obey them voluntarily without the feat of punish¬ 
ment. Reasoned and willing obedience to the laws of the 
State is the first lesson in non-co-operation 

The second is that of tolerance. We must tolerate 
many laws- of the State, even when they are inconvenient. 
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A son may not approve of some orders of the father, and 
yet he obeys them. It is only when they are unworthy 
of tolerance and irnmoral that he disobeys them. Tlie 
father will at once understand such respectful disobedience. 
In the same way, it is only when a people have proved 
their active loyalty by obeying the many laws of the State 
that they acquire the right of civil disobedience. 

The third lesson is that of suffering. He who has 
not the capacity of suffering cannot non-co-operate. He 
who has not learnt to sacrifice his property, and even his 
family, when necessary, can never noii-co-operate. It is 
possible that a Prince enraged by non-co-operation will 
inflict all manner of punishments. There lies the test of 
love, patience, and strength. He who is not ready to 
undergo the fiery ordeal cannot non-co-operate. A 
whole people cannot be considered fit or ready for non- 
co-operation when only an individual or two have mas¬ 
tered these three lessons. A large number of the people 
must be thus prepared before tney can non-co-operate. 
The result of hasty non-co-operation can only lead to 
harm. Some patriotic young men, who do not under¬ 
stand the limitations noted by me, grow impatient. Pre¬ 
vious preparation is needed for non-co-operation, as it is 
for all important things. A man cannot become a non¬ 
co-operator by merely wishing to be one. Discipline 
is obligatory. I do not know that many have undergone 
the needful discipline in any part of Kathiawad. And 
when the requisite discipline has been gone through, 
probably, non-co-operation will be found to be unnecessary. 

As it is, I observe the necessity for individuals to 
prepare themselves in Kathiawad as well as in other 
parts of India. Individuals must cultivate the spirit of 
service, renunciation, truth, non-violence, self-restraint, 
patience, etc. They must engage in constructive work 
in order to develop these qualities. Many reforms would 
be effected automatically, if we put in a good deal of silent 
work among the people. 

The Politicals 

Kathiawad is famous for its political class. This 
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class afiFects an exaggerated politeness and consequently 
it has developed hypocrisy, timidity and sycophancy. 
They are an educated body of men and, therefore, they 
must become the pioneers in reforms. They can do much 
for the people, if they wish. We find contentment among 
the people in places where these political officials are 
men of character. Needless to say that my remarks apply 
to the politicals as a class. I do not wish to suggest that 
they apply to every member of that class. On the con¬ 
trary, I know that some of the best of workers are drawn 
from this class. Hence, I have never lost hope about 
this class. Much good might result if only it serves 
the States, not for making money but for pure service. 

Other Classes 

Again, constructive service is easy for those who 
not serving the States have adopted an independent pro¬ 
fession. I am anxious to see them develop the qualities 
mentioned above. We want silent workers and pure 
fighters who would merge themselves among the people. 
Workers of this description can be counted on one’s 
fingers. Is there even one such worker for every village 
in Kathiawad? I know the answer is in the negative. 
The class of people who will read this will hardly have any 
idea of rural life. Those who have some idea of it will 
not like it. Still India, and hence Kathiawad, lives in the 
villages. 

The Spinning-Wheel 

How is this service to be rendered ? Here I give 
the first place to the spinning-wheel. I have heard much 
against it. But I know the time is near when the very 
thing which is being abused to-day will be worshipped as 
Sudarsban Chakra. I am confident that if we do not take 
it up voluntarily, the force of circumstances will compel 
us. The study of Indian economics is the study 
of the spinning-wheel. It is the sine qua non for the revivi 
of our languishing village industries. I do not look upon 
hand-spinning as an occupation, but as a duty incuml^t 
upon followers of all religious sects and denominations. 
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An American writer says that the future lies with the 
nations that believe in manual labour. Nations are tired 
of the worship of lifeless machines, multiplied ad infinitum. 
We are destroying the roatchless living machines, 
our own bodies, by leaving them to rust and trying to 
substitute lifeless machinery for them. It is a law of God 
that the body must be fully worked and utilized. We 
dare not ignore it. The spinning-wheel is the auspicious 
symbol of Sharir Yajna —body labour. He who eats his 
food without offering this sacrifice steals it. By giving up 
this sacrifice, we became traitors to the country and bang¬ 
ed the door in the face of the Goddess of Fortune. The 
numerous men and women in India, whose bodies are 
mere skeletons, bear witness to this. My revered friend 
Shri Shastriar says I am interfering even in the people’s 
choice of their dress. This is perfectly true. It is the 
duty of every servant of the nation to do so, whenever it 
becomes necessary. I would certainly raise my voice 
against it, if the nation takes, say, to the pantaloon. It is 
wholly unsuited to our climate. It is the duty of every 
Indian to raise his voice against the nation using foreign 
cloth. The opposition really is not to the cloth being 
foreign, but to the poverty which its importation brings 
in its train. If the nation gives up its jawar and hajri and 
imports oats from Scotland or rye from Russia, I would 
certainly intrude into the nation’s kitchen, would scold 
it to the full, and even sit dhama and make the agony of 
my soul heard. Such intrusions have even happened 
within recent times. During the late diabolical war in 
Europe, people were compelled to raise particular crops, 
and the States controlled the food and drink of their 
subjects. 

Those who wish to serve in the villages cannot but 
take up the study of the spinning-wheel. Hundreds and 
even thousands of young men and women can earn their 
livelihood by its means and doubly repay the nation for it. 
Ilus work means organization and familiarity with every 
villager to whom one could easily impart a rudimentary 
knowledge of economics and politics. The work might 
also include the true education of the village children and 
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give one an insight into the many wants and shottcom- 
ings of villages. 

Not only is there no conflict possible between a 
Prince and his subjects in this YJjadi work, but, on the 
other hand, their relations might be expected to become 
cordial. The fulfilment of this expectation is conditional 
on the workers’ humility. I am^ therefore, neither asham¬ 
ed nor do I hesitate in asking this Political Conference to 
give prominence to the spinning-wheel. 

The Suppressed Classes 

Such also is the work among untouchables. It is 
the bounden duty of all Hindus to remove untouchability. 
Here also, no interference need be feared from any Prince. 
I firmly believe that Hindus would regain the strength of 
soul, if by scrvdng the suppressed and receiving their 
hearts’ blessing they carried on a process of self-purifica¬ 
tion. Untouchability is a great blot on Hinduism. It 
is necessary to remove that blot. The Hindu who serves 
the suppressed will be a saviour of Hinduism, and will 
enshrine himself in the hearts of his suppressed brothers 
and sisters. 

Powder is of tw'o kinds. One is obtained by the 
fear of punishment, and the other by arts of love. Power 
based on love is a thousand times more effective and 
permanent than the one derived from fear of punish¬ 
ment. ''Khen the members of this Conference will 
prepare themselves by loving service, they will acquire 
the right to speak on behalf of the people and no Prince 
will be able to resist them. Then only is there an atmos¬ 
phere for non-co-operation, if it ever becomes necessary. 

But I have faith in the Princes. They wflll at once 
recognize the force of such enlightened and forceful pub¬ 
lic opinion. After all, the Princes, too, are Indians. 
This country is all in all to them, as it is to us. It is pos¬ 
sible to touch their hearts. I, for one, do not think it mflS- 
cult to make a successful appeal to their sense of justice. 
We have never made an earnest effort. We are in a hurry. 
In conscientiously preparing ourselves for service lies our 
victory, the victory of Princes as well as the people. 
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Hindu-Muslim Unity 

The third question is that of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
I have one or two letters from Kathiawad which show 
that this question is exercising some minds even in 
Kathiawad. I need scarcely say that there must be unity 
between Hindus and Mussalmans. No worker dare 
ignore any single part of the nation. 

My Field of Labour 

I know that to many my speech will appear incom¬ 
plete and even insipid. But I cannot give any practical 
or useful advice by going outside my province. My 
field of labour is clearly defined and it pleases me. I 
am fascinated by the law of love. It is the philosopher’s 
stone for me. I know ahimsa alone can provide a remedy 
for our ills. In my view, the path of non-violence is 
not the path of the timid or the unmanly. Ahimsa is the 
height of Kshairija Dharma, as it represents the climax of 
fearlessness. In it, there is no scope for flight or for 
defeat. Being a quality of the soul, it is not difficult of 
attainment. It comes easily to a person who feels the 
presence of the soul within. I believe that no other path 
but that of non-violence will suit India. The symbol of 
that dharma for India is the spinning-wheel, as it alone is 
the friend of the distressed and the giver of plenty for the 
poor. The law of love knows no bounds of space or time. 
My Swaraj^ therefore, takes note of Bhangis, Dheds, Dublas 
and the weakest of the weak, and, except the spinning- 
wheel, I know no other thing which befriends all these. 

I have not discussed your local questions of which 
I have not sufficient knowledge. I have not dealt with 
the questions of the ideal constitution for the States, as 
you alone can be its fashioners. My duty lies in discover¬ 
ing and employing means by which the nation may evolve 
the strength to enforce its will. When once the nation is 
TOnsdous of its strength, it will find its own way or make 
it. That Prince is acceptable to me who becomes a 
Prince among his people’s servants. The subjects are the 
real master. But what is the servant to do if the master 
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goes to sleep ? Everything, therefore, is included in 
trying for a true national awakening. 

Such being my ideal, there is room for Indian States 
in Swaraj as conceived by me, and there is full protection 
guaranteed to the subjects for their rights. The true 
source of rights is duty. I have, therefore, spoken only 
about the duties of Princes as well as the peoples. If 
we all discharge our duties, rights will not be far to seek. 
If leaving duties unperformed we run after rights, they will 
escape us like a will-o’-the-wisp. The more we pursue 
them, the farther will they fly. The same teaching has 
been embodied by Krishna in the immortal words: 
‘Action alone is thine. Leave thou the fruit severely 
alone.’ Action is duty; fruit is the right. 



RULERS AND RULED 


‘‘No people have risen who thought only of rights. Only 
those did so who thought of duties. Out of the performance 
of duties flow rights, and those that knew and performed their 
duties came naturally by the rights.” 

The follotring is a substance of GandhijTs concluding speech 
at the Kathian’ad Political Conference held at Bhavnagar : 

Whenever I have come to Kathiawad, I have been 
covered with overflowing love. It is no w'onder when 
I know that everywhere in India I find Kathiaw^ad, i.e., 
the overwhelming love of Kathiawad. Much as I prize 
that love, I crave for that ‘love, amazing love divine’ 
which nourishes the soul, and not the love wLich, not be¬ 
ing backed by the will to perform promises made, withers 
the soul. It is service of the people that connects you 
and me, and not circumstances of a private nature. Unless 
therefore, you give all your love practical shape, turn 
it into w^ork of public benefit, it has, for me at least, no 
meaning. I am an ordinary mortal, as much exposed to 
affections and passions as any one of you. But I always 
try to control them. I, therefore, demand lovQ which 
soothes but does not overwhelm. I w^ant the fire of 
that love to purify, and not to burn me. Let all your 
love, therefore, be converted into work in fulfilment of 
the national programme. 

I am grateful to you for allowing me to exercise 
the fullest discretion as regards the resolutions you had 
drafted for consideration before the Subjects Committee. 
Your draft contained a long list of grievances. I asked 
you to restrain the desire for passing resolutions regard¬ 
ing grievances, and to cultivate self-discipline and the 
edacity of suffering. You accepted my advice, not out 
of regard for my personality, but because you knowr 
that I am a practical man and have some experience of 
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public affairs. In advising you, however, to drop most 
of your resolutions, I did not mean to muzzle mj^elf, 
too, on the matters referred to therein. I have taken up 
greater responsibility on my shoulders. I do not want 
to go to sleep because you have waived all discussion 
of your grievances. It shall be, for me, a year ot intense, 
unremitting toil. 

But I shall work on my condition. The advice I 
have given you is based on trust, trust in human nature, 
trust in the Kathiawad Chiefs. Even so, at Amritsar, 

I pleaded with my brother delegates not to distrust Mr. 
ISIontagu, not to distrust Lord Sinha’s judgment, not to 
distrust His Majesty the King, and you Imow that the 
Congress accepted my advice to a considerable extent. 
You must remember that against me was ranged that 
day no less an opponent dian the late Lokamanya Tilak. 
But he and the others saw that I was suggesting the pro¬ 
per thing and accepted my suggestion. I pleaded with 
them, somewhat in tiffs wise: ‘Accept the Reforms to¬ 
day, as given in good faith. The moment you feel that 
they are more a burden than a blessing, you may reject 
them. For, Mr. Montagu says that he has tried to secure 
all that he could for us. Lord Sinha, a man in the know 
and a distinguished patriot, has also advised the country 
to accept the Reforms. The King’s message, too, was 
couched in graceful language.’ All those considerations 
led me to suggest acceptance of the Reforms. Out of 
that state of trust, when it was proved to be misplaced, 
arose Non-co-operation. To-day, too, I am asking you 
to adopt a policy of trust. But pray do not press the 
parallel too far. It is meant only to assure you that I do 
not want to sit silent. I have heard more tales of woe 
than you have told me. I do not know how much of 
all I have heard is true. But you may be sure that as soon 
as I am convinced that the complaints are true, I shall use 
whatever ability and resourcefulness I possess to get 
them remedied. I shall try to see the Princes concerned. 

If I succeed in getting a hearing from them, I shall dis¬ 
cuss aU your grievances with them and shall, if permitted, 
acquaint the public with the result. Mussalman friend^^ 
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from Dhoraji had a series of grievances against the Tha- 
kore Saheb of Gondal. They asked to be permitted to 
place them before the Conference. But I dissuaded them, 
as I was not in possession of the facts. I have the honour 
to know the 'iTiakore Saheb of Gondal. I have had 
the pleasure of meeting him. I regard him with respect 
and I know that he is a capable ruler. It is, therefore, 
unbearable that he should mean or do any harm to his 
subjects. How can I indict him at the instance of half a 
do 2 en or more people ? So long as I have not seen him 
or not spoken to the subordinate officers concerned, it 
would not be possible for me to give any definite lead. 
It would be against my nature to do so. I, therefore, 
assured Mr. Dhorajiwala that I would inquire into all 
his charges, and then do the needful. It was an awkward 
situation my having to advise the Mussalman friends 
who might not trust me and know that I make no dis¬ 
tinction between a Hindu and a Mussalman. But Mau- 
lana Shaukat All’s arrival has fortified me. I told them 
that the Maulana and I would both consider over the 
matter, and give them our joint advice. I am glad to say 
that they agreed to tliis. 

Jamnagar is in the same position as Gondal. I have 
numerous complaints against the ruler of that State also. 
If a subject may claim friendship with a ruling Prince, 
I may say that Jam Saheb and I were friends in our youth. 
The late Kevalram Mavji Dave gave me a note of intro¬ 
duction to Jam Saheb when I went to England. Vety 
often we used to meet each other there, and the wish 
was dearest to the hearts of every one of us, his friends, 
that he should succeed to the gadi of Jamnagar. But 
to-day I hear numerous charges against him, none of 
which I wish may be true. I wish that Jam Seheb should, 
of his own accord, remedy all the wrongs (if any) that 
^y have been committed against his subjects by him or 
in his name. It is not my purpose to embarrass him. 
I should approach him in all humility and plead with 
him. I should do the same with my bitterest opponent. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, for instance, thinks I am the wicked¬ 
est man on earth. If he were to return to India as the 
4 
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King’s representative, I would not hesitate to approach 
him, if need be, in all humility. Why should I do other¬ 
wise with Jam Saheb ? I have a huge pile of material 
before me aspersing both him and the Thakore Saheb of 
Gondal. But how can I make use of it, how can 1 criticize 
them without inquiring ? But I am not going to ignore 
or suppress any of the charges or complaints. I shall, 
during the current year, tr}' my best to get them investi¬ 
gated and shall submit to you a day-to-clay diary of my 
work at the close of the year. 

A word now for your part of the bargain. I asked 
you not to disturb the task 1 have undertaken, by private 
or public criticism of a bitter or rancorous nature. I 
ask you not to irritate the Princes. They are, after all, 
rulers and arc, therefore, like all men in authority. Au¬ 
thority blurs the vision. We cannot have Rama in every 
age, nor Umar. None of the Caliphs, who came 
after the glorious thirty years of the Caliphate, could 
ever approach any one of the first four Caliphs. Such 
rulers are rare, even as the gems embedded in the most 
hidden recesses of mines. Wherever, therefore, I find a 
ruler getting irritated or angry, I am patient with him. 
For, anger is natural to them as much as to you or me, if 
we were similarly placed. Kings are no more philoso¬ 
phers or saints than an}^ one of us. The world knows 
only one Janak Videhi. Even under Swaraj^ we shall 
have to put up with a fair amount of failings of the Swaraj 
officials. Why, only an hour ago, perhaps, I gave you 
a foretaste of how a man in authority behaves. How 
can I say that I did not, in any instance, abuse my autho¬ 
rity.? A Shastri and a Muni asked for permission to 
speak; I did not give it. I told the Muni: ‘No more 
this wordy warfare for you. Your business is to go about 
from place to place introducing Charkhas in every home.* 
How do I know that I did not exceed the bounds of pro¬ 
priety in thus disallowing both ? But I was clothed 
in authority, however brief, and so you put up with me. 
Wherever there is the use of authority, there is scope for 
anger and injustice, and we must need drink many a bitter 
cup at the hands of rulers. 
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I have thus presented to you two sides of the case, 
one for the rulers and the other for the ruled. It is un¬ 
bearable for me that a Kathiawad Prince should do wrong 
to his subjects. To him I say: ‘For what earthly use 
do you behave thus ?’ To you I say : ‘You must learn 
lessons of forbearance and self-suffering.’ I commend to 
your attention the last paragraph of my printed Presi¬ 
dential Address.* I would ask you to read and read that 
paragraph and to chew and djgcst it. No people have 
risen w’ho thought only of rights. Only those did so 
w’ho thought of duties. Out of the performance of 
duties flow rights, and those that knew and performed 
their duties came naturally by the rights. The Shastras 
inculcate reverence to parents. It means implicit obe¬ 
dience to them, and why do we willingly obey like that ? 
We know that an angry look from his mother was suffi¬ 
cient to make the giant-like Shaukat Ali cower before her. 
What is the secret of this willing obedience ? It is, that 
the obedience carries with it enjoyment of a right—the 
right to inheritance. At the back of obedience is a cons¬ 
ciousness of a right to be enjoyed, and yet woe to the 
man who obeys with an eye to the right to inheritance. 
It is the Shastras again that inculcate obedience without 
an eye to the fruit thereof. He who thinks not of the 
right gets it, and he who thinks of it loses it. That is 
the rule of conduct I would like to place before you. If 
you follow it, I have no doubt that you will create a dis¬ 
ciplined army of workers for Swaraj. After you have 
succeeded in raising such an army, no ruler dare ignore 
you. As it is, the gentleman who invited the next con¬ 
ference to South did so with considerable trepidation, 
lest a ruler should refuse permission to hold it. You 
have, therefore, to clear the atmosphere, and to raise your 
moral stature to such a degree that no one would want to 
refuse your request. I hope you will not misunderstand 
me. I am not asking you to do aught that you should 
not do, that may be calculated to injure your self-respect. 
Always insist on truth, and urge it with humility and 


^ See page 46. 
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grace. I am a journalist of long standing. In my own 
way, I claim to know my art weU. For, I make it a point 
to write only one thing when there are a hundred things 
that I might write. Now, if I were to open the co¬ 
lumns of Young India and Navajivan to aU the controversial 
topics and complaints that are referred to me, that would 
be the surest way to lose the little reputation I have gain¬ 
ed for these journals. And, punctilious though I am in 
the observance of this rule, 1 dare say I err on occasions. 
I would, therefore, ask such of you, as are journalists 
and publicists, to curb your pen and tongue. Exercise 
the strictest economy of words, but not of truth. Res¬ 
train your expression, but not the inner light, which 
should burn brighter with increasing restraint. Not 
will you thus fall a prey to weakness. Flattery and anger 
are the two sides of weakness, one the obverse, the other 
the reverse. The reverse—anger—is worse than the 
obverse—hatteiya Only a weak man either resorts to 
flatter)^ or tries to disguise his weakness under anger. 
Let no one flatter himself that his anger is an expression of 
his strength. Strength lies only in action and action is 
duty done, lliosc who have captivated the hearts of 
men arc souls heroic and true, who have burnt their pas¬ 
sions to cinders in the fire of restraint. For you also, 
therefore, who have the salvation of Kathiawad at heart, 
patience and restraint should be the watchwords. The 
king carries on his work by means of punitive sanctions. 
You will catr/ on your work with the sanction of sacri¬ 
fice and love. Drench both the rulers and the ruled with 
the water of your sacrifice and love, so that you may 
convert Kathiawad into an Eden worthy for men and gods 
to behold. If I may bless you, that is my blessing. If 
I am not worthy to give you blessings, that is my prayer 
to God. Let the spinning-wheel be a symbol of your 
sacrifice and love for fellow-men. 



I CRY TO CONQUER 


“Even if the whole world of Shastris were to be against me, 

I would proclaim from the house-tops that they are wrong in 
considering untouchability to be part of the I lindu religion.” 

'Keplying to an address presented by the Kepresentative 
y\ssemhly and handed to him by the Thakore Saheb of K/ijk-ot 
in a massive gold-gilt costly casket of silver, Gandhifi said : 

As I entered the Darbargadh to-day, my memory 
went back to an incident of my childhood which hap¬ 
pened on this very spot and which I have treasured 
all these years. It was customar)'- in those days, on the 
occasion of a royal wedding, to send a deputation to bridal 
States, before the wedding took place. ITie sons of tlie 
minister would form part of the deputation. My father 
who was then minister, however, had made it a point 
never to send his boys on such occasions. At the time, 
which I am recalling to-day, deputations were to go to 
Ktinpur and Dharampur. My father, of course, kept us back. 
My good mother, who was more worldly and did not 
want her children to be robbed of the prizes of the posi¬ 
tion, pressed my brother and me to go to the late Thakore 
Saheb and cry before him. When he asked us what we 
were after, we were to tell him that we wanted to go to 
Dharampur. We followed the advice and we were sent 
not to Dharampur, but Kanpur. To-day also I must cry 
to conquer. I shall cry not for name and fame or wealth 
and position. Fame, said the Shastris who blessed me, 
was ever a virgin, inasmuch as she failed to find a suitable 
match for her, and they wished that that coy damsel 
should at last wed with me. May she ever remain ‘in 
single blessedness.’ For, 1 am sure that were she to marry 
me, I would be undone. I cry not, therefore, for fame, 
but one or two things you have withheld from me. 

I am thankful for all the kind things you have said 
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about me, and more for tlie kinder sentiment expressed by 
the Thakore Saheb. I wish I was worthy of them. I 
do not, for a moment, flatter myself with the beUef that 
I am all I have been described to be. I am one of the 
people and want to continue as such. Let me pray that 
I may remain untouclied by the honour you have done 
me. 

X'^'hilst, then, I thank you, I must register my com¬ 
plaint about one or two tilings. You have omitted all 
mention of them in the address, whether purposely or not 
I do not know. You have rightly mentioned truth and 
non-violence as my guiding principles. I would, indeed, 
be a lifeless corpse without those two life-principles. 
But I am surprised that you have studiously omitted aU 
reference to the two tilings, pursuit of wliich is insepar¬ 
able from the practice of truth and non-violence. I 
refer to ¥J)adi and removal of untouchability. 'fhese two 
things are, in a manner, more important than Hindu-Mus- 
lim unity, for that unity is impossible without them. 
So long as we have not rid Hinduism of the stain of un- 
touchabiliry, it is impossible to achieve real Hindu-Mus- 
lim unity. 

A very thoughtful Mussalman once told me that so 
long as there was untouchability in Hinduism, it was 
difficult for Mussalmans to entertain any regard for that 
faith or its followers. I have repeated times without 
number that an ‘untouchable’ community is unknown 
to the Shastras. The weaver and the scavenger are not 
classed as untouchables by the Shastras. I am both. 
My mother was certainly a scavenger inasmuch as she 
cleaned me when I was a child. But she did not, on that 
account, become an untouchable. Why, then, should 
a Bhangi, who renders similar necessary service, be re¬ 
garded as untouchable ? Even if the whole world of 
Shastris were to be against me, I would proclaim from the 
house-tops that they are wrong in considering untouch¬ 
ability to be part of the Hindu religion. 

And, in this connection, I take leave to mention one 
thing that both pleased and pained me. I was glad to 
notice that the ^‘Shastris’ blessmgs” was the first item of 
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to-day’s programme. But I wondered whether there 
was a false ring about them. Their praise meant endorse¬ 
ment of my work on untouchability. Did they approve 
of my activity about it or did they merely obey the pre¬ 
sumed or declared will of the Thakore Saheb that they 
should bless me ? The benediction rang untrue because 
of the omission in your address of my campaign against 
untouchability. I beseech you, Thakore Saheb, to be 
kind to them, to befriend the depressed people of your 
State, even as Rama of old befriended Shabari and Guha, 
both presumably untouchables. I ask you to ensure 
them admission to schools, temples and all pubhe places. 

I was distressed to find the boy scouts clad in foreign 
Khaki. I did expect that these at least would be clad in 
Khadi. If you have KJmdi uniforms for your boy scouts 
and your police, you can relieve the misery of the poor, 
the untouchables and the indigent widow. I entreat you, 
therefore, Thakore Saheb and members of the Represen¬ 
tatives’ Assembly, to resolve to wear KJjadi and to have 
KJjadi uniforms for all the State employees. You have 
given me a rich casket. I have no strong room nor safe 
to keep it in. Nor have I men to keep charge of the 
strong room or the safe, if I had them. I have thus to 
hand over all such costly presents to friends like Jamnalal 
Bajaj to take care of them for public use. But I have 
room enough to store KJjadi and I, therefore, beg Khadi 
of every one I meet. I would not hesitate to ask even 
Lord Reading to dress himself and his orderly in Khadi. 

Your sword, worthy Ruler, is a mighty symbol. 
Your path is like your sword’s edge, you may not depart 
by even a hair’s breadth from the straight and narrow 
path of truth. It is an eternal reminder of the fact that 
in yotir State there should be not a single drunkard, and 
no impure man or woman. It is your duty to put strength 
■where there is weakness, and cleanliness where there is 
^rt. Befriend the poor and the oppressed. Your sword 
is not meant for others’ necks, it is meant for your own. 
You can tell your people that the moment you exceed 
the bounds of your authority, they may put you to the 
sword. I speak in these terms to you, as I owe a duty to 
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you, Thakore Salieb. Your father made my father an 
unconditional gift of some land. I have thus eaten your 
salt, and I should not be worth the salt, if I did not on 
this solemn occasion invite your attention to what are a 
Prince’s obvious duties. The honour you have done 
me la 5 ^s me under a deep debt of gratitude. I prize the 
relief of the poor and the oppressed and the untouchable 
more than all that honour. Tell me that you have in¬ 
troduced numerous spimung-wheels in your villages 
and schools, that you have introduced Yihadi in all your 
departments, and that all your public institutions and 
places arc throvm open to the untouchables, and I shall 
feel doubly honoured and in reverence bow down my 
head to you. May God bless you with strength to serve 
y'our people 1 



KATHIAWAD CONFERENCE RESOLUTION 


'*A.himsa is a constructive, not a destructive, force; founder of 
democracies, not subversive of Princes or States; achieves the 
assimilation of all that is best in the rulers and the ruled. In a 
word, it seeks to establish a bond between the two, sustained 
not by armed force but by affection.” 

I shall refer here only to one resolution which I 
drafted and moved, and with which I tlunk I have served 
the Conference and Kathiawad. Here is the resolution: 

“With a view to avoiding the possibility of any misunderstand¬ 
ing between the rulers and the ruled, and with a view to a fuller 
recognition of its own limitations, as also in confirmadon of the 
custom which has been for some time in operaticin, this Con¬ 
ference resolves that it shall not pass any resolution condemning 
or criticizing an individual State.” 

ITie resolution is a result of my devotion to truth. 
I said that the Conference could not have been held in 
Porbandar but for an implicit understanding with H. H. 
the Maharana Saheb of Porbandar, and that it must con¬ 
tinue to be held only under such condition for some 
time longer. This was a measure of the helplessness of 
the Conference—a helplessness which could not be re¬ 
medied except by a candid public confession thereof. 
A patient can ill afcrd to conceal his disease. If he does 
so, he becomes his own enemy. 

Two resolutions criticizing individual States were 
brought up before the Subjects Committee. I cannot 
say mere was no occasion for them, but I saw that they 
were beyond the understood limitations of the Confe¬ 
rence. The Subjects Committee rejected them. The 
Conference could not live long if it were to entertain 
such resolutions. And so I advised the Conference to 
confess its helplessness. It was a bitter dose for the 
Subjects Committee. It was no pleasure to me to tender 
the advice, but my duty and the duty of the Conference, 
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however painful, was clear to me. Some of the mem¬ 
bers disapproved of the resolution, but they accepted my 
advice out of their generosity and far-sightedness. 

This added to my responsibility, for I know that I 
should hold myself principally to blame for any untoward 
result that may arise out of tliis. But I have no mis¬ 
givings. Self-imposed restraint is always beneficial. 

If the members of the Conference observe tliis re¬ 
solution in thought, word and deed, it will enhance the 
capacity of the Conference to do the work within the 
scope defined by the resolution. Ruling Princes have 
been until now loath to permit die holding of the Con¬ 
ference in their States, for fear of its entertaining resolu¬ 
tions condemning or criticizing individual States. In 
the face of this difficulty, it were waste of energy to en¬ 
gage in the alluring but futile attempt to criticize the 
drawbacks of individual States, and then to plead want 
of time for less alluring constructive work, would be 
hypocritical. Now with the resolution, members can 
either set about the unexciting but essential work of 
reconstruction, or close their shop, and as no one likes 
to go into bankruptcy, the executive body of the Con¬ 
ference, let us hope, wiU do the things needful. 

Let not the resolution be taken to mean a declaration 
on the part of the Conference that the administration 
of these States is beyond cavil, but it merely means that 
we have no power to-day to criticize a State in a 
conference held in another State. Nor does it mean 
that the wrongs of an individual State may not be discus¬ 
sed before the Subjects Committee. Indeed, a member 
may seek the advice of the Conamittee in all such cases. 
OiJy no such resolution can be passed by the Conference. 
The executive body of the Conference may open corres¬ 
pondence with the States concerned, may interview the 
Princes or their officials, and request them to redress the 
wrongs complained of, or in case the complaints in ques-- 
tion are disproved, declare that they had no foundation. 
It is possible that responsible States will welcome this 
unobtrusive gentle procedure and may even use it as a 
shield and correct themselves. 
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This intervention on the part of the Conference 
presupposes ability, perseverance and discretion on the 
part of its executive. Let them not proceed on assump¬ 
tions or presumptions. They must have confidence to 
melt the hearts of the Princes. This confidence arises 
out of a genuine desire to serve both the State and the 
subjects, and a recognition that the object of the Con¬ 
ference is not to end but mend these States. If the for¬ 
mer is intended, the States arc no place in which to hold 
the Conference. 

Ahimsa is a constructive, not a destructive, force; 
founder of democracies, not subversive of Princes or 
States; achieves the assimilation of all that is best in the 
rulers and the ruled. In a word, it seeks to establish a 
bond between the two, sustained not by armed force but 
by affection. The modern tendencies are subversive, 
the ancient culture conserves all that is best. Ahimsa 
aims at the greatest good of aU, himsa builds the prosperity 
of one on the destruction of another. Democracy is not 
always good, autocracy is not always bad. Both have 
their uses for a Conference that seeks to reach its goal 
tlirough truth and non-violence. 

The field of work that is open to the Conference is 
A'ast. There is Khadi, there is untouchability, there is 
temperance work, also social reform, water storage for 
years of draught, planting trees, and many other things. 

These, indeed, need the co-operation of Princes, 
but more the co-operation of their servants. These 
are drawn from the articulate seaion of the people, and 
unless they realize their duty, unless they make up their 
minds to interest themselves in public service fearlessly, 
no reform is possible. The effort of the Conference will, 
therefore, primarily be among the people themselves. 
For, people are the toots, the State is the fruit. If the 
roots are sweet, the fruits are bound to be sweet. 

The subjects of each State can have their own Con¬ 
ference in their respective States and they may certainly 
criticize their respective administrations with due res¬ 
traint. But this also can be built on a foundation of cons¬ 
tructive work. 
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This needs seifless, fearless workers. Have you 
got them ? Let those that are available plod on ceaseless¬ 
ly and patiently. 

So much for the people. If the Princes will only 
understand, the resolution increases their responsibility. 
Many of them boycott the Conference for fear of criticism 
or condemnation. But now, I submit, it behoves them 
to welcome this resolution, appreciate the wisdom and 
good-will of the Conference, and satisfy it by using it as a 
bridge between themselves and the people. From the 
evidence before me I cannot say that all the administra¬ 
tion of all the Katliiawad States is beyond cavil. Some 
of them, I hear, have grievously erred. Let them recog¬ 
nize the signs of the times. The cataclysm that is sweep¬ 
ing over the earth to-day, and which threatens India 
too, is a great sign. As a chaotic force it is pernicious, 
but it has, at its back, a noble object. The world, though 
not itself virtuous, pays an unconscious homage to virtue. 
It is tired of autocratic tyrannies, it is impatient of them. 
In its impatience, it forgets that the remedy that it seeks 
to employ is worse than the disease; but it desires reform, 
it desires the reign of equity and justice. Votaries of 
truth and abimsa like myself are convinced that that way 
equity and justice do not he. But they are no less con¬ 
vinced that unless the men in power take the warning, 
they are doomed. Let the ruhng Princes beware. Let 
them not choose the way to moral bankruptcy. The 
unswerving faith that India will not go that way sustains 
me. May the ruhng Princes not falsify that faith 1 



. A KATHIAWADrS WAIL 

""‘I disclaim any undue partiality for the States. At the same 
time I owe them no grudge; I do not desire their destruction. 
There is an abundant scope for reform in them which it should 
not be impossible to effect to-day. But it is my firm belief 
that it is impossible to reform the States in the true sense 
while India is in bondage.’’ 

An enraged Kathiawadi youth writes : 

‘‘I must painfully tell you that you have put us in a very awk¬ 
ward fix by sealing our lips, and unless you release us from this 
disability, you will unman us altogether. Even the restrictions 
imposed by Sjt. Mansukhlal, which you decried, were far more 
liberal than the disabilities that you have now imposed. For, 
whereas the former, at least, permitted people to criticize 
individual States in cases of ‘flagrant injustice’ you have deprived 
them even of that right, lliis is intolerable. Is it not rather 
curious that whereas in British India the shghtcst wTongis enough 
to make you flare up in righteous indignation, you wron’t allow 
even a single condemnatory syllable to be uttered against any 
individual State, though it might perpetrate the worst tyranny 
on its innocent ryots ? It is lime that you reconsidered your 
self-denying ordinance. And if you cannot withdraw it altoge¬ 
ther, you should at least revise it to the extent of restoring the 
liberty to protest against cases of ‘flagrant injustice.’ Remember, 
at Bhavnagar, yf>u undertook to obtain a redress of our grie¬ 
vances. Now that you have been disappointed in your efforts, 
does it not become your sacred duty to ventilate those questions 
before the public ? But that duty you have not discharged yet 
and have prevented others from discharging. That is why we 
are to-day ground down by oppression. Freedom of public 
discussion is our sacred and inalienable right and you ought to 
teach the Kathiawad public to exercise that right. But you are 
doin^ just the reverse and by your curious silence are in fact 
conmving at the wrong. In moments of despair, I am tempted 
to charge you with showing an undue partiality towards the 
States. It is time that you escaped from the atmosphere of un¬ 
reality created around you by the Kathiawad diplomats, and turned 
the Imttery of your righteous indignation to the ‘flagrant wrongs’ 
that lie beyond it, and give the same liberty to others. Won’t you 
remember and make good the promise you made at Bhavnagar ?” 
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The Kathiawadi friend in question has an undoubted 
right to write to me as he has done, just as it is my’‘duty 
to give a patient hearing to what the youth might have to 
say. Every duty performed confers upon one certain 
rights, vhilst the exercise of every right carries with it 
certain corresponding obligations. And so the never- 
ending cycle of duty and right goes ceaselessly on. In 
the present case, for instance, the Kathiawadi youth 
began by exercising his right to pour forth his grief 
to me. I discharge my duty by giving him a patient 
hearing, with the result that the right to speak out my 
mind to the Kathiawadi youth has now accrued to me, 
and it is the duty of the Kathiawadi youth in question to 
hear and try inwardly to digest and assimilate what I 
might have to say. 

I very well remember the promise I made at Bhav- 
nagar. I have not yet lost hope. My efforts still conti¬ 
nue, but their result is not in my hands, but in the hands 
of God who alone controls results. Nor is it necessary 
that my efforts in this direction should be before the 
public or involve my personally meeting the rulers in 
question. They may or may not even be direct, indeed, 
they may begin and end with a heart-felt prayer. Let 
no one laugh at this. I want to enter into no special 
pleading on my behalf. I mention this method of work 
because it is part and parcel of my life. For years to¬ 
gether in South Africa, my efforts consisted practically 
only in waiting and prayer, and it is my firm conviction 
that that period of silent prayer was the most fruitful 
for that work. It constituted the bedrock on which what¬ 
ever little was accomplished was based. Even to-day, 
perhaps, I may be said to be doing nothing tangible for 
the attainment of Hindu-Muslim unity, yet it is my claim 
that I am striving for it ceaselessly. Even so, in the 
matter of the In^an States, I am always on the look 
out for an opportunity. Opportunities have always come 
to me for the waiting and praying. Let no one, there¬ 
fore, be led away to think that I have ceased to cDncem 
myself about the question of the Indian States or to do 
anything in that behalf. 
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But I know that the impatient reader can judge my 
efforts only in ihc light of concrete tangible results. He 
n^ay, therefore, well feel angry if he fails to understand 
my way of doing things. 1 must hold my soul in patience, 

I may not- here enter into a discussion of Mansukh- 
lal’s restrictions. My opinion, in that respect, has not 
undergone the least change. But circumstances alter 
cases. 1 have simply laid down the indispensable condi¬ 
tions for the holding of conferences in the Indian States. 
If such conferences must be held at all, without observing 
these restrictions, I maintain that it is not possible as yet 
to hold conferences within the boundaries of the States. 

But these restrictions apply to conferences only, 
they do not affect individual action. Any one in his in¬ 
dividual capacity has always perfect liberty to criticize 
as much as he likes any Indian lAince, subject only to the 
measure of his own strength and considerations of so¬ 
briety and commonsense. 

Again, I have never suggested that individual rulers 
of Indian States may never be criticized or that conferen¬ 
ces, untrammelled by any restrictions, may not be held 
at all. On the contrary', I hold that there is nothing 
improper in holding, in British territory, conferences at 
which individual States may be freely criticized. There 
is also the undoubted right of the subjects of any State 
to criticize the administration of that State within its own 
border. That this right is not fully exercised to-day is 
a matter of deep sorrow. 

It is true that personally I do not, through Navajivan 
or otherwise, criticize individual rulers. But that is a 
different matter altogether. I claim to be a practical man, 
I have got a fair measure of my strength and I know 
how to conserve it. I have deliberately cultivated the 
habit of avoiding a useless or superfluous word. I do not 
hesitate unsparingly to denounce all wrongs, great and 
small, in British territory because I know that such denun¬ 
ciation is backed by consciousness of potential strength. 
In the case of the States, though I am not unaware of the 
terrible things going on in some of them, I have no 
strength to hack my exposure of the wrongs. 
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I disclaim any undue partiality for the States. At 
the same time I owe them no grudge; I do not desire their 
destruction. There is an abundant scope for reform in 
them which it should not be impossible to effect to-day. 
But it is my firm belief that it is impossible to reform the 
States in the true sense while India is in bondage. It 
may be possible to obtain redress here and there in cases 
of flagrant injustice by leading a crusade against it. But 
such tinkering does not interest me. It gives me no satis¬ 
faction. I am, therefore, to-day concentrating all my 
energy on the root evil. If I can eftectively touch the 
root, the branches will in time drop down of their own 
accord. 'Wliereas, on the contrary, to divert public 
attention from the root evil and mobilize it against the 
branch evUs in the States, w'ould mean lending an addi¬ 
tional lease of life to the former. That is a risk that I, 
for one, am not prepared to run. 

Let no one, however, understand me to mean from 
this that no action whatsoever is at present possible in the 
case of the States. I shall repeat here what I have already 
said. Wherever the subjects of States are ready for it, 
they can and ought to organize an agitation against 
maladministration in that State, especially if they have 
the strength to make use of the never-failing weapon of 
satyagraha. But it is a matter of deep sorrow to me that 
to-day the ruled are often tools in the hands of wdeked 
rulers. Grinding oppression has rendered the people 
nerveless. No one has yet been able to save goats from 
the clutches of tigers. The goats’ emancipation would 
be possible only if one could envisage the goat-world it¬ 
self giving birth to its would-be emancipator. Though 
reduced to the position of the goat man is to-day in 
this country, especially in the States, all hope is not 
lost for him. He belongs to a higher species. Strength 
lies dormant in the weak. If they find an environment 
in which bipeds exactly like them exhibit strength, it is 
not unlikely that they will catch the infection. Bardoli 
was only a modest fore-runner—a beam from the power¬ 
ful sun. If Bardoli exhibited the full strength and quali¬ 
fications necessary for full satyagraha, its example would 
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Spread throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
and we should find ourselves, including the people of 
the States, a free nation. 


5 



WHAT OF STATES PEOPLE ? 


“A federation of the people and the Princes will have mean¬ 
ing only when the Princes will stoop to conquer, wdll stoop 
to the level of their people, just as we ask the Englishmen to 
descend from the heights of Simla to the plains.” 

Speak 'mg at the Subjects Committee of the Karachi Cong¬ 
ress on Gandhi-lru'in Pact, Gandhiji referred to the rights of 
States subjects under tederation as follows : 

I will.say one or two words with reference to what 
has been left out in the resolution before you. One thing 
that has been left our is the Federation. What is the meaning 
of the word ‘Federation’ ? Is it a Federation between 
the Princes or the States on the one hand, and the pro¬ 
vinces put together on the other ? What are the condi¬ 
tions under which that Federation is to take place, we do 
not know at all. But the Princes have taken up one posi¬ 
tion, that there shall be no intervention on the part 
of the Federal Government in their internal affairs. AU 
I have suggested in connection with the Federation is that 
they should acknowledge that the fundamental rights 
of the people of the States should be the same as those 
of the citi 2 ens in what is called British India. If those 
rights are guaranteed under the Federal Constitution, 
then, there should be naturally some federal institution 
to protect those rights, i.e., a Federal Supreme Court or 
whatever you might like to call it, to which an appeal 
would He. I hope the Princes wHl, of their own accord, 
recognize these two things and also allow representation 
for the subjects of the States. To do this would possibly 
be somewhat of a derogation from the sovereignty which 
the Princes enjoy. But if they would be part of the 
Federation in which the larger part is to be governed by 
a spirit of absolute democracy, it is up to them to part 
with some of their power and that of their own accord 
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and free will. I am hoping that some such thing would 
happen and that is why you find no mention made of 
Federation in this resolution. 

Speaking in Hindi, he put the same thing in a different 

way : 

I have expressed my views in this matter in my state¬ 
ment to the Press immediately after the Settlement. The 
Princes are naturally touchy, and we should do nothing 
to touch them on the raw, if we can help it. We may only 
make it clear to them that a Federation of the people and 
Princes will have meaning only when the Princes will 
stoop to conejuer, will stoop to the level of (heir people, 
just as wc ask the Englishmen to descend from the heights 
of Simla to the plains. But we do not want to give them 
any notice of this. We will trust them to coiTorm to 
the spirit of the times, and I am sure that if we succeed in 
getting everything else, the Princes will offer no difficulty. 



PRINCES AND FEDERATION 

‘‘If one can divide a living body into two parts, you may divide 
India into two parts. It has lived as one country from time 
immemc^rial, and no artificial boundary can possibly divide it.’’ 

In his speech deUnred on legislatures at the Federal 
Structure Committee op the Second Found Table Conference, 
Condon, Gandhji referred to the Prince’s Problem as follows : 

With reference to sub-head (i), whilst niy sympathies, 
broadly speaking, are with Dr. Ambcdkar, my reason is 
wholly with Mr. Gavin Jones and Sir Sultan Ahmad. 
If we were a homogeneous sul:)-committee, whose mem¬ 
bers were entitled to vote and come to a conclusion, I 
should, then, sail a very long distance with Dr. Ambcdkar, 
but such is not our position. We arc an ill-assorted group, 
each member of which is perfectly independent, and is 
entitled to give his or her views. In that state we have 
no right, in my humble opinion, to say to the States what 
they shall do and what they shall not do. Tliosc States 
have ycTg generously come to our assistance and said 
that they would federate with us, and perhaps part with 
some of their rights which they might otherwise have held 
exclusively. In that condition, I could not but endorse 
the opinion given by Sir Sultan Ahmad, which was per¬ 
haps emphasized by Mr. Gavin Jones, that the utmost 
that we can do is to plead with the States and show them 
our own dilBculties; but at the same time I feel that we 
have to recognize their special difficulties also. 

Therefore, I can only venture a suggestion or two 
to the great Princes for their sympathetic consideration, 
and I would urge this,—being a man of the people, 
from the people, and endeavouring to represent the 
lowest classes of society—^I would urge upon them the 
advisability of finding a place for themselves also in any 
scheme that they may evolve and present for the accept- 
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ance of this sub-committee. I feel, and I know, that 
they have the interests of their subjects at heart. I know 
that they claim jealously to guard their interests. But 
they will, if all goes well, more and more come in con¬ 
tact with popular India, if I may so call British India, and 
they will want to make common cause with the inhabi¬ 
tants of that India, as the peop'e of that India would want 
to make common cause with the India of the Princes. 
After all, there is no vital, real division between these two 
Indias. If one can divide a living body into two parts, 
you may divide India into two parts. It has lived as one 
country from time inimemorial, and no artificial boun¬ 
dary can possibly divide it. ITie Princes, be it said to their 
creit, when they declared themselves frankly and coura¬ 
geously in favour of Federation, claimed also to be of the 
same blood with us, our own kith and kin. Flow could 
they do otherwise ? There is no difference between them 
and us except that we arc common people and they arc, 
God has made them, noblemen, princes. I wish them 
well; I wish them all prosperity; and I also pray that their 
prosperity and their welfare may be utilized for the ad¬ 
vancement of their own dear people, their own subjects. 

Be)'ond this I will not go, 1 cannot go. I can only 
make an appeal to them. It is open to them, as we know, 
either to come into the Federation or not to conie into 
it. It is up to us to make it easy for them to come into 
the Federadon. It is up to them to make it easy for 
us to welcome them with open arms. 

Without that spirit of give and take, I know that 
we shall not be able to come to any definite scheme of 
Federation, or, if we do, we shall ultimately quarrel and 
break up. Therefore, I would rather that we did not 
embark upon any federal scheme than that we should do 
so without our foil hearts in the tiling. If we do so, we 
should do so whole-heartedly. 

Speaking at the 'Plenary Session oj the Conference, Gandhiji 
said : 

I want to say one word about the Princes, and I shall 
have done. I have not said much about the Princes, nor 
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do I intend to say much to-night about the Princes, but 
I should be wronging them and should be wronging the 
Congress if I did not register my claim, not with the 
Round Table Conference but with the Princes. It is open 
to the Princes to give their terms on which they will join 
the Federation. I have appealed to them to make the path 
easy for those who inhabit the other part of India, and, 
therefore, I can only make these suggestions for their 
favourable consideration, for their earnest consideration. 
I think that if they accepted, no matter what they are, 
but some fundamental rights as the common property of 
all India, and if they accepted that position and allowed 
those rights to be tested by the Court, which will be 
again of their own creation, and if they introduced ele¬ 
ments—fanly elements—of representation on behalf of 
their subjects, I think that they would have gone a long 
way to conciliate their subjects. They would have gone 
a long way to show to the world and to show to the whole 
of India that they arc also fired with a democratic spirit, 
that they do not want to remain undiluted autocrats, 
but that they want to become constitutional monarchs 
even as King George of Great Britain is.’ 

\XTiy did you say nothing about the subjects of the Native 
States at the Conference ? I am afraid, you have sacrificed their 
interests. 

u 4 . Well, those people did not expect me to make wordy declara¬ 
tions before the R. T, C., but they certainly expect me to place certain 
things before the Princes, which I have done. There would be 
time to criticize my action when it fails. I must be permitted to 
handle things after my own fashion. And it is not the R. T. C. that 
is going to give me what I want for the subjects of the States. I 
have to take it from the Princes. Similar is the question of the Hindu- 
Muslim unity, I would bend my knee before Mussalmans and ask 
from them what I want, but I could not do it across the Round Table. 
You must know that I am a skilled advocate and, after all, if I fail, you 
can take away the brief from me. Yomg India : Oct. 15, 1931. 



SOME DOUBTS ANSWERED 

'*1 have certainly not lost hope that the Princes will deem it a 
pride to become real trustees of their people. I do not seek 
to destroy their status. I believe in the conversion of indivi¬ 
duals and societies.’’ 

Shri N. C KeJkar^ 'President^ All-India States' People 
Conference^ wrote to Gandhiji the following letter dated June 22 , 

1934 : 

“'fhe people in the Indian States desire to ascertain your indivi¬ 
dual opinion on certain matters affecting themselves, so that we 
may move the Congress to consider, in the light of your opinion, 
the desirability of defining its policy on certain questions more 
precisely than at present, and modifying it somewhat on certain 
others. 

‘‘The first question that wc would bring to your notice in this 
connection is the necessity of the Congress taking up for solution 
problems pertaining to the States. The Congress has now given 
up its traditional policy of “keeping itself unspotted” from the 
States. It recruits members in the States and brings them under 
the control of its district and provincial committees. The ac¬ 
cession of strength that it has thus received from the States, is 
by no means negligible; nor are these members sleeping partners 
in the Congress activities, although these activities concern mostly 
British India alone. On the other hand, even in such move¬ 
ments as civil disobedience, they have proved good comrades- 
in-arms and have cheerfully borne their share of the burden, 
rcalkting that British India and Indian India are essentially one 
and indivisible, and that the concerns of one are necessarily the 
concerns of the other also. 

“We think that time has now arrived for the Congress to res¬ 
pond to this spirit of good comradeship, exhibited by the States’ 
people by putting all its weight and prestige behind their efforts 
at self-emancipation. At the Madras (1927) and Calcutta (1928) 
sessions, the Congress no doubt pleaded for the establishment 
of democratic Swaraj in the Indian States and extended its sympa¬ 
thy to the inhabitants thereof. The Calcutta resolution is well 
worth quoting here in extenso : 

^*nus Congress urges on the ruling Princes of the Indian States 
to introduce responsible government based on representative 
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institutions in the States, and to issue immediately pfockmations 
or enact laws guaranteeing elementary and fundamental rights of 
citizenship sudi as rights of association, free speech, free press and 
security of person and property. 

‘This Congress further assures the people of the Indian States 
of its sympathy with and support in their legitimate and peaceful 
struggle for the attainment of full responsible government in the 
States." 

“We have no doubt that a similar resolution will be reiterated 
at the sessions that will be held hereafter, but may we not hope 
that the Congressmen in British India will lend active help to the 
people in the Indian States in achieving political freedom, even 
as the Congressmen in Indian India gave a measure of help to 
British Indians in their attempts to realize their destiny ? Of 
the two, British Indians are much the more advanced, but in fact 
help has flowed far more from the States" people to British Indians 
than from British Indians to the States" people. Do you not 
think it desirable to advise British Indians, in the name of the 
Congress, to support actively, even by undergoing suffering if 
necessary, all legitimate movements for the establishment of 
popular government in the Indian States under the aegis of their 
rulers ? Such comradeship showm on both sides, it appears to us, 
wdll cement the two Indias far more firmly than any formal fede¬ 
ration can. 

“Another question, of even greater urgency, on w^hich the 
Congress must determine its policy, is its attitude towards those 
parts of the White Paper scheme which relate to the Indian States. 
The authorities of the Congress have declared the scheme to be 
unacceptable because it does not satisfy the aspirations of the 
Indian people. May wc say that the provisions concerning the 
States are far from acceptable to the States" people, and may we 
hope that the actual acceptance or otherwise of these provisions 
will be made to depend upon their wishes ? Tlie future consti¬ 
tution of India, which, according to the Congress intentions, is 
to take the place of the White Paper constitution, will be based 
upon the principle of self-determination given effect to by a Cons¬ 
tituent Assembly. Is it implied that the federal scheme that will 
be evolved by this Assembly will be the result of an agreement 
between the people in British India on the one hand, and those 
in the Indian States on the other ? 

“While on this subject, it would be well to refer to the appre¬ 
hensions that have arisen in the mind of the Indian States" people 
by some passages in your speeches at the Round Table Conference. 
You pleaded earnestly in this Conference with the rulers of the 
Indian States for allowing the States" representatives in the federal 
legislature, to be chosen by election and for allowing the funda¬ 
mental rights of the States" people to be written into the federal 
constitution and placed under the protection of the Federal Court. 
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But your pleadings on this occasion have given rise to an im¬ 
pression that if the Princes did not agree, as they did not and do 
not agree, you would accept a constitution in which provisions of 
the kind that you suggested did not find a place. If this im¬ 
pression is well founded, we cannot help saying, and saying it 
straight out, that you have done a grave wrong to the States’ peo¬ 
ple. If you think that nomination by the Princes, for instance, 
must be acquiesced in, if necessary, in the existing circumstances, 
we will only beg you to refer the matter to the States’ people them¬ 
selves, in order to ascertain what their wishes are in this respect. 
The right of self-determination of the Indian States’ people is no 
less sacred than that of British Indians. 

‘‘But it has been explained to us that in expressing your views 
in favour of the election of the States’ representatives and the pro¬ 
tection of the fundamental rights of the States’ people in the way 
you did, you wished it to be understood by the rulers of the 
States that if they did not agree to do what you urged upon them, 
you would not admit them into the Federation. You meant these to 
be essential conditions of Federation, but you did not express your¬ 
self in this categorical manner only because, at the time you spoke. 
Federation was still shrouded in uncertainty. If this be your mean¬ 
ing, we would entreat you to make it clear beyond the possibility 
of doubt, for we know that tlie rulers of the States are putting a 
different interpretation upon what you said. They are represent¬ 
ing that you are ready to put up with nomination by the Princes, 
for instance, for an indefinite length of time. It is necessary that 
your meaning should be made plain, for the Swarajist Conference at 
Ranchi made it known that their party (which is now only a wing 
of the Congress) w’ould follow the lines of your speeches at the 
R. T. C. in framing the future constitution. Since, in the final 
determination of the Congress policy on these points, your per¬ 
sonal view plays such a decisive part, we are anxious to know 
whether election of the States’ people and a Declaration of Rights 
in their interest are, in your opinion, merely desirable features 
of a Federation or essential conditions thereof. There are various 
other matters connected with the federal constitution which 
require careful consideration on the part of the Congress, but 
we do not wish to trouble you with them at the present moment. 
We would only beg you to give us an unequivocal statement of 
your views on the points raised in this letter.” 

Keplying to the above on July i, 1934, Gandhiji wrote : 

The unusual demand upon my time is the excuse 
fot delay in replying to yout letter of 22nd June last. 

Instead of dealing directly with the points raised by 
you, I propose to define my own policy regarding the 
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Indian States. 

The poliqr of non-interference in the affairs of the 
States that the Congress has followed is wise and sound. 

The States are independent entities under the Bri¬ 
tish law. That part of India wliich is described as British 
has no more power to shape the policy of the States than 
it has (say) that of Afghanistan or Ceylon. 

I wish it were otherwise, but I recognize my im¬ 
potence in the matter. India of the States is undoubted¬ 
ly an integral part of geographical India. But that carries 
us no further than where we stand to-day. Portuguese 
and French India arc also an integral part of geographical 
India, but we are powerless to shape the course of events 
there. 

We enrol members from the States in the Congress. 
We receive considerable assistance from them. It is not 
want of appreciation or will that compels our non-inter¬ 
ference. It is our helplessness. 

It is my conviaion that any attempt on the part of 
the Congress at interference can only damage the cause 
of the people in the States. 

But there is nothing to prevent us from urging the 
States to adopt a certain policy. 

I am of opinion that whatever we are able to accom¬ 
plish in British India is bound to affect the States. 

I would like the States to grant autonomy to their 
subjects and would like the Princes to regard themselves 
as, and be in fact, trustees for the people over whom they 
rule, drawing for themselves only a small and definite 
percentage of the income. I have certainly not lost hope 
that the Princes will deem it a pride to become real trustees 
of their people. I do not seek to destroy their status. I 
bcHeve in the conversion of individuals and societies. 

What I said at the Round Table was in the nature of 
an appeal made to the Princes. It certainly did not imply 
that, whether they listened to the appeal or not, the Cong¬ 
ress would enter the Federation. I had no authority to 
bind the Congress to any such thing. The Congress en¬ 
tering the Federation had to depend upon many other edt- 
cumstances beyond the attitude of the Princes. If ever 
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Federation comes, it will surely depend upon mutual 
adjustment. 

I hope I have covered all the points you have raised. 
If I have not, please write to me again. I have written 
this under great pressure of work. 



‘MATTERS OF AGREEMENT’ 

‘'I am as impatient for radical reform in the States as any one 
can be. But I admit that my impatience is conditioned by my 
patent helplessness.” 

If! his letter to Shri Amritlal Seth from Benares on July 
30, 1954, Gandhiji wrote: 

I have read and re-read my letter to Shri Kelkar 
and other papers put by you before me. I have had long 
enough talks with you. With the faculty for detachment, 
which I fancy I possess, I have endeavoured to under¬ 
stand your view-point. I have carefully read the draft 
letter you have prepared at my instance. Here is my 
conclusion. 

Our view-points are different. Therefore, there 
seems to be no meeting-ground. You have evidently 
despaired of the reformation of the States. I strive for 
radical reformation of the States and believe in its possi¬ 
bility. Therefore, our methods of approach must remain 
different. Let us, therefore, agree to differ as to the 
method of approach. 

The points of agreement between us seem to me 
to be these: 

I detest corruption, high-handedness, unbridled autoc¬ 
racy as much as you or anybody else can. But these are 
no monopoly of the Princes. 

I am, perhaps, as well aware of the general abuses in 
the States as you and others are. 

I am as impatient for radical reform in the States as 
any one can be. But I admit that my impatience is condi¬ 
tioned by my, or, if you will, our, patent helplessness. 

Between the subjects of the States and of British 
India, there is undoubtedly conscious identity of interests. 
The Princes, as a class, unfortunately do not recognize it. 
They seem to believe in water-tight compartments. In 
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this, they have the protection of British law and British 
arms. 

Congress Committees do, and are entitled to, enlist 
members who are subjects of the States even as you and 
I are. Congress Committees can undoubtedly be formed 
in the States wherever circumstances permit. Indeed, it is 
common knowledge that there are many such in several 
States. 

I have no doubt that the list of items of agreement 
can be indefinitely prolonged. I have only given a sam¬ 
ple. 

You and our friends can command my services in 
matters of agreement. If you and they will try the ex¬ 
periment in this direction, we shall probably forget the 
differences. 



CONFEDERATION OF SMALL STATES 


*^They (smaller States) will soon reali2e that their safety lies in 
some kind of confederation and sharing of power with the 
people. The chief thing is a dispassionate representation of 
the problem and creation of public opinion that cannot be 
answered or opposed.” 

“May I take the liberty of writing to you with a view to draw 
your attention to the problem of Kathiawad States ? A close 
study of the States comprising the Western India Agency will 
convince any one that the real problem of Kathiawad is not that 
of responsible government in individual States. That, in fact, 
is a demand very much beyond the ken of economic possibility. 
None of these States, with the exception of five or six, can afford 
to be genuine, separate, self-governing units. Economic con¬ 
siderations apart, their geographical contiguity, and cultural and 
linguistic unity positively point towards the desirability of group¬ 
ing them all administratively. A confederation of these States 
alone can bring tlteir people on a par with the people of Bombay 
Province or, for that matter, any other province in British India. 

“As to the fear that the Princes might strongly dislike such a 
move, it might be said that one cannot hope to go through any 
scheme of reform embodying real transference of power to the 
people without being confronted by the most dogged opposition 
from those quarters. And when at all events a fight (of course, 
a non-violent one) has got to be waged against that opposition, 
it is only prudent and polidc on our part to fight on an issue which 
should be our main and ultimate demand. Whatever our 
immediate and minimum demands, the final objective must not 
be lost sight of. And may I suggest in the case of Kathiawad, as 
also some three-fourths of the States in India, the final goal of 
political reformers must be a confederation on the lines roughly 
foreshadowed in the appended printed articles ? 

“I hope you will see that this idea, though by no means new or 
original, deserves to be popularized. For, collective agitation 
by a group or cluster of States in favour of confederation, has 
certain obvious advantages which agitation for reform in a single 
State cannot have. How much I wish you had worked for the 
propagation of this idea while you were actively engaged in the 
Rajkot struggle. Even now, one word of support from you—of 
course, only if you generally agree with this view—^will place 
this idea on a sound footing,” 
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This important letter was received by me in Abbotta- 
bad. The articles appended are cuttings from The 
Tribune of Lahore, specially dealing with the problem. 
The articles contain an interesting analysis of the Kathia- 
wad States and corroborative quotations from the Butler 
Committee’s Report and a recent pronouncement by the 
Viceroy. For the moment, I must content myself with 
heartily supporting the proposal. I do not share the 
fear of my correspondent about much opposition from the 
smaller States, if they arc sympathetically approached. 
Tliey will soon realize that their safety lies in some kind 
of confederation and sharing of power with the people. 
The chief thing is a dispassionate representation of the 
problem and creation of public opinion that cannot be 
answered or opposed. 



PLEA FOR VOLUNTARY FEDERATION 

“If the Kathiawad States would voluntarily federate, say, for 
water, forests and roads, purely for saving life, there would be 
no danger of a water famine such as threatens that cluster of 
States.” 

Imposed Federation is likely to divide India more 
than it is to-day. It would be a great step if the British 
Government were to declare that they would not impose 
their federal structure on India. The Viceroy seems to 
be acting in that fashion, if he is not saying so. If my 
surmise is correct, I suggest that a clear declaration will 
add grace to his action and will probably pave the way 
for real Federation and, therefore, real unity. That Fede¬ 
ration can, naturally, never be of the Government of India 
Act brand. Whatever it is, it must be a product of the 
free choice of all India. 

But before that political and legalized Federation of 
free choice comes, there should be voluntary Federation 
of parts, to begin with, if not of the whole. This reflec¬ 
tion arises from famine conditions to-day in parts of 
lesser Gujarat and the whole of Kathiawad. I have 
received angry protests from correspondents drawing my 
attention to what they have termed the heartless policy 
of the Bombay Government in prohibiting the move¬ 
ment of fodder and grain. I could not believe my cor¬ 
respondents. I knew that the Sardar was moving heaven 
and earth to cope with the distress, both in Gujarat and 
Kathiawad. But, in order to make assurance doubly sure, 
I wired to the Prime Minister. Immediately on the 
same day came the following answer: 

“Removal of fodder from six districts not permitted without 
the permission of Collector as the necessities of our Province 
must be first considered. Excess will be permitted to be removed.” 

The wire was followed by a letter enclosing a copy 
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of the Bill about to be introduced in the Bombay Assemb¬ 
ly. It simply controls the movement and prices of grain 
and fodder during times of famine or scarcity. Tliis is 
no policy of prohibition, but it is one of control over and 
regulation of the movement of fodder and grain so as to 
prevent hoarding in speculators’ hands or disposal to the 
extent of starving the places where it is growTi and stored. 
'Ihe Premier’s letter contemplates collection of grain and 
fodder from available sources outside the Province and 
its distribution in famine areas, including Kathiawad. 
The Bombay measure I consider not only to be necessary 
but conducive to the interest as well of the whole of the 
States’ part of the Province, as of the British part. 1 
call it an act of voluntar}" Fcderatitm. The reader must 
not cjuarrcl with the stretch of the meaning of the word. 

'Ihis little act introduces the reader to what can 
become a big act of voluntar)^ Federation. I reproduced 
the other day a letter from a correspondent suggesting 
a Federation of the Kathiaw^ad States in many matters of 
common interest. The correspondent’s ultimate aim \eas 
political Federation. What I contemplate has nothing 
to do with politics. My present and ultimate aim here 
is purely humanitarian. 

If the Kathiawad States would voluntarily federate, 
say, for water, forests and roads, purely for saving life, 
there would be no danger of a water famine such as threa¬ 
tens that cluster of States. There are States rich enough 
who can provide water for the whole of Kathiawad. I 
know it cannot be done in a day. But the dog in the 
manger policy, followed in Kathiawad, has made im¬ 
possible any scheme of big watcr-w'orks. Kathiawad 
has fairly good rivers and hills. There is no limit to the 
possibility of artesian wells. If only all the States will 
combine, and the rich ones will use their riches for the com¬ 
mon good, they will be saved the awful prospect of people 
and cattle having to die of thirst. I have faith that it 
is possible for Kathiawad to ensure a proper supply of 
water even in dry years. But no common water-works 
wiU answer the purpose for all time unless there is a long- 
view scheme of afforestation. There are practically no 
6 
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forests in Kathiawad. The Princes and the people have 
to conibine to plant trees on an extensive scale. This 
cannot be done unless the States and the people regard 
the whole of Kathiawad as their joint and cornmon land, 
and have wisdom enough to desire to live on their land 
without the perpetual dread of having to die of thirst 
when the god of rain stops supplies. 



.KATHIAWAD STATES 

^‘The extracts should interest both the Princes and the people 
of Kathiawad. The writer is evidently a friend of the States. 
He desires reform, not destruction. His scheme is worthy of 
serious consideration by all who are interested in the question 
of the administratiem of tlic States.” 


The Other clay I referred to the series of articles in 
T/je Tribmie^ suggesting a scheme of confederation of 
States with special reference to Kathiawad. I had kept 
the cuttings containing the articles by R. L. H. for the 
purpose of giving, when the pressure on Hunjcui columns 
admitted it, a reproduction of the most important extracts 
from the articles wliich appeared in The Tribune dated 
jth and 7th July. The extracts, published elsewhere 
in this issue, should interest both the Piinces and the 
people of Kathiawad. The writer is evidently a friend 
of the States. He desires reform, not destmetion. His 
scheme is worthy of serious consideration by all who are 
interested in the question of the administration of the 
States. 

ThK liXTRACTS 

Tlie Western India States Agency, comprising all the 284 States 
in Kathiawad, is, numerically, by far the biggest Agency under 
the administrative control of the Political Department. The 
Kathiawad States, betw^cen themselves, account for just half the 
number of States in India, the total being computed at 562. These 
States present the greatest possible variety in size and govern¬ 
ment. At one end of the scale are Cutch with an area of 8250 
square miles and Bhavnagar with an annual income of about 
Rs. 15 million; at the other end of the scale are petty estates or 
minute holdings amoxinting in extent to a few acres only. As 
many as 46 States in tliis Agency have an area of two or less than 
two square miles each. Eight of them, namely Bodanoness, 
Gandhol, Morchopra, Panchabda, Samadliiala, Chabbadia, Sanala, 
Satanoness and Vangadhra are just over half a mile each in 
area. Yet none of these is the smaUest State in Kathiawad 1 
That distinction goes to Vejanoness which has an area of 0.29 
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square mile, a population of 206 souls and an income of Rs. 500 
a year, lliere is nothing in the annals of the Indian States— 
Gujarat States excepted --wdiich can beat this record. This is 
not all. Even these tiny principalities do not seem to be indivi¬ 
sible units. Some of them arc claimed by more than one “sover¬ 
eign/' officially described as share-holder. Thus Dahida, with 
an area of two square miles, has six share-holders, and Godhula 
and Khijadia Dosaji, being one square mile each in extent, have 
two share-holders each; while Sanala, 0.51 in area, is put against 
rveo sliare-h(dders. Such instances can be easily multiplied up 
to thirty to forty. Sir George Maemunn must have had these 
statelets in mind while writing his famous book T/je Indian States 
and Princes, In the very first chapter, he says : “The Ruling 
Princes c^t India number between five and six hundred, and their 
principalities vary from that of the Nizam, as large as a third of 
France, to others no larger than Battersea Park." 

As mentioned above, against this staggering statistics, we 
have also a number of bigger and prosperous States with deve¬ 
loped resources and generally an efficient administration. In all, 
there are 16 salute States in the Agency. These are : Bhavnagar, 
Cutch, Dhrangadhra, Dhrol, Gondal, Idar, Junagad, Limbdi, 
Morvi, Nawanagar, Palitana, Porbandar, Radhanpur, Rajkot, 
Wadhw'an and Wankaner. These are also the principal States of 
the group, considering their size, population and income. Only 
five of them, how’cver, have an income of Rs. 50 lakhs or more, 
t7j>., Bhavnagar, Gondal, Junagad, Morvi and Nawanagar. Bhav¬ 
nagar, Cutch and Junagad are the only States with populations 
slightly above half a millif>n in each case, the rest of tnem having 
anything betw^een 28,000 to 450,000 inhabitants. Considering 
their small areas, it may be said that some of these States are 
among the richest in India. Bhavnagar, for example, with an 
area of only 2,961 square miles, has an income c:)f Rs. 1,47,76,275. 
There is no other State in India, approximating to this size, which 
has such a high income. Cochin in the south alone appears to be 
a rival with 1,489 square miles of area and an income of about 
Rs. 90,00,000. Similarly, there is hardly any State in India, Ram- 
pur excepted, which comes up to the standard of Morvi which, 
with an area of 822 square miles, has an income of Rs. 56,59,000. 
The same is more or less true of Junagad, Nawanagar and Gondal. 

The real demand of the States’ subjects, it must be presumed, 
is self-government or responsible government and not merely 
good government. Nothing short of extensive democratization 
of the administrative machinery is likely to satisfy them. As 
democratization must of necessity involve certain financial com¬ 
mitments, it is neither helpful nor politic to demand it from 
rulers of States whose annual income is less than, say, Rs. 50 
lakhs. Joint administration is, therefore, the only alternative 
to the existing arrangement for such States. 
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Joint administration for small States is no novel or visionary 
suggestion. His Excellency the Viceroy himself, than whom 
none can claim to be more solicitous for the welfare of the Prin¬ 
ces, is responsible for propagating this view. The germs of this 
theory, however, are traceable in the Butler Committee Report 
1928-29. Dealing with the classification of States, the Report 
says : 

“The petty States of Kathiawad and Gujarat, numbering 286 
of the total of 327 in the third class, are organized in groups called 
thanas under officers appointed by local representatives of the 
Paramount Power, who exercise various kinds and degrees of 
criminal, revenue and civil jurisdiction. As the cost of adminis¬ 
tration rises, the States find it necessary to distribute it over larger 
areas by appointing officials to work for several States. Already 
there is talk in some of the larger States in Kathiawad appoint¬ 
ing a High Court with powers over a group of such States.” 

Lord Linlithgow, how^cver, has given this idea a definite shape, 
and, indeed, during the last six months he has hardly spoken but 
once about the States’ problem without laying emphasis on the 
possibility and advisability of grouping. His Excellency’s views 
on this question may be gathered from the following extract 
from his address delivered on the occasion of inaugurating the 
session of the Chamber of Princes in March last : 

“In no case is the need for co-operation and combination more 
patent, more pronounced and more immediate than in the case of 
the smaller States, Those States whose resources are so limited 
as virtually to preclude them individually from providing for the 
requirements of their people in accordance w ith modern standard, 
have, indeed, no other practical alternative before them. I would 
take this opportunity to impress upon the Rulers of such States, 
with all the emphasis at my command, the wisdom of taking the 
earliest possible steps to combine wnth their neighbours in the 
matter of administrative services so far as this is practicable.” 

Though the principle of combination enunciated by the Viceroy 
can apply to smaller States all over India, it is particularly suitable 
in the case of Kathiawad States. One peculiar feature of these 
States is that, unlike their neighbours, the Gujarat States or the 
Central India States, they are geographically one compact 
province. The whole of this peninsula jutting into the Arabian 
Sea is almost entirely under Indian rule. There is no British 
territory cutting across or penetrating into this hoof-like area 
linked with Cutch by land and sea. T^t is why the Kathiawad 
cluster of States docs not present a “fantastic jig-saw^ puzzle pic¬ 
ture,” as so many other clusters of States do. This geographical 
continuity is a great asset to these Stares. The process of com¬ 
bination or grouping or, to be a little bolder, of confederation, 
is immensely facilitated by this continuity. The total area of all 
these States is just over 40,000 square miles and the total popula- 
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tion is 42,29,494. The total annual income is estimated at about 
Rs. six crores. 

During die kst three months, the Kathiawad Princes have met 
a number of times and at their last conference in May they decided 
to hold monthly conferences. Besides considering the Draft 
Instrument of Instructions to the Princes, they were reported to 
have discussed the feasibility of having a combined police force, 
common Excise, Medical, Public Health, Public Works and Forest 
Departments and a common High Court. It is not known what 
degree of success these negotiations have so far achieved. Nor 
has it ever been made clear how it is possible to have so many 
combined administrative departments without having something 
like a common legislature. It is so easy to see the futility of 
combined administradon in these important spheres without 
providing for a combined legislature. For, the question arises, 
to whom will these common administrations be responsible ? 
Certainly, not to all one score Princes and their Governments. 
You cannot earnestly be responsible to twenty authorides unless 
confusion is their aim and to bungle your wish—R. L. H. 



THE STATES RESOLUTION 


“The best help that the Congress can render to-day is to des¬ 
troy the delusion that it can actively help the Indian States. 
That will automatically mean that the States’ people must learn 
to rely on themselves for all internal reforms,” 

The resolution on the attitude of the Congress re¬ 
garding Indian States was one of the most important of 
the resolutions passed at Haripura.^ It would have 
been better if the Subjects Committee had passed the 
resolution as it was adopted by the Working Committee 
at Wardha, but a slight modification had to be accepted 
in order to conciliate the members from the States. Even 
then these friends are far from being satisfied with it, 
and fail to appreciate the wisdom underlying the Cong¬ 
ress attitude. One of these friends was at Segaon for a 
little while, specially to understand from Gandhiji his 
and the Congress attitude, and he went away so wholly 
satisfied that what Gandhiji told him may profitably be 
summarized here. 

^ The following resolution was passed by the Congress at Haripura in 
February 1938 : 

*‘In view of the fact that owing to the growth of public life and 
the demand for freedom in Indian States, new problems are arising 
and new conflicts are taking place, the Congress lays down afresh 
its policy in regard to the States. 

**The Congress stands for the same political, social and economic 
freedom in the States as in the rest of India, and considers the States 
as integral parts of India which cannot be separated. The Puma 
Swaraj or Complete Independence, which is the objective of the Cong- 
t'ess, is for the whole of India inclusive of the States, for the integrity 
and unity of India must be maintained in freedom as it has been main¬ 
tained in suHcction. The only kind of Federation that can be accep¬ 
table to the Congress is one in which the States participate as free 
units, enjoying me same measure of democratic freedom as the rest of 
ludia. The Congress, therefore, stands for full responsible govern- 
®Qent and the guarantee of civU liberty in the States, and deplores 
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‘‘The States resolution,” said Gandhiji, ‘‘is a call 
to the States" people not to go to sleep, but to start work 
in right earnest. The Congress is deeply concerned about 
the welfare of Indian States, as the Congress resolution on 
the Federation should clearly show. We want the States’" 
people to carry on ceaseless work in the States, but not in 
the name of the Congress. The use of the name of the 
Congress may expose the Congress to insult. If insult 
could result in good to the States" people, I would court 
it. But it is far from being so. The Congress cannot, 
in the nature of things, step into each and every Indian 
State and protect those who agitate there. It is better 
able to protect them by not allowing them to use its 
name. If the States’ people have begun to understand 

the present backward conditions and utter lack of freedom and 
suppression of civil liberties in many of these States. 

‘‘The Congress considers it its right and privilege to work for the 
attainment of this objective in the States. But, under existing cir¬ 
cumstances, the Congress is not in a position to work effectively 
to this end within the States, and numerous limitations and restric¬ 
tions, imposed by the rulers, or by British authority working through 
them, hamper its activities. The hope and assurance which its name 
and great prestige raise in the minds of the people of the States find 
no immediate fulfilment, and disillusion results. It is not in conso¬ 
nance with the dignity of the Congress to have local committees 
which cannot function effectively, or to tolerate indignity to the Na¬ 
tional Flag. The inability of the Congress to give protection or 
effective help when hopes have been raised, produces helplessness 
in the people of the States and hinders the development of their move¬ 
ment for freedom. 

“In view of the different conditions prevailing in the States and 
the rest of India, the general policy of the Congress is often unsuited 
to the States and may result in preventing or hampering the natural 
growth of a freedom movement in a State. Such movements are 
hkely to develop more rapidly and to have a broader basis, if they 
draw their strength from the people of the State, produce sclr- 
reliancc in them, and are in tune with the conditions prevailing there, 
and do not rely on extraneous help and assistance or on the prestige 
of the Congress name. The Congress welcomes such movements, 
but, in the nature of things and under present conditions, the burden 
of carrying on the struggle for freedom must fall on the people of the 
States. The Congress will always extend its good-will and support 
to such struggles carried on in a peaceful and legitimate manner* 
but that organizational help will inevitably be, under existing con^« 
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and respect the Congress, it is a good thing; but, then, 
let them work with the moral support of the Congress 
but avoid the Congress name. Whenever the Congress 
can effectively help the States* people, it would do so not 
by actively meddling with their affairs, but by acting as 
an intermediary, ^-operation from within the States 
is an impossible proposition, and, therefore, I have been 
deliberately advising the States’ people to refrain from 
having Congress Committees within the States. Some 
say: ‘We would end the States.’ Now, this cry does 
neither these friends nor the Indian States any harm. 
But it would harm them if they were actively interesting 
themselves in States affairs and trying to work there in 
the Congress name. The prestige of the Congress would 
suffer, and not gain, by the use of the Congress name. 
Mysore is a case in point. It had a bona fide Congress 
organization, but it could not prevent the Congress Flag 
from being insulted.” 

“But,” said the friend from the States, “all these 
things have happened in British India.” 

“They have, and the Congress has always stood up 
to the insult. That is because in British India we can 
adopt civil disobedience for any good cause, but in the 
States it is impossible. The Congress Committees will 
have always to be at the mercy of the States, and would 

tions, moral support and sympathy. Individual Congressmen, how¬ 
ever, will be free to render further assistance in their personal capa¬ 
cities. In this way the struggle can develop without committing the 
Congress organization, and thus unhindered by external considera¬ 
tions. 

“The Congress, therefore, directs that, for the present. Congress 
Committees in the States shall function under the direction and con¬ 
trol of the Congress Working Committee, and shall not engage in 
parliamentary activity nor launch on direct action in the name and 
under die auspices of the Congress. Internal struggles of the people 
of the States must not be undertaken in the name of the Congress. 
For this purpose, independent organizations should be started and 
continued where diey exist already within the States. 

“^c Congress desires to assure the people of the States of its 
solidarity with them and of its active and vigilant interest in and 
sympa^y with their movement for freedom. It trusts that the day 
of their deliverance is not fiur distant.”— Harijan-. Feb. 26, 1938. 
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be in no better case than, for instance, a comniittee in 
Afghanistan, which would entirely exist on the mercy of 
the Government of Afghanistan. But, of course, this is 
my personal view and interpretation.” 

Most people seem to forget that Gandhiji himself 
haUs from an Indian State, and, on his return from South 
Africa, deliberately selected as his headquarters Ahmeda- 
bad, and not an Indian State. “When I came to India,” 
said Gandhiji, “I had an offer from three Indian States 
to settle and carry on my work from there. I had to dec¬ 
line the offer.” 

“But we do not ask for active help from the Cong¬ 
ress. We want to organize under the aegis of the Cong¬ 
ress. The onus of helping us would be upon the Cong¬ 
ress, but we do not ask for the help.” 

“There it is,” said Gandhiji. “Whether you ask 
for it or not, the onus would be upon the Congress, and 
it is not able to discharge it. Without being able to 
render any active support, the aegis of the Congress would 
be a superfluous affair. A big organization like the 
Congress cannot allow itself to be stultified. This is all 
as plain as a pikestaff to me. I do not know how the 
States’ people fail to understand this. The best help 
that the Congress can render to-day is to destroy the 
delusion that it can actively help the Indian States. That 
will automatically mean that the States’ people must learn 
to rely on themselves for all internal reforms.” 

“I understand this very well. But look at the reso¬ 
lution as finally passed. The new rider that has been 
added is absurd. We are allowed to have committees 
in States, but they will be allowed to do nothing. The 
position is anomalous.” 

“It is, I am afraid. It was a concession to the States* 
people, but a useless concession in terms of my interpre¬ 
tation.” 

“Then, what shall be our position? Shall we stop 
enrolling Congress members and begin to organize a 
separate national organization which will join the Cong¬ 
ress under the present restrictions ?” 

“The teal job is to build up your own organization. 
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But you may continue to be members of the Congress, 
attend it and keep in touch with it. But your real work 
will lie in the States. The resolution is permissive. 
You need not set up a Congress Committee in the States. 
But my advice is of no value. You must seek authorita¬ 
tive instructions from the Working Committee.” 

—Mahadev Desai 



THE STATES 


“Let not the reformers in the States be unduly impatient; let 
them not forget their limitations and, above all, the conditions 
of success strictest observance of truth and non-violence. 
They must be ready to face bullets without flinching, but also 
without lifting their little finger in so-called self-defence.’’ 

Events seem to have justified the wisdom of the 
Congress resolution of non-intervention in the affairs of 
the States. The constitution, however unjust, arbitrary 
and illogical it may be, is such that, legally and politically, 
every State, small or big, is an independent entity in its 
relation to the other States and that part of India which is 
called British in contradistinction from the States, The 
similarity common to all is that they are under the iron 
grip of British rule. But, geographically and ethnically, 
me people of the States ana the other parts of India are 
one and indivisible. We, the thirty-five crores of men 
and women, are blood relations who cannot be parted 
by any constitutional or military device. This natural 
relationship is working itself, without let or hindrance, 
because of the recognition of the constitutional fact while 
it lasts. That is the way of satyag^aha or the way of non- 
resistance to evil. It is the aseptic method in which the 
physician allows the poison to work itself out, by setting 
in motion all the natural forces and letting them have 
full play. 

By its resolution of non-interference, the Congress 
put the States’ people on their mettle, in other words set 
in motion the natural forces, /.e., the powers latent in the 
people themselves. In the few recent instances, it has 
been found that the people having discovered their 
strength, they used it without any aid from outside and 
won full victory. The result also was that the assistance 
of Congressmen was invoked by the States authorities in 
order to settle the differences between themselves and their 
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people. No doubt this method, like every other known 
to mankind, has its limitations. The Congress cannot 
dictate unreasonable terms. The people must have a 
real grievance and they must approach it with pure hands. 
For, the tool of satyagraha is ahitnsa, i.e., self-suffering 
without inflicting suffering on the opponent for the vin¬ 
dication of a cause which must be absolutely just. 

If only the people of the States can realize the full 
meaning and potency of satyagraha, i.e., of non-violence, 
they will win their relative freedom before India as a whole 
comes to its own. And they will have to, before India 
has Independence. Ihus, they can have full liberty of 
non-violent speech, writing and action without having 
to deal with cumbersome British machinery. They can 
secure with comparative case a more equitable, even, 
if not an equal, distribution of the wealth produced in the 
States. They can, without much effort, regulate the privy 
purse of their Princes and can have cheap and pure justice 
guaranteed. They can deal with the problem of poverty 
and village reconstruction with infinitely greater ease 
than in unwieldy and bureaucracy-ridden British India. 
They can have real national education for the wanting. 

This will be their Swaraj —^no doubt, far short of the 
Independence that the Congress wants. But if the people 
of the majority of the major States attain their full height, 
the day of Independence will be hastened in a manner 
no one has dreamt of. Let not the reformers in the 
States, therefore, be tinduly impatient; let them not forget 
their limitations and, above aU, the conditions of success, 
W!^., strictest observance of truth and non-violence. They 
must be ready to face bullets without flinching, but also 
without lifting their little finger in so-called self-defence. 
A satyagyahi ^jures the right of self-defence. Let it also 
be remembered that a satyaff-ahi's minimum is also his 
maximum. 



NON-INTERVENTION 


“Liberty is a dame exacting a heavy price from her wooers. 
And unless there are many who are prepared to pay the price, 
the few enthusiasts that are to be found everywhere would do 
well to conserve their energy.” 

Congress non-intervention in the affairs of the States 
was conceived in 1920, and has been, more or less, its 
policy since that time in spite of many onslaughts made 
on it. But I sec that it has become the fashion in the 
States to quote against the Congress and Congressmen 
the self-imposed restraint, even when there is any attempt 
to criticize or offer advice or help. It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary to exaniine the implications of non-intervention. It 
was never regarded as a principle. It ^ was a limitation, 
imposed on itself by the Congress for its own sake and 
that of the people of the States. The Congress had no 
sanction behind its resolutions regarding the States. Its 
advice might be ignored, its intervention resented, and the 
people of the States might be harassed without gaining 
anything. There was certainly a friendly motive behind 
that policy. It was a wise recognition of the limited 
capacity of the Congress for doing good. The restraint 
exercised by the Congress, in this and many other ways, 
has given it a prestige and power which it would be 
unwise for it not to use. Any hesitation in this respect 
would be like that of the foolish steward who would 
not use the talents which were placed at his disposal. Up 
to a point, the States are beginning to recognize the 
power of Ae Congress, be it ever so reluctantly. It is 
becoming sufficiently clear that the people of the States 
are looking to the Congress for guidance and help. I 
think that it is the duty of the Congress to give them the 
guidance and help wherever it can. I wish I could con¬ 
vince every Congressman that the prestige and power 
of the Congress are in exact proportion to its inner purity. 
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its sense of exact justice and its all-round good-will. If 
the people of the States feel safe in entrusting their wel¬ 
fare to the Congress, the Princes should feel equally safe 
in trusting the Congress. AU the prestige built up by 
patient effort of years will certainly be undermined, if the 
warnings uttered by me to the Congressmen go un¬ 
heeded. 

Even at the risk of tiresome repetition, let me say 
to the people of the States that they must not set much 
store by the Congress help. It is not enough that they 
are truthful and non-violent. It is necessary also for 
them to know their own capacity for suffering. Liberty 
is a dame exacting a heavy price from her wooers. And 
unless there are many who are prepared to pay the price, 
the few enthusiasts that are to be found eveiywhere would 
do well to conserve their energy. They wiU do well to 
undertake constructive service of the people without 
having an ambitious political programme. The ability to 
gain political ends will surely come from constructive 
service. Wisdom and patience will give them a power 
which in time will become irresistible. 



STATES AND THE PEOPLE 


“If the Princes believe that the good of the people is also their 
good, they will gratefully seek and accept the Congress assis¬ 
tance. It is surely in their interests to cultivate friendly rela¬ 
tions with an organization which bids fair in the future, not 
very distant, to replace the Paramount Power, let me hope, 
by friendly arrangement. Will they not read the hand-writing 
on the wil ?” 

The almost simultaneous awakening in the various 
States is a very significant event in the national struggle 
for independence. It will be wrong to think that such 
awakening can be due to the instigation of one 
person or a body of persons or any organization. It is 
just possible that the Haripura resolution of the Congress 
put the people of the States on their mettle and they rea- 
Uzed, as never before, that their salvation depended upon 
their own labours. But, above all, it is the time spirit 
that has brought about the awakening. It is to be hoped 
that the Princes and their advisers will recognize it and 
meet the legitimate aspirations of the people. There is 
no half-way house between total extinction of the States, 
and the Princes making their people responsible for the 
administration of their States and themselves becoming 
trustees for the people, taking an earned commission 
for their labours. 

I hope, therefore, the rumour is not true that the 
British Government are likely, at the instance of some 
Princes or their Dewans, to announce a change in the 
policy, recently enunciated by Earl Winterton, about the 
ability of the Princes to grant responsible government 
to their people. If any of them have asked the British 
Government to reverse the policy, they have undoubted¬ 
ly done a disservice to themselves. And if the British 
Government respond to the unworthy wish, they will 
precipitate a first class crisis whose magnitude it is dififi- 
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cult to foretell. I must refuse to believe that the British 
Government can commit such a blunder. Earl Win- 
terton’s announcement was but an endorsement of past 
practice. They are not known to have ever interfered 
with the States. giving powers to their people, however 
wide they might be. 

I go a step further. Even as the British Govern¬ 
ment, as the Paramount Power, are bound to protect the 
Princes against harm from outside or within, they are equal¬ 
ly or a fortiori bound to ensure just rule on the part of the 
Princes. Hence, it is their bounden duty, when they 
supply the police or the military to any State, to see that 
there is a proper emergency justifying the request and 
that the roilitary or the police will be used with beconaing 
restraint. From Dhenkanal have come to me stories of 
fiendish cruelty exercised by the State myrmidons under 
the shadow of the police supplied by the Paramount 
Power. I asked for evidence in support of some of the 
uxmameable cruelties. And I have enough to inspire 
belief. 

Indeed, it is a question whether responsible minis¬ 
ters in the provinces have not a moral responsibility in 
respect of the people of the States in their respective 
provinces. Under the constitution, the ministers have 
no power over them. The Governor is the agent of the 
Viceroy who is the representative of the Paramount 
Power. But the ministers in autonomous provinces have 
surely a moral responsibility regarding what happens in 
the States. So long as the States and the people are 
satisfied, ministers have no worry. But have they none 
if there is, say, virulent epidenodc in the States which, if 
neglected, may easily overtake the province in which 
they are situated ? Have they none when there is a moral 
epidemic which seems to be raging in Dhenkanal ? 

I understand that the persecuted people are taking 
refuge in British Orissa. Can the ministers refuse them 
shelter? How many can they take charge of? What¬ 
ever happens in these States affects, for better or for worse, 
the province as a whole. I do believe, therefore, that the 
ministers, by reason of the heavy responsibility resting on 

7 ' 
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their shoulders, have the moral right, with strict limits, 
to assert themselves for the sake of internal peace and 
decency. They cannot look on with unconcern while 
the people of the States—an arbitrary creation of the 
Paramount Power—are being ground to dust, as they in 
Dhenkanal are reported to be. 

One reads in the papers that some concessions have 
been given to the people of Dhenkanal. I do not know 
whether the report is true and whether the relief answers 
the purpose for wloich the people of Dhenkanal are fight¬ 
ing and suffering. It is, however, irrelevant to the issue 
raised by me. I feel that the ministers in the provinces 
are morally bound to take notice of gross misrule in the 
States within their borders and to tender advice to the 
Paramount Power as to what, in their opinion, should be 
done. The Paramount Power, if it is to enjoy friendly 
relations with the provincial ministers, is bound to give 
sympathetic ear to their advice. 

There is one other matter which demands the'urgent 
attention of the States and their advisers. They fight shy 
of the very name of the Congress. They regard Congress¬ 
men as outsiders, foreigners and what not. They may 
be all that in law. But man-made law, if it is in conflict 
with the natural law, becomes a dead letter when the 
latter operates in full force. The people of the States 
look up to the Congress in all matters aflecting their in¬ 
terest. Many of them are members of the Congress. 
Some like Shri Jamnalalji hold high offices in the ing¬ 
ress organization. In the eye of the Congress, there is 
no distinction between members from the States and 
from India called British. It is surely detrimental to the 
interests of the States to ignore the Congress or Cong¬ 
ressmen, especially when it or they seek to render frien^ 
assistance. They must recognize the fact that the people 
in the States are in many cases guided by the Congress. 
They know that I am responsible for the policy of non¬ 
interference hitherto followed by the ingress. But 
with the growing influence of the Con|:ress, it is impos¬ 
sible for me to defend it in the face of injustice perpetra¬ 
ted in the States. If the Congress feels that it has the 
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power to oflFer effective interference, it will be bound to 
do so when the call comes. And if the Princes believe 
that the good of the people is also their good, they will 
gratefully seek and accept the Congress assistance. It is 
surely in their interest to cultivate friendly relations with 
an organiaation which bids fair in the future, not very 
distant, to replace the Paramount Power, let me hope, 
by friendly arrangement. Will they not read the hand¬ 
writing on the wall ? 



A CAUTION 


‘‘The idea underlying satjagraha is to convert the wrong-doer, 
to awaken the sense of justice in him, to show him also that 
without the co-operation, direct or indirect, of the wronged, 
the wrong-doer cannot do the wrong intended by him.’’ 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s and Shri Damodardas’ 
requests respectively to non-Rajkot people and non-Hy¬ 
derabad people not to take part in saijag^aha, are timely 
and deserve to receive hearty response. It is the essence 
of satyagraha that those who are suffering should alone 
offer it. Cases can be conceived when what may be 
termed sympathetic satjagraha may be legitimately applied. 
But, so far as I see, there is nothing in the Rajkot or Hy¬ 
derabad satyagraha to warrant outside participation. In¬ 
deed, it is likely to acerbate the authorities. The idea 
underlying satyagraha is to convert the wrong-doer, to 
awaken the sense of justice in him, to show him also that 
without the co-operation, direct or indirect, of the wronged, 
the wrong-doer cannot do the wrong intended by him. If 
the people in either case are not ready to suffer for their 
causes, no outside help in the shape of satyagraha can 
possibly bring true deliverance. 



RAJKOT 


“Rama Kaj means renunciation all along the line. It means 
discipline imposed by the people on themselves. If construc¬ 
tive non-violence is displayed by the people, it is possible for 
Rajkot to radiate an influence that can easily make Rajkot an 
example to follow.” 

Hithetto, I have said hardly anything about the Raj¬ 
kot struggle which has just ended as brilliantly as it 
began. My silence was not due to lack of interest. That 
was impossible owing to my intimate connections with 
the place. Apart from my father having been the Dewan 
of the State, the late Thakore Saheb looked up to me as 
to a father. My silence was due to the fact that Sardar 
Vallabhbhai was the soul of the movement. To praise him 
or his work would be like self-praise. 

The struggle showed what non-violent non-co- 
operation could do, if there was adequate response from 
the people. I was wholly unprepared for the unity, grit 
and capacity for sacrifice that the people showed. They 
showed that they were greater than their Ruler, and 
that even an English Dewan was powerless before a 
people united in non-violent action. 

The Thakore Saheb deserves congratulations for 
taking the reins in his own hands and over-ruling the 
English Dewan’s advice and the known wishes of the 
Resident. 

From documents in my possession I know that Sir 
Patrick Cadell, supported by the Resident, cut a sorry 
figure as servant of the Thakore Saheb. He acted as if 
he was the master. He traded upon the fact that he be¬ 
longed to the ruling race and his appointment was sub¬ 
ject to the sanction of the central authority, and thought 
that he could do what he liked. At the time of writing, 
I do hot know whether he has wisely retired or what 
lias happened. The correspondence in my possession 
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shows that the ruling Qiiefs have seriously asked them¬ 
selves whether it is wisdom to have Europeans as their 
Dewans. The central authority has to keep watch over 
Residents if its declarations are to be carried out as well 
in the letter as in the spirit. 

It is to be hoped that the ruling Chiefs, who stand 
in awe of Residents, will know from the Rajkot example 
that if they are straight, and if they have their people really 
at their back, they have nothing to fear from the Residents. 
Indeed, they should realize that the Paramount Power 
resides not in Simla, not in Whitehall, but in their people. 
An awakened people, who rely upon their non-violent 
strength, are independent in the face of any conceivable 
combination of armed powers. What Rajkot could do 
in three months, every State can do if the people show 
the qualities that the people of Rajkot showed. 

But I do not claim that the people of Rajkot had 
developed the rare type of non-violence that would stand 
true in the face of all odds. But Rajkot did show what 
even ordinary non-violence by a whole people in an 
organization could do for it. 

But great as was the work done by the people of 
Rajkot, as civil resisters their real test is yet to come. 
Their victory, if it is not followed up by a sustained exhi¬ 
bition of the same qualities that secured it, may prove 
also their undoing. By a long course of training. Cong¬ 
ressmen all over India have shown their capacity for 
offering civil resistance, but they have yet to show capa¬ 
city for constructive non-violence. Civil disobedience 
may well be adulterated with much incivility, i.e., violence, 
and yet pass current. But construction is very difficult. 
In it, detection of violence is easy. And existence of 
violence may even turn victory into a trap and prove it 
to have been a delusion. Will the people exhibit the 
requisite selflessness and self-denial ? Will they resist 
the temptation to serve themselves and their dep^dants ? 
Any scramble for power will rob the people at large o( 
what they should really get, if there was wise and resolute 
leadership that would command ready and willing obe¬ 
dience. Kathiawad is noted for its intrigues. It contains 
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a race of politicals whose one aim in life is self-advance¬ 
ment, if it is also known to contain stuff of which heroes 
are made. 3f the politicals gain the upper hand, there will 
be no Rama ILt; in Rajkot. Rama means renuncia¬ 
tion all along the line. It means discipline imposed by 
the people on themselves. If constructive non-violence 
is displayed by the people, it is possible for Rajkot to 
radiate an influence that can easily make Rajkot an example 
to follow. 

Let the victory, therefore, be a time for humility, 
heart-search and prayer instead of self-satisfaction and 
vain rejoicings. I shall watch, wait and pray. 



RAJKOT 


“The Congress Paramountcy avails only those who accept the 
banner of non-violence, even as the Paramountcy of Britain 
avails only those who subscribe to the doctrine of ‘might is 
right/” 

The struggle in Rajkot has a personal touch about 
it for me. It was the place where I received all my 
education up to the matriculation examination, and 
where my father was Dewan for many years. My wife 
feels so much about the sufferings of the people that 
though she is as old as I am, and much less able than 
myself to brave such hardships as may be attendant upon 
jail hfe, she feels she must go to Rajkot. And before 
this is in print she might have gone there. 

But I want to take a detached view of the struggle. 
Sardar’s statement, reproduced elsewhere^, is a legal docu¬ 
ment in the sense that it has not a superfluous word in it 
and contains nothing that cannot be supported by un¬ 
impeachable evidence, most of which is based on written 
records which are attached to it as appendices. 

It furnishes evidence of a cold-blooded breach of 
a solemn covenant entered into between the Rajkot 
Ruler and his people. And the breach has been com¬ 
mitted at the instance and bidding of the British Resi¬ 
dent who is directly linked with the Viceroy. 

To the covenant, a British Dewan was party. His 
boast was that he represented British authority. He 
had expected to rule the Ruler. He was, therefore, no 
fool to fall into the Sardar’s trap. Therefore, the cove¬ 
nant was not an extortion from an imbecile ruler. The 
British Resident detested the Congress and the Sardar 
for the crime of saving the Thakore Saheb from bank¬ 
ruptcy and, probably, loss of his gadi. The Congress 


^ Omitted. 
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influence he could not brook. And so, before the Tha- 
kore Saheb could possibly redeem his promise to his 
people, he made him break it. If the news that the Sardar 
is receiving from Rajkot is to be believed, the Resident 
is showing the red claws of the British lion and says in 
effect to the people : “Your Ruler is my creature. I 
have put him on the gadi and I can depose him. He knew 
well enough that he had acted against my wishes. I 
have, therefore, undone his action in corning to terms 
with his people. For your dealings with the Congress 
and the Sardar, I shall teach you a lesson that you will not 
forget for a generation.” 

Having made the Ruler a virtual prisoner, he has 
begun a reign of terrorism in Rajkot. Here is what the 
latest telegram received by the Sardar says : 

“Bccharbhai Jasani and other volunteers arrested. Twenty- 
six volunteers taken at night to a distant place in the Agency limits 
and brutally beaten. Volunteers in villages arc similarly treated. 
Agency police controlling State agency and searching private 
houses in civil limits.” 

The British Resident is repeating the performances 
of the British officials in ‘British India’ during the Qvil 
Disobedience days. 

I know that if the people of Rajkot can stand all this 
madness without themselves becorning mad, and meekly 
but resolutely and bravely suffer the inhumanities heaped 
upon them, they will come out victorious and, what is 
more, they will set free the Thakore Saheb. They will 
prove that they are the real rulers of Rajkot under the 
raramountcy of the Congress. If, however, they go mad 
and think of impotent retaliation and resort to acts of 
violence, their state will be worse than before and the 
Paramountcy of the Congress will be of no effect. The 
Congress Paramountcy avails only those who accept the 
banner of non-violence, even as the Paramountcy of 
Britain avails only those who subscribe to the doctrine 
of ‘i^ht is right.’ 

^)^t, then, is the duty of the Congress when the 
pec^le of Rajkot have to face not the Ruler and his tiny 
pohee, but the disciplined hordes of the British Empire? 
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The first and natural step is for the G>ngress Ministry 
to make themselves responsible for the safety and honour 
of the people of Rajkot. It is true that the Government 
of India Act gives the Ministers no power over the States. 
But they are governors of a mighty province in which 
Rajkot is but a speck. As such, they have right and 
duties outside the Government of India Act. And these 
are much the most important. Supposing that Rajkot 
became the place of refuge for all the goondas that India 
could produce, supposing further that from there they 
carried on operations throughout India, the Ministers 
would clearly have the right and it would be their duty 
to ask the Paramount Power, through the British Repre¬ 
sentative in Bombay, to set things right in Rajkot. And 
it will be the duty of the Paramount Power to do so or to 
lose the Ministers. Every Minister in his province is 
affected by everything that happens in territories within 
his geographical limit, though outside his legal jurisdic¬ 
tion, especially if that thing hurts his sense of decency. 
Responsible government in those parts may not be the 
Ministers’ concern, but if there is plague in those parts 
or butchery going on, it is veiy' much their concern; or 
else, their rule is a sham and a delusion. Thus, the [Minis¬ 
ters in Orissa may not sit conifortably in their chairs, if 
they do not succeed in sending 26,000 refugees of Taldier 
to their home with an absolute assurance of safety and 
freedom of speech and social and political intercourse. 
It is insufferable that the Congress, which is to-day in 
alliance with the British Government, should be treated 
as an enemy and an outsider in the States which are vassals 
of the British. 

This wanton breach, instigated by the British Resi¬ 
dent in Rajkot, of the charter of the liberty of its pecmle 
is a wrong which must be set right at the earliest possible 
moment. It is like a poison corroding the whole body. 
Will H. E. the Viceroy realize the significance of Rajkot 
and remove the poison ? 



‘‘KICKS AND KISSES’’ 


“If the people have shed fear and learnt the art of self-sacrifice, 
they need no favours. Kicks can never cow them. They will 
take what they need and assimilate it.*’ 

The reader will read with painful interest the foll¬ 
owing account, said to be authentic, of tlie meeting recently 
held in Bombay of the Chamber of Princes : 

'‘H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner opened the discussions by nar¬ 
rating the events at Rajkot where, he said, the trouble was due to 
the absence of influential Jag/rdars, the want of demarcation 
between the Privy Purse and the State Expenditure, and the small¬ 
ness of the Kathiawad States. It was regarded as a test case by 
the Congress, and they had selected Rajkot for various reasons, 
the principal ones being that Rajkot, small and with limited re¬ 
sources, would not be able to withstand for long the onslaughts 
of the Congress, that the ground was ready for the delivery of 
such an attack, that the Congress was virile and active in Kathia¬ 
wad, and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was near at hand to direct 
operations and conduct the campaign. H. H. the Maharaja of 
Bikaner then mooted the suggestion of common Police Force for 
a group of States, as the resources of individual States, particu¬ 
larly of small ones, are not extensive and, therefore, totally in- 
adequate to face the common danger. Such also was the indica¬ 
tion of the Paramount Power and of its representatives. No great 
reliance, he said, could now be placed on co-operation and help 
from adjoining British territories as Congress was supreme there 
and they naturally would not like to help Indian States. On the 
other hand, their sympathies, either tacitly or actively, arc on the 
side of Indian States’ subjects or foreign agitators. This was 
actually evidenced by the attitude of die Orissa Government 
when help was demanded by the States in Orissa which had to face 
this trouble. 

‘^Continuing, he stated that the Congress would devote increas- 
ittgly greater attention to Indian States. Up to now its policy, as 
embodied in the resolution of the Haripura session and before, 
was of non-intervention, and the Indian States’ people were direct¬ 
ed to be self-reliant. The reason is manifest. The Congress 
was actively busy with British Indian problems, and it wanted 
to generAtc strength in Indian States’ subjects and foster self-help 
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in them. Now the Congress had practically established its sway 
in British India and would naturally mobilize its energy and in¬ 
fluence towards Indian States. 

“There was another point. In order to distract attention from 
the differences that are creeping into Congress ranks, it is neces¬ 
sary to unfold the plans of a campaign. This is a subtle but 
short dictum of state-craft. This is one of the reasons of the 
Italian conquest of Abyssinia and the Austrian and Sudetan cam¬ 
paigns of Germany. It enables the Powers to draw attention 
away from cleavages in the party and creates enthusiasm amongst 
its followers. We have also to bear in mind the attitude of the 
Paramount Power. In this connection, reference must be made 
to the recent utterances of Mr. Gandhi on this subject. In my 
opinion, greater reliance should be placed on our own strength 
than on any outside agency whose support is, at best, precarious 
and inadequate. 

“After a survey of Rajkot affairs, His Highness discussed the pro¬ 
blems of the Rajputana States and outlined for the benefit of the 
Princes the policy he pursued with regard to his owm State, 
Bikaner. He stated that he started the State Assembly in 1915, 
and it discussed the State expenditure. Bikaner had a Kaj-patra 
—State Gazette. He discriminated between the agitators from 
outside and from amongst his own subjects. Tliis, he said, was 
important and the distinction must ever be borne in mind. For¬ 
eign agitators, who have no stake in the State and who assume 
this role merely to be dubbed leaders and to be in the public eye, 
deserve short shrift. No consideration should be shown to them. 
Their continued activities are a menace to the State; their presence 
constitutes a danger. The remedy is deportation from the State 
and their entry should be banned. The agitators in the State, 
though equally obnoxious to the State and its ordered peace and 
progress, however, stand on a slightly different footing. They 
have an interest in the land; they probably sometimes advocate 
grievances which are to a certain extent legitimate, and such 
should be redressed, as far as possible, so that the wind may be 
taken away from the sails of their agitation which they advocate 
and foster. Legitimate grievances, so far as possible, should be 
redressed and agitation should be silenced. It the agitators arc 
genuine and come from the ranks of the educated unemployed, an 
effort should be made to give them suitable State employment 
and so close their mouths, acting on the adage ‘ 4 t is better to 
sew the mouth with a morsel.” 

“The question of Praja Mandals was then discussed. In this 
connection, H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, Sir Kailash Narain 
Haksar, R. B. Pandit Amar Nath Atal of Jaipur, Pt. Dharam Narain 
of Udaipur and Major Harvey of Alwar made valuable contribu¬ 
tions to the discussions. Mr. Robertson of Bundi and Mr. 
McGregor of Sirohi also asked a few questions. Mr. Atal nar-* 
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rated at great length the origin and growth of the Praja Mandal 
at Jaipur. It was evident that the founders and promoters of 
these Praja Mandals were disgruntled subjects and dismissed 
petty officials of the State. A note of caution and warning was 
sotmded. It was agreed that they should be watched very care¬ 
fully and their 'activities, however slight or extensive, should be 
fully reported. It was stated that these Praja Mandals should 
be crushed immediately and that they should not be allowed to 
gather strength or to attain the status of an influential body. If 
they had gained any, an effort should be made to direct adroitly 
their activities into social channels such as the Sarda Act, etc. On 
the other hand, it was urged that the formation of genuine and 
healthy advisory bodies of the States’ people should be encourag¬ 
ed, which should form the nucleus for the training of the people 
for so-called responsible government in the States. The Praja 
Mandals located outside the States should be ignored. 

‘*As regards responsible government in the States, advocated 
by Congress leaders like Messrs. Gandhi and Patel, it was felt that 
the States’ people are not at all ready for it, and to concede it, 
therefore, would be detrimental to the States and the people and 
fatal to ordered progress and peace. The position was summed 
up in the dictum: ‘Be responsive, but no responsible govern¬ 
ment.’ H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner was emphatic in his policy 
towards the Congress, and his words can be crystallized in the 
following mottos : Be just, but be firm; follow the policy of 
‘repression and reconciliation’ as stated in the famous letter of 
Lord Minto in 1908; ‘the policy of kicks and kisses.’ It will re¬ 
quire all the tact and discretion possible to adjust when to be 
gentle and when to be firm and how to mix the two. The deci¬ 
sion must depend on the situation which confronts the State and 
the merits of the individual problem. It was, however, very clear 
in their discussions that the Praja Mandals, as such and as political 
bodies, should never be allowed to be formed in the States, and, if 
in existence, should be crushed and baimcd and their activities 
very carefully and closely watched. No hard and fast rules could 
be laid down as to how they should be repressed. Individual 
States will devise and evolve their own plans and lay down the 
modus operandi. 

“The tentative conclusions arrived at were: i. Group Police 
for States; 2. Praja Mandals to be crushed immediately; 5. Legi¬ 
timate grievances to be redressed; 4. Foreign agitators to be 
severely dealt with and deported; 5, Encourage social activities 
but not political; 6. Encourage genuine State People’s Advisory 
Bodies; 7. Policy of "Reconciliation and repression’; "Be just, 
but be firm/ ” 
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nous plot to crush the movement for liberty which, at 
long last, has commenced in some of the States. Kisses 
are to go hand in hand with kicks. This reminds me of 
the Latin proverb which means: “I fear the Greeks espe¬ 
cially when they bring gifts 1 ” Henceforth, Rulers’ 
favours are to be suspected. Reforms, when they are 
made, are to be made not for the sake of making the people 
happy, but in order to sew the mouth with a morsel. But 
man’s proposals are often confounded even though his 
may be a crowned head. God has been found often to 
have disposed of his proposals in a way contrary to his 
expectations. If the people have shed fear and learnt 
the art of self-sacrifice, they need no favours. Kicks 
can never cow them. They will take what they need 
and assimilate it. 



RAJKOT AND JAIPUR 


“In my opinion, it is the duty of the Viceroy to ask the Resi¬ 
dent in Rajkot to restore the pact and to ask the British Prime 
Minister of Jaipur to lift the bans. Such action by the Viceroy 
can, in no sense, be interpreted to mean unwarranted inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of States.” 

Appeals are being made to me not to precipitate 
matters in the States. These appeals are umiecessary. 
After three months of non-violent struggle by the people 
of Rajkot, an honourable understanding was arrived at 
between the Thakore Sahcb-in-Council and Sardar Val- 
labhbhai Patel representing the people, and the struggle 
was closed amid general rejoicings. But the noble work 
done by the Thakore Saheb and the people has been un¬ 
done by the British Resident. Honour demanded that 
the people should fight unto death for the restoration of 
the covenant betw'een the Thakore Saheb and his people. 
The struggle now is not between the Ruler and his people, 
but, in reality, it is between the Congress and the British 
Government represented by the Resident, who is reported 
to be resorting to organized goondaism. He is trying 
thereby to break the spirit of innocent men and women, 
who rightly resent the breach of faith. It is a misrepre¬ 
sentation to suggest that Rajkot has been made a test case. 
There is no planned action with reference to Kathiawad 
States. What is happening is that those who feel that 
they are ready for suffering come to the Sardar for advice 
and he guides them. Rajkot seemed ready and the fight 
commenced there. 

Jaipur’s case is incredibly simple and different from 
that of Rajkot. If my information is correct, the British 
Prime Minister there is determined to prevent even the 
movement for popularizing the ideal for responsible 
government. Gvil disobemence in Jaipur is being, 
therefore, offsred not for responsible government but 
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for the removal of the bans on the Praja Mandal and its 
president Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. 

In my opinion, it is the duty of the Viceroy to ask 
the Resident in Rajkot to restore the pact and to ask the 
British Prime Minister of Jaipur to lift the bans. Such 
action by the Viceroy can, in no sense, be interpreted to 
mean unwarranted interference in the affairs of States. 



“NOT A WAR OF WORDS” 


“I have not asked that the Thakore Saheb should be asked to 
do this or that. He has no will. His will is pledged to the 

Resident.What I have asked is that the Resident should 

restore the pact and help to honour it.” 

The Communiquis issued by the Government of India 
and the Jaipur Government on my statements on Rajkot 
and Jaipur are remarkable for sins of omission and com¬ 
mission and suppression. 

It was no part of the Sardar’s duty to publish the 
Thakore Saheb’s letter about the composition of the 
Committee. It was for the Thakore Saheb’s convenience 
that a condition as to the composition of the Committee 
was embodied in a separate letter. This is a weU-known 
procedure adopted in delicate negotiations. Surely, the 
Thakore Saheb’s understanding of his note, which admits 
of no double interpretation, is wholly irrelevant. I 
aver that this understanding is an after-thought, discover¬ 
ed to placate the Resident, who was angered that the 
Thakore Saheb should have dared to deal with a Cong¬ 
ressman and give him a note of which he had no advice. 
Those who know anything of these Residents and States 
know in what dread the Princes stand of even their secre¬ 
taries and peons. I write from personal knowledge. 

There is sufficient in the appendices to the Sardar’s 
statement on the recrudescence of the struggle to show 
how the whole trouble is due to the Resident’s displeasure. 
It is wrong to suggest that the Sardar did not give reasons 
for his rerasal to alter the names of the Committee. A 
translation of his letter is one of the appendices. 

When the Thakore Saheb agreed to nominate those 
whom the Sardar recommended, Mussalmans and Bha- 
yats were before his mind’s eye. But it was common 
cause that all rights would be guaranteed under the re¬ 
forms. The proper procedure would have been to lead 

8 
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evidence before the Committee. I suggest that, as 
happens everywhere in India, the Mussalman and Bhayat 
objection to the personnel of the Committee was engine¬ 
ered after the event. 

I have not asked that the Thakore Saheb should 
be asked to do tliis or that. He has no will. His will is 
pledged to the Resident. The Thakore Saheb once dared 
to act against his suspected wishes. He was on the brink 
of losing his gadt. What I have asked is that the Resi¬ 
dent should restore the pact and help to honour it. If 
it is a matter purely of names to placate interests, I under¬ 
take to persuade the Sardar to make the accommodation, 
provided that its other parts are carried out to the full. 

But the Communique adroitly omits the most relevant 
fact that the terms of reference, too, have been altered out 
of shape. These were agreed to by the Thakore Saheb- 
in-Council, of which the British Dewan was a member. 
I have never known such a dishonourable breach of a 
pact signed on behalf of a Chief. I do suggest that the 
Resident, who should be the custodian of the honour of 
the Chiefs within his jurisdiction, has, in this case, dragged 
the Thakore Saheb’s name in the dust. 

I repeat the charge of organized goondaism. The 
Agency police are operating in Rajkot. Wires received 
by the Sardar show that civil resisters are taken to distant 
places, there stripped naked, beaten and left to their own 
resources. They show further that Red Cross doctors 
and ambulance parties have been prevented from render¬ 
ing help to those who were injured by lathi charges in 
Halenda. I call this organized goondaism. If the charges 
are denied, there should be an impartial inquiry. 

Let me state the issue clearly. I seek no interference 
in the aflfaics of the State. I seek non-interference by the 
Resident in Rajkot. The Resident it directly responsible 
for the strained relations between the State and the people. 
It is the duty of the Paramount Power to see that the 
solemn met is fulfilled to the letter and in spirit. 

If me objection about Muslim and Bhayat r^reseor 
ration has any honesty about it, it can be removed. I 
once more appeal to His Excellency the Viceroy to stoc^ 
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“not a war of words” 

the question more deeply than he has done. Let not a 
grave tragedy be enacted while whitewashing Communi¬ 
ques are being forged in the Delhi Secretariat. Th^ is 
not a war of words. It is a war in which the people who 
have hitherto never been to jail nor suffered lathi blows 
are exposing themselves to all risk. 

As for Jaipur, 1 have only one word. I do know 
that the British Prime Minister is one member of the 
Jaipur State Council. My submission is that he is all in 
all. He has vowed vengeance against the Praja Mandal 
and Seth Jamnalalji. And, in spite of the forest of words 
about action in respect of the Praja Mandal, I claim that 
virtually it is declared illegal. If not, let the authorities 
leave Seth Jamnalalji free to enter Jaipur and let him 
and his Mandal educate unmolested the people in the art 
of responsible government. Let them be punished if 
they inculcate violence, directly or indirectly. 



NOT GUILTY 


“As a votary of truth and ahimsa, my business is to state the 
naked truth. My non-violence does not require any gilding 

of a bitter pill.I cannot succeed in weaning people from 

the path of violence by hiding or dressing the naked truth.” 

Critics of my recent writings on Rajkot and Jaipur 
have accused me of being guilty of untrutn and violence. 
I owe them an answer. Such accusations have been made 
against me before now, indeed since my entry into public 
life. I am happy to be able to say that most of my critics 
have later been obliged to acknowledge that I had not 
been guilty of either untrutliful or violent language, and 
that my statements were based on my belief in them and 
made without malice. Even so is the case in the present 
instance. I am fully aware of my responsibility. 

I know that many of my countrymen put implicit 
faith in my statements. I have been asked for proofs in 
support of my statements. I have given them. Sardar 
Patel has reproduced in his statement on Rajkot the re¬ 
marks of the Resident reported to have been made by him 
about the Congress and himself. The memorandum 
of the conversation between the Resident, tj^e Thakore 
Saheb and the Councillors including Sir Patrick Cadell, 
is in my possession. It is too long to be published, but 
it will be, if the occasion requires it. 

As for organized goondaismy the facts have been pub¬ 
lished. I connect the Resident with it because he has sent 
the iWency police to the State and must be held respwi^ 
sible for the acts of his agents. 

Similarly, the British Prime Minister of Jaipur is- 
responsible for everything that is happening in Jaipur. 
The making of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj a foot-ball to be kicked 
out of Jaipur every time he dares to exercise the right of 
entering his birth-place, is surely worse than unseemly. 
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I am not guilty of violence of languagd when I cor¬ 
rectly characterize actions. I should be guilty of violence 
if I harboured any iU-feeling against the Ka^awad Resi¬ 
dent or the Jaipur Prime Minister. For aught I know, 
they may be most estimable men to meet, but their being 
estimable does not help the people of Rajkot or Jaipur. 
As a votary of truth and ahtmsa, my business is to state 
the naked truth. My non-violence does not require any 
gilding of a bitter pill. I must, therefore, plead not 
guilty to the charge of racial animosity. I cannot succeed 
in weaning people from the path of violence by hiding or 
dressing the naked truth. 

I hope to wean them by telling them and, what is 
more, showing by my conduct that it is not only right 
but profitable to wish well to the wrong-doer in spite of 
his wrongs, however grievous these may be. Protection 
of the Princes is a duty the Paramount Power owes to 
them, but surely it is equally its duty to protect the people 
living in their jurisdiction. It seems to me that it is also 
their duty to withhold support from Princes when it is 
proved that a Ruler is guilty of breach of faith with his 
people, as in Rajkot, or when it is proved that his people 
are denied ordinary civil liberty and one of his citizens is 
driven from pillar to post and practically denied access to 
courts of justice, as in the case of Jaipur. 

The more I think of what is happening in the States 
in India, I see nothing but a dark future for this unhappy 
land if the Paramount Power remains a helpless witness 
of the tragedy that is being enacted in Princes’ India. 
For, what is happening in Rajkot and Jaipur is but a 
sample of what is going to happen presently in the other 
States. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner was right when he advised 
concerted action among the Princes. Only His High¬ 
ness gave the wrong lead. The doctrine of kicks and 
kisses win lead the Princes nowhere. He has shown 
bitterness and strife. The people of the States may not 
be able to take concerted action as the Princes can, but the 
iattet will not be able to treat the people from the 
States other than their own, or those from British India, 
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as foreigners. There is sufficient awakening among the 
people of the States to withstand the pressure even from 
concerted unity among the Princes. 



WHY KASTURBA GANDHI? 


‘‘The success of the struggle in Rajkot will be a stage forward 
in the fight for freedom. And when it ends in success, as it 
must, sooner or later, 1 hope that Kasturba’s share will count 
as a humble contribution towards it.” 

I had not intended to say anything about my wife 
having joined the Rajkot struggle. But some cruel criti¬ 
cism I nave seen about her intervention prompts an ex¬ 
planation. It had never occurred to me that she should 
join it. For one thing, she is too old for such hardships 
as are involved in being in civil disobedience struggles. 
But, strange as it may appear to critics, they must believe 
me when I say that though she is illiterate, she is and has 
been for years absolutely free to do what she likes. When 
she joined the struggle in South Africa or in India, it was 
of her own inner prompting. And so it was this time. 
When she heard of Maniben’s arrest, she could not restrain 
herself and asked me to let her go. I said she was too 
weak. She had just then fainted in her bathroom in Delhi 
and might have died but for Devadas’s presence of min d. 
She said she did not mind. I, then, referred her to Sardar. 
He would not hear of it either. 

But this time he melted. He had seen my grief over 
the breach of faith by the Thakore Saheb and induced by 
the Resident. The reader must realize my ancestral con¬ 
nection with Rajkot and the intimate personal relations 
I had with the present Ruler’s father. Kasturba is a 
daughter of Rajkot. She felt a personal call. She could 
not sit still whilst the other daughters of Rajkot were 
suffering for the freedom of the men and women of the 
State. Rajkot is, no doubt, an insignificant place on the 
of India. But it is not insi^ficant for me and my 
As a child she was brought up in Rajkot, though 
Dom in Porbandar. And, after all, neither she nor I 
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can be unconcerned in a struggle -which is based on non¬ 
violence, and in which so many reliable co-workers are 
involved. 

The success of the struggle in Rajkot will be a stage 
forward in the fight for freedom. And when it ends in 
success, as it must, sooner or later, I hope that Kasturba's 
share will count as a humble contribution towards it. 
Satyagraba is a struggle in which the oldest and the weak¬ 
est in body may take part, if they have stout hearts. 



THE ETHICS OF IT 


“I claim to be very sensitive to points of honour. My worst 
critics have credited me with the capacit}' to respect confiden¬ 
ces and bury secrets entrusted to me. But I have never re¬ 
garded it any part of my duty to protect breaches of promises 
against disclosure or to cover crimes of which I have notice 
in due course.” 

A friend suggests that I have, perhaps, departed from 
correct conduct in publishing the confidential correspon¬ 
dence between the Thakore Saheb and Sir Patrick Cadell 
and extracts front the interview between the Thakore 
Saheb-in-Council and the Resident. I have no such feel¬ 
ing at all. I claim to be very sensitive to points of honour. 
My worst critics have credited me with the capacity to 
respect confidences and bury secrets entrusted to me. But 
I have never regarded it any part of my duty to protect 
breaches of promises against disclosure or to cover crimes 
of which I have notice in due course. I do protect con¬ 
fessions made to me in confidence, as I did when I was 
asked on pain of being punished by a court of law to dis¬ 
close the names of criminals during the unfortunate riots 
in Ahmedabad at the time of the Rowlatt Act agitation. 
In the case in question, there is no such point of honour. 
Regard for truth and the popular cause demanded pub¬ 
lication of the correspondence and the extracts. The 
documents were received by the Sardar in ordinary course. 
They were handed by those who were in legal possession. 
There was, therefore, so far as I can see, notmng disho¬ 
nourable about getting possession of the documents and, 
as I have said, nothing incorrect, much less dishonour¬ 
able, about their publication. Without such publication, 
the popular case could not be proved. 



RAJKOT STATEMENTS 
I 


“Let the satyagrahis understand that the first thing they have 
to show is an infinite capacity for suffering with inward joy 
and without malice or anger.” 

Gandbiji issued the following statement to the Press from 
Segaon on February 23, 1939 : 

I continue to receive daily wires about hunger-strikes 
in Rajkot over the treatment, said to be inhuman, of 
prisoners and others in villages. The Rajkot matter is 
becoming daily graver because of the breach of faith on 
the Ruler’s part w'ith v'hich the second struggle started. 
Agitated inquirers should know that I am in telegraphic 
correspondence with the State authorities. I hope to 
take them into confidence in the near future. In the 
meantime, let the satyagrahis understand that the first 
thing they have to show is an infinite capacity for sufiFer- 
ing with inward joy and without nialice or anger. 

II 

“Though Rajkot is a tiny place on the map of India, the prin¬ 
ciple for the vindication of which I go to Rajkot is one wifii- 
out which society must disintegrate.” 

Gandhiji issued the following statement to the Press from 
Segaon on February 25, 1939 : 

The following telegrams have been exchanged bet¬ 
ween the First Member of the Rajkot State Council and 
myself: 

“Hear sapagraha prisoners Rajkot jail fasting, for, Sardhar 
sonets said to be inhumanly treated. Could you enlighten 
Gandhi.” (dated, February 20) 
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‘‘Youf telegram. Personally visited Sardhar yesterday. No 
truth absolutely whatsoever regarding ill-treatment to prisoners. 
—First Member Council.’’ (dated, February 21) 

^‘^Thanks wire. You are silent about hunger-strike. Have 
again long wire about atrocities which difficult to disbelieve. 
Every day urge growing that 1 should myself plunge. Agony 
of Ruler’s breach of faith, coupled with growing tales of terro¬ 
rism, becoming unbearable. Have no desire embarrass Thakore 
Saheb or Council. Would like you listen to voice of old man 
claiming to be Rajkot’s friend.—Gandhi.” (dated, February 22) 

^‘Absolutely no truth in allegations of ill-treatment to Sardhar 
prisoners. Whole thing nothing but fabrication. Regular pro¬ 
gramme of daily diet, bedding, etc., nearly on same lines as Raj¬ 
kot, arranged. Written information to above effect given to 
prisoners on hunger-strike in local jail by me. In spite of these, 
they unreasonably insist continue fasting. Assure you every¬ 
thing humanly possible being done give fair treatment. Please 
have no anxiety.—First Member.” (dated, February 23) 

“If all reports are fabrication, it is serious for me and co-wor¬ 
kers. If there is substance in them, it is serious reflection on 
State authorities. Meanwhile, the hunger-strike continues. My 
anxiety is unbearable. Therefore, propose start for Rajkot to¬ 
morrow night taking with me medical attendant, secretary and 
typist. I come in search of truth and as peace-maker. Have no 
desire to court arrest. I want to see things for myself and shall 
make ample amends if my co-workers have been guilty of fab¬ 
rication. I shall also plead with Thakore Saheb to repair breach 
of faith with his people. I shall ask people to avoid demonstra¬ 
tions and am asking Sardar Patel, pending my effort in Rajkot, to 
suspend satya^aha by persons in Rajkot or from outside. If by 
any chance Thakore Saheb and Council can restore pact intact, 
subject to adjustment of members, and prisoners are immediately 
set free and fines restored, I naturally cancel my proposed depar¬ 
ture. You can send official with full authority to negotiate ad¬ 
justment as to personnel. Majority of Sardar Patel’s nominees 
will be a condition. May God guide Thakore Saheb and his 
Councillors. May I expect express wire ?—Gandhi.” (dated, 
February 24) 

“Since your telegram you must have received information 
that hunger-strike has been discontinued since last night, having 
no justiitotion, as telegram sent to you by Nanakl Jasani and 
Mohanlal Gadhdawala must have convinced you. His Highness 
does not consider there has been any breach of faith on his part, 
and is only anxious that representative committee appointed by 
him should be able to start working in calm atmosphere, so that 
he may be in a position to introduce, as soon as possible, such re¬ 
form as may be found by him to be required after ftiUy consider- 
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ing the committee’s recommendations. His Highness fi^ls sure 
that, in circumstances explained, you will appreciate that no useful 
purpose could be served by your coming here now. He 
wishes once again to assure you that no atrocities or terrorism 
have been or will be allowed.—First Member.” (dated, Feb¬ 
ruary 24) 

“Your wire is not answer to my heart-felt entreaty. I leave 
for Rajkot to-day on my mission of peace.—Gandhi.” (dated, 
February 25) 

These wires tell their own tale. I am glad that the 
fast is broken. That certainly removes one cause of 
anxiety. But the charge of fabrication abides. I know 
personally many of the workers in Rajkot. They and 
I must make full reparation, if they have resorted to false¬ 
hood in order to make out a case of atrocities agamst 
the authorities. The struggle in Rajkot, as in other 
States, is part of the struggle for the liberation of India. 
Mutual mud-shnging cannot advance the cause. Truth 
must be ascertained. 

The telegram of the First Member denies the charge 
of breach of faith. It baffles me. I do not know what 
is meant by the denial. The notification announcing the 
pact, and the notification announcing the breach with 
Sardar Patel are clearly contradictory, as one reads the 
plain language of the two. 

I have suggested that the Resident at Rajkot is res- 

E onsible for the breach. I have been told that I have 
een hasty in bringing this charge and that there is ano¬ 
ther side. If there is, it is my duty to know it. I shall 
make it a point to seek an interview with him and, if I 
find that I have done an injustice to him, I shall tender a 
public apology. I feel that it is wrong on my part to 
allow the suflPeri^s to continue in the midst of mutual 
recriminations. Tne least I can do is to go to Rajkot and 
find out the truth and invite the Thakore Saheb to repair 
what is a palpable breach of faith, unless I discover that 
the repudiation of this charge is somehow justified. 

If the statements made by the workers about atroci¬ 
ties are true, there must be found a way of avoiding such 
exhibitions of man’s worst passions. He must be helped 
against himself, if it is at all possible. It is part of the 
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Struggle for liberty, if it is non-violent, to reclaim even 
the goondas, whether they are to be found among the 
people or those in authority. By going to Rajkot, I want 
to exert myself to the utmost of my capacity and find out 
the way of dealing with the goonda element in society. 
In this respect, Rajkot is a test case. I go to Rajkot 
because I am the same friend of the States that I have al¬ 
ways claimed to be. 

It htxrts me that by force of circumstances, all of 
which, perhaps, I do not know, the Ruler of Rajkot has 
been made to break his word given to his people. I 
hold that it is the duty of the Princes of Kathiawad, if 
not of all India, and their advisers to help to rectify the 
wrong if it is done. An honourable mutual understand¬ 
ing is impossible if faith becomes a valueless article. 
Life to me becomes a burden when I find myself witness 
of a breach of faith, as it happens to be in this case. Let 
it be recalled that I was the author of the draft that the 
Ruler of Rajkot signed with but a slight ihodification. I 
know that Sardar Vallabhbhai left no stone unturned to 
ensure that it was signed with the fullest understanding. 

As I go to Rajkot purely as a messenger of peace, 
I have asked Sardar Patel to suspend the Rajkot civil 
resistance whilst under God’s guidance I rnake the humble 
effort to end the agony. The public will please remember 
that I am an invalid so far as the body is concerned. 
They will avoid demonstrations at the stations. Though 
Rajkot is a tiny place on the map of India, the principle 
for the vindication of which I go to Rajkot is one with¬ 
out which society must disintegrate. 
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“God Gave Me the Remedy” 

“Rightly or wrongly, I know that I have no other resource as 
a satyagrahi than the assistance of God in every conceivable di¬ 
fficulty, and I would like it to be believed that what may appear 
to be inexplicable actions of mine are really due to inner 
promptings.” 

On hearing a rumour that Gandbiji had decided to enter 
upon a fast, if his request contained in a letter said to have been 
addressed to the Thakore Saheb was not complied with, a group 
of Press correspondents approached Gandhiji on znd March to 
ask if he could throw some light on the subject. In reply, Gan¬ 
dhiji said : 

I am sorry to have to say *y^s* i®* answer to your 
question. I arn also sorry that the information has leak¬ 
ed out before its time. I do not wish as yet to publish 
my letter. All that I would like to say at this critical 
juncture is, that it cost me a night’s rest before I came to 
the conclusion that if the suspended struggle was not 
to be revived, and if the atrocities, of which 1 have heard 
so much and of which I was obliged to make mention 
in my Press note were also not to be revived, I must adopt 
some effective remedy to end the agony, and God gave 
me the remedy. 

The public should not laugh at my connecting God 
with the proposed step. Rightly or wrongly, I knew 
that I have no other resource as a satyaff-ahi &in the assis¬ 
tance of God in every conceivable difficulty, and I would 
like it to be believed that whati'rnay appear to be inexpli¬ 
cable actions of mine are really due to inner pronq>ting8. 

It may be a product of my heated imagination. If 
it is so, I prize that imagination as it has served a 
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chequered life extending over a period of now nearly 
over 55 years, because I learned to rely consciously upon 
God before I was 15 years old. 

One thing more. The weapon of fasting, I know, 
cannot be lightly wielded. It can easily savour of viol¬ 
ence, unless it is used by one skilled in the art. I claim to 
be such an artist in this subject. 

It should be remembered that I an^ intimately connec¬ 
ted with Rajkot and its Rulers. Regarding the Thakore 
Saheb as my own son, I have every right to evoke the 
best in his nature by means of self-suffering. If my fast, 
which I hope will be avoided, is to be interpreted as pres¬ 
sure, I can only say that such moral pressure should be 
welcomed by all concerned. 

A breach of promise shakes me to my root, especially 
when I am in any way connected with the author of the 
breach. And if it cost my life, which after all at the age 
of 70 has no insurance value, I should most willingly 
give it in order to secure due performance of a sacred 
and solemn promise. 


n 

“He Will Give Me Strength” 

“I have no recollection of a single experiment of mine in fast¬ 
ing having been a fruitless effort. In addition, I had the ex¬ 
perience of priceless peace and unending joy during all those 
mts, and I have come to the conclusion that ffisting, unless it is 
the result of God’s grace, is useless starvation, if not much 
worse.” 

Oft releasing his letter to the Thakore Saheb for publica¬ 
tion on yd March, Gandhiji in a statement to the Press said: 

I release my letter to the Thakore Saheb with a heavy 
heart, but I have had the misfortune many a time to per¬ 
form painful duties. This is one of them. I would like 
all firiends and sympathizers rigidly to refrain from em¬ 
barking on sympathetic fasts, even for one day. I know 
that fasting Uke satyag^aha is very much abused now-a- 
days. One finds people fasting on the slightest pretext. 
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Often, there is violence behind such fasting. If for no 
other reason than for this practical reason of preventing 
thoughtless imitation, I was most reluctant to undertake 
this fast. But an inner urge brooks no denial. I can 
only, therefore, warn the people, who may wish hereafter 
to fast for redress of grievances, real or imaginary, against 
imitating me. Fasting, like some very potent medicines, 
can only be taken on rare occasions and under expert 
guidance. It is wrong, it is sinful, for everybody to 
consider himself an expert. 

Let the public know that at a very early age I began 
fasting for self-purification, and then I took a prolonged 
fast for an erring son of mine. Tliis was soon after 
followed by a still more prolonged fast for an erring 
daughter of a very dear friend. In both these cases, the 
results justified the fasts. The first public fast that I 
undertook was in South Africa in connection with suffer¬ 
ings of the indentured who had joined the satyag^aha 
struggle in South Africa. I have no recollection of a 
single experiment of mine in fasting having been a fruit¬ 
less effort. In addition, I had the experience of priceless 
peace and unending joy during all those fasts, and I have 
come to the conclusion that fasting, unless it is the result 
of God’s grace, is useless starvation, if not much worse. 

The second thing I would like to say is, that there 
should be no bitter speeches or writings either in connec¬ 
tion with the Thakore Saheb or his advisers or the Resi¬ 
dent. I have used strong language in connection with 
the Resident and action of State officials. If I find that 
I have in any way wronged them, I know how to make 
reparations. Any harsh language, used in connection 
with the Thakore Saheb or other actors in the tragedy, 
will mar the effect the fast is intended to produce. 

The breach of a solemn pact does not require any 
harsh or bitter language in order to enhance the enormi^ 
of the evil consequences of such breaches. What the 
public and the Press can usefully do is, by a dignified dis¬ 
approval of the Thakore Saheb’s action, to bring home 
to him the pressure of enlightened public opinion. 

All satyag'aha and fasting is a species of It 
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depends for its effects upon an expression of wholesome 
public opinion, shorn of all bitterness. Let there be no 
impatience to produce the desired result because of fast¬ 
ing. He who has urged me to undertake the fast, will 
give me strength to go through it, and if it is His will 
that I should still live for a while on this earth to carry on 
the self-chosen mission of humanity, no fast, however 
prolonged, will dissolve the body. 

I am painfully conscious of the fact that my fast in 
connection with the late Mr. Macdonald’s decision on the 
communal question induced many persons to act against 
their will. I hope no such thing will happen in connec¬ 
tion with this fast. If there are public men who think 
that I have erred in characterizing the Thakorc Saheb’s 
Notification of January 21 as a breach of the promise made 
by the Notification of December 26, they will perform 
a friendly act by condemning my characterization, as also 
the fast. It is designed urydoubtedly to melt the Thakore 
Saheb’s heart, but it is in no sense designed to coerce 
public opinion into bringing pressure to bear upon the 
Thakore Saheb or those in whose opinion his action may 
be free of all blame. 

Another thing, I would like to mention, is the first 
paragraph of my letter in which I have criticized Durbar 
Viravala. I can truthfully say that I am slow to see the 
blenaishes of fellow-beings, being myself full of them and, 
therefore, being in need of their charity. I have learnt 
not to judge any one harshly and to make allowances for 
defects that I may detect. 

What has happened about Durbar Viravala is that I 
have been immdated by very bitter and serious complaints 
against him. In my conversations with him, I had even 
made mention of those complaints, and let me say to his 
credit that he invited me to investigate those complaints. 
I told him that I would do so, and but for the interven¬ 
tion of the fast it was fully my desire to undertake this 
investiMtion. 

I md already invited friends to put me in possession 
of evidence in support of specific allegations against 
him; but prolonged conversations with him for three days 

9 
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confirmed the impression that the complaints against him 
had produced upon me, so much so that I felt that the 
evidence that the conversations gave me was sufficient 
proof of the heavy indictment against him. 

What I have said in the first paragraph of my letter 
is a deliberate understatement of my opinion. It gave 
me much pain to write that paragraph, but it was neces¬ 
sary for my mission to warn the Thakore Saheb of the 
overpowering influence that he exercises over His High¬ 
ness. Sober and influential persons, not few but many, 
have repeatedly told me that so long as Durbar Viravala 
exercises that influence upon the Tlrakore Saheb, there is 
no peace for the people. I myself feel that there is very 
considerable truth in this statement, and it would be 
wrong on my patt, whilst I am embarking upon the fast, 
to suppress this relevant truth from the public. I have 
sent a private and personal letter to him, which, so far as 
I am concerned, shall never sec the light of day. But 
I do make a humble appeal to him, and I would like 
those who know him to join me in the appeal, that he 
should refrain from influencing the Thakore Saheb, 
although the latter may find it difficult to free himself 
from that influence. I can say much more, but I must 
not. 

Although I have been in exile from Kathiawad for 
more than a generation and a half, I know how turbid 
Kathiawad politics is. This unfortunate sub-province 
is notorious for its intrigues. I have felt its deadly in¬ 
fluence even during these four days. How I wish that 
my fast may contribute, be it ever so little, to the purifi¬ 
cation of Kathiawad politics, I, therefore, invite the 
Princes and politicians of Kathiawad to use my fast to rid 
Kathiawad of the deadening influence of the poisonous 
atmosphere that makes healthy living in Kathiawad so 
diflficult. 
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Gandhiji’s Letter to Thakore Saheb 

(Translated from original Gujarati by Gandhiji) 

Anand Kunj, 
Rajkot; March 2, 1939 

Maherban Thakore Saheb, 

I write this letter not without hesitation, but duty compels it. 

You know the reason for my coming here. For three days I 
had conversation with Durbar Viravala. He gave me cause for 
intense dissatisfaction. He seems to be incapable of keeping his 
resolutions from moment to moment. Such is my opinion 
based upon my three days’ contact with him. In my opinion, 
his guidance has harmed the State. 

Now I come to the object of this letter. At the time of leaving 
Wardha, I had resolved that I would not leave Rajkot without 
inducing fulfilment of your promise. But I had never thought 
that I would have to be here for more than one or two days or 
that I would have to suffer what I have suffered. 

My patience is exhausted. I should hasten to Tripuri, if it is 
at all possible. If I do not go, over a thousand co-workers will 
be disappointed and lakhs of poor people will become discon¬ 
solate. Time, therefore, has a special value for me at this 
juncture. 

I beseech you, therefore, to adopt with a full heart the following 
suggestions of mine and free me trom anxiety by speeding me on 
my return journey to-morrow. 

1. You should announce to the people that your Notification 
No. 30, dated 26th December, stands. 

2. You should cancel your Notification No. 61, dated 21st 
January. Names 2, 3, 5 and 7 of the Reforms Committee announ¬ 
ced by you should stand and you should accept on behalf of the 
Rajkot Rajkiya Praja Parishad the following names : 

1. U. N. Dhebar 

2. P. P. Anada 

3. V. M, Shukla 

4. J. H. Joshi 

3. S. V. Modi 

The tmdcrlying motive of this suggestion is that the Parishad 
should have a majority on its side. 

5. Shri U. Dnebar should be appointed as President of the 

Committee. 

4* You should appoint three or less than three officials as 

r iides and advisers to the Committee. They should be such as 
cx>uld accept on behalf of the Parishad. They should have no 
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vote in the proceedings of the Committee. 

5. You should issue instructions to the heads of the several 
departments of the State to furnish to the Committee such papers, 
figures and other material and assistance as it may need. You 
should appoint for the use of the Committee suitable quarters in 
the Secretariat. 

6. My advice is that the advisers, whom you may appoint in 
terms of Clause 4, should form the Executive Council and that 
Council should be responsible for the management of the State 
in the spirit of the Notification of the 26th December, so as not 
to do anything likely to be injurious to its main purpose. One 
of them should be the President of the Council. You will unhesita¬ 
tingly endorse the actions of the Council. If you deem it fit to 
appoint persons other than the advisers of the Committee as 
Councillors, the appointment should be made in consultation 
with me. 

The Committee should commence its proceedings on the 7th 
inst. and finish tliem by the 22nd inst. The enforcement of the 
recommendations of the Committee should take place within seven 
days of their being in your hands. 

7. The satjagrahi prisoners should be discharged to-morrow. 
Fines and execution orders should be stopped, and fines already 
collected and confiscations should be returned. 

I gather from the conversation with Mr. Gibson that he will 
not interfere with whatever you may do in connection with the 
Notification of the 26th December. 

If you cannot see your way to accept my suggestions before noon 
to-morrow, my fast will commence from that time and will con¬ 
tinue till after acceptance. 

I trust that you will not regard the language of my letter to be 
stiff. And if I do use stiff language or my action appears to be 
such, I claim that right in connection with you. My father had 
the privilege of serving the State when your grandfather was its 
Chief. Your fatlier regarded me as father to him. Indeed, 
at a public meeting he called me even lus guruy but I have been 
guru to no one; therefore, I have never regarded him as disciple. 
You are, therefore, as son to me. It is possible that you do not 
regard me as father. If you do, you will accept joyfully my sub¬ 
mission in a moment and, in addition, you will express your re¬ 
gret for what has befallen your people after 26th December. You 
will please not consider me your or the Statens enemy. I can never 
be anybody’s enemy and have never been. I have implicit fiuth 
that in the acceptance of my submission to you lies your good, 
your prestige and your duty. If you will observe that in sonne of 
my suggestions I have gone outside the four corners of the Noti^ 
ficition of the 26th December, such departure will be found tp 
be merely superficial. You will note that in not interfering 
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your nominations of the persons outside the Parishad, I have had 
solely in view your prestige. Thus, the departure is purely in 
favour of the State. If the other departures may not be so con¬ 
sidered, they are solely due to what I have considered your breach 
of promise. In my view, they are for the protection of both the 
parties and the people and for the purpose of preventing another 
breakdown of the settlement. 

In conclusion, I give you my word of honour that if I am then 
alive, I shall critically examine the report that the Reforms Com¬ 
mittee may prepare. If I am not, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
may do so, and the examination will be such as to make sure that 
no damage is done to your prestige or to the State or your people. 

I am sending a copy of your letter to Mr. Gibson. I am not 
handing tliis letter to the Press, and I entertain the hope that you 
will kindly adopt my suggestion so that I may never have to 
publish this letter. 

May God bless you and give you right guidance I 

Blessings from 
Mohandas 


IV 


Gandhiji’s Note to Resident 


Dear Mr. Gibson, 


Anand Kunj, 
Rajkot: March 2, 1939 


With the deepest sorrow, but as a matter of sheer duty, I have 
just sent to H. H. the Thakore Saheb a letter of which I enclose a 
copy herewith. I have not been able yet to translate it. In order 
to save time, therefore, I have sent you only a copy of the Gujarati 
original. 1 hope, however, to send English translation in the 
course of the day. You will then, please, regard it as the only 
authorized translation, or as if it were the original. 

May I bespeak your full-hearted co-operation, in so far as it 
lies in your power, in the prosecution of my proposal ? 


Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 


Thakore Saheb’s Reply 


Amarsinhji Secretariat, 
Rajkot State 
3rd ]^rch 1959 

My dear Mahatma Gandhiji, 


I received your letter yesterday and noted the contents with 
greatest regret. You have already been assured that the Notifica- 
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tion No. 50, which I published on 26th December, will stand good. 
The suggestions you make regarding personnel of the Committee 
are not in accordance with the terms of that Notification, and I do 
not feel justified in accepting them or your other suggestions. 
The responsibility of ensuring that the Committee shall consist 
of suitable members, truly representative of various interests of 
the State, rests on me as Ruler of Rajkot, and it is a responsibility 
of which I cannot divest myself. In the best interests of my State 
and my people, it is impossible for me to allow any one else to 
have the final decision in a matter of such vital importance. As 
I have previously assured, it is my earnest hope that the Committee 
may be able to start work in a calm atmosphere at the earliest pos¬ 
sible moment so that there may be no delay in introducing such 
reforms as may be found to be necessary. 

Yours sincerely, 
Dharmendrasinh 


VI 

“Adds Fuel to the Fire” 


“If the Thakore Saheb’s letter is the last word, my fast has to 
continue to the end of my time on this earth. I shall undergo 
the ordeal, I hop>e, with a cheerful heart, and I know also that 
what may not take place in my life-time will take place, without 
the shadow of a doubt, after the sacrifice.” 

Comnieniing on the Thakore Saheb’s reply, Gandhiji said 
{March 3): 

I am sorry for this reply. I cannot help saying that 
the Thakore Saheb has been badly advised, llie reply 
adds fuel to the fire. Considerations urged in the letter 
became irrelevant when he gave the following note to the 
Sardar: 

‘ Agreed seven members of the Committee mentioned in clause 
2 of the said announcement of this date are to be recommended 
by Sardar Patel and they are to be nominated by us.’ 

The language is unequivocal and emphatic. The 
Thakore Saheb, in giving that note, divested himself of 
the responsibility of choosing the nominees. The res¬ 
ponsibility of nomination rests with the Thakore Saheb, 
but the nomination is conditioned by the fact that the 
names had to be recommended by the Sardar. There- 
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fore, tiae responsibility for making suitable recommenda¬ 
tions devolved upon the Sardar and that devolution 
took place at the will of the Ruler of Rajkot. It was open 
to the Ruler and his advisers to negotiate with the Sar^r, 
if they did not find his recommendations suitable and to 
induce him to make other recommendations; but if the 
Sardar could not be so persuaded, the Thakore Saheb, 
having divested himself of the responsibility to choose a 
nominee, had to accept the Sardar’s recommendations. 
Reason also suggests that if the reference to the Com¬ 
mittee was to be made good, it must be a Committee of 
the choice of those for whose sake the notification con¬ 
taining the reference had become necessary. Otherwise, 
what was given with one hand would be taken away with 
the other. 

If the choice is left to the Ruler and his advisers, there 
is nothing to prevent them from appointing a Committee 
which would make recommendations such as would com¬ 
pletely nullify the spirit of the reference. However, the 
matter is past argument. If the Thakore Saheb’s letter 
is the last word, my fast has to continue to the end of my 
time on this earth. I shall undergo the ordeal, I hope, 
with a cheerful heart, and I know also that what may not 
take place in my life-time will take place, without the sha¬ 
dow of a doubt, after the sacrifice. 


VII 

Gandhiji’s Second Letter 
\Translated from original Gujarati by Gandhiji\ 
Maherban Thakore Saheb, 

Your letter is painful. You seem to attach no value to a pro¬ 
mise. You are acting like a man who promises a donation and 
then goes back upon the promise. Have you not given such by 
your Notification of 26th December ? Donations are but one of 
the attributes of princeship, as they are also its ornament. By 
that Notification you promised a big donation. Its very core 
includes surrender of the right of making the choice of names of 
members of the Reforms Committee. But, in the case in point. 
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you surrendered that right by a special letter addressed tp Sardar 
Vallabhbhai in his capacity as representative of the Parishad. 
Your letter of to-day cancels that surrender. This action of 
yours does not befit you. I believe that compliance with my 
suggestion contained in my yesterday’s letter is necessary for the 
due fulfilment of your promise. 

May God move you to such compliance 1 It behoves you to 
give effect to the suggestion I have sent you to-day through the 
Khan Saheb. Inasmuch as civil disobedience now remains defi¬ 
nitely suspended, it seems to me to be your obvious duty to dis¬ 
charge the civil disobedience prisoners. 

Rashtriya Shala, Rajkot. 

3rd March 1939 

VIII 

“An Unkind Cut” 

“My fast I hold to be part of my mission. At the end of it, 
whatever happens, there will be peace. The alternative to 
the breakdown of negotiations would have been a revival of 
the struggle with increasing bitterness of strife.” 

Commenting on the Kajkot Durban’s Communique, 
Gandhiji said (March 3) : 

It has grieved me to read the Rajkot Durbar’s Com- 
muni^ui. Those who have studied the documents already 
published will have no hesitation in agreeing with me that 
the Communiqui is full of evasions and misrepresentations 
of facts. I nave neither the energy nor the wish to exa¬ 
mine the Communiqui in detail. But one omission in my 
letter to the Thakore Saheb and in the Press statements 
requires explanation. That is in connection with my 
reference to atrocities in my telegrams which brought me 
to Rajkot. The omission was due to my desire to be 
absolutely fair to the Khan Saheb and his subordinates 
who are primarily responsible for dealing with the actions 
of civil resisters. But the fact that the omission, instead 
of being appreciated, has been turned against me, compels 
me to put the actual state of affairs before the pubuc. 

After my visit to the two jails, I told the Khan Saheb 
that I was much moved by the statements made by the 


Blessings from 
Mohandas 
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prisoners. I told him that I was inclined to believe the 
allegations made by the prisoners, some of whom were 
personally known to me and many of whom enjoyed in 
society a status which entitled them to have their evidence 
believed until it was proved to be untrue, I, therefore, 
told the Khan Saheb that the allegations were so serious, 
covered such a wide field, and affected so many persons 
that the only way I could do justice to the State was to 
suggest a judicial inquiry by an impartial tribunal. For 
his own part, he at once accepted the suggestion and, 
at my request, even mentioned the names of certain Eng¬ 
lish officials to conduct the judicial inquiry. And it was 
agreed between us that I should prepare a charge-sheet 
which he would examine and answer and, on his part, 
he would prepare a counter charge-sheet which I would 
examine and answer. After this process had been gone 
through and agreed charges eliminated, the balance, if 
any was left, would be referred to the tribunal. 

The Khan Saheb also asked me what reparation I 
would make if the charges of utter falsehoods, which 
he proposed to make against the civil resisters, were 
found to be true. I said that if a representative of the 
civil resisters was proved to be guilty of falsehoods, I 
would entirely withdraw from the struggle, and, so far 
as I was concerned, I would treat the claim for responsible 
government by persons capable of falsehoods to have 
lapsed. The Khan Saheb seemed to be more than pleased 
over the unhesitating reparation that I had offered. 

I hope to make good the promise I have made to the 
Khan Saheb, if 1 survive the ordeal that I am going through. 
Even on my sick-bed, I am organizing collection and col¬ 
lation of evidence already received. I have before me 
more than 175 statements made by sufferers and others. 

The charge against me of breach of faith is an un¬ 
kind cut. My fast I hold to be part of my mission. At 
the end of it, whatever happens, there will be peace. 
The alternative to the breakdown of negotiations would 
have been a revival of the struggle with increasing bitter¬ 
ness of strife. 
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IX 

A MISUNDERSTANDING CLEARED 

Gandhiji issued the following statement to the Press 
{March 3) : 

There is a misunderstanding about a certain tele¬ 
gram received by me at Segaon, of which I made use in 
the first Press note I issued on the eve of my coming to 
Rajkot. I did not think it was necessary for me to refer 
to that telegram. On my attention being drawn to the 
fact, I immediately discovered that I should have inserted 
in my Press note the telegram received from Shri Nanalal 
Kalidas Jasani Rangoonwala on February 24, reading: 

“The State granted our request to allow Mohanbhai Gadhdawala 
and myself to visit the Tramba, Sardhar and Rajkot jails. There 
were inconveniences which were mended by the State authorities. 
There shall be no differentiation in treatment between the Sar¬ 
dhar and Rajkot prisons. Glad to inform you that fasting has ter¬ 
minated.” 

It will be recalled that one of the telegrams received 
by me from the First Member made mention of this tele¬ 
gram and said that the telegram received from Shri Nanalal 
would show that the fasting was unjustified. 

On my coming here, I discovered that the omission 
by me to reproduce this telegram gave rise to the rumour 
that Shri Nanalal had come to the decision that the fast 
was not justified. There was no mention in this telegram 
to me to the effect that the fast was not justified. It 
was unnecessary to say in the telegram that the fast was 
justified, because the sender of the telegram and other 
friends were trying to find out a remedy for dealing with 
the situation. 

It has become necessary for me to dear this misun¬ 
derstanding because there is an atmosphere of suspidon 
and disturbance which may interfere with the working 
of the satjagraha machinery. Therefore, it has become 
necessary for me, in the interest of the cause, to inform 
my co-workers that there is absolutely no cause for suspi¬ 
cion that Shri Nanalal had come to a hasty decision about 
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the fast. His whole reason for intervening was to find 
out if he can be of any assistance in terminating the hun¬ 
ger-strike of the prisoners, and we now know the result 
of this intervention. 


X 

The Settlement 

Mr. Gibson's letter conveying the full text of the Viceroy’s 
letter to Gandhiji {March 7) : 

My Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I wired your reply to the Viceroy yesterday and I am now ins¬ 
tructed to convey the following message to you from His Excel¬ 
lency : 

“Thank you very much for your message which I have just 
received. I understand your position. 

“It is clear from what you tell me that what counts with you 
essentially in this matter is your feeling that there has been a 
breach of faith. I reali2e that doubts may be entertained as to the 
meaning which should be attached to the Thakore Saheb^s Noti¬ 
fication, as amplified by his subsequent letter to Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, and it seems to me that the best way in which these 
doubts can be resolved is to refer their interpretation to the 
highest judicial authority in the land, that is to say, the Qtief 
Justice of India. I would, therefore, propose, with the consent 
of the Thakore Saheb, which I understand is forthcoming, to 
consult this high authority, as to the manner in which the 
Committee should be composed in accordance with the terms 
of the Notification and the Thakore Sahcb’s letter referred to 
above. After this, the Committee would be set up according¬ 
ly, and it would further be provided that should any difference 
arise between the members of the Committee as to the mean¬ 
ing of any part of the Notification on which they were to make 
recommendations, this question would also be referred to the 
same high authority whose decision would be final. 

“I fully believe that this, combined with the Thakore Saheb^s 
assurance that he will carry out the promises contained in his Noti¬ 
fication, and with my own assurance that I will exert my influence 
to see that he does so, will be sufficient to allay any apprehensions 
which have assailed you, and that you will join with me in feeling 
that every precaution has been taken to ensure fair dealing and 
that you will allay the anxiety of your friends by abandoning 
any further strain upon your health. 
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I have already told you, I shall be very glad to see you here 
and discuss matters with you so that any misapprehensions may 
be removed/’ 

Yours sincerely, 

E. C. Gibson 


Gandhiji's Reply 

March 7, 1939 

Dear Mr. Gibson, 

I have received your kind letter, and as I wanted some points 
to be cleared you were good enough to come to me and discuss 
them. In my present state I want to conserve my energy and, 
therefore, I do not want to reduce them to writing. I want you 
please to wire the following message to His Excellency : 

‘‘I am grateful to you for your prompt reply which was deliver¬ 
ed to me at 10.45 a. m. to-day. Although, naturally, it leaves 
several things unsaid, I regard your kind message as sufEcient 
warrant for breaking the fast and ending the anxiety of millions 
who are following the fast with their prayers and such efforts as 
they can make to hasten a settlement. 

“It is only proper for me to say that those things which are not 
mentioned in your message are not waived by me, but that I 
should expect satisfaction on them. They can, however, await 
mutual discussion. As soon as doctors permit me to undertake 
a journey to Delhi, I shall do so. 

“I thank you once again for taking up so promptly and so 
sympathetically the matter that necessitated my fast.” 

Yours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 



“A GOOD ENDING” 


“There is a growing school of public opinion in India which is 
convinced that the Princes are beyond reform, and that there 
would be no free India unless this ‘relic of a barbaric past’ 
is done away with. I honestly differ from them and as a 
believer in non-violence and, therefore, in the goodness of hu¬ 
man nature, I could not do otherwise. They have a place in 
India.” 

Gandhiji issued the following statement to the Press after 
breaking his fast {March 7): 

In tny opinion, this good ending is an answer to 
the prayers of millions. I claim to know my mil¬ 
lions. All the 24 hours of the day I am with them. 
They are my first care and last, because I recognize no 
God except the God that is to be found in the hearts of 
the dumb millions. They do not recognize His pre¬ 
sence; I do. And I worship the God that is Truth or 
Truth which is God through the service of these miUions. 

But I also know I had the prayers and sympathy of 
others all the world over. And there was a persistent 
effort of the intelligentsia in order to bring about an 
honourable understanding and a speedy end of this fast. 
Englishmen have co-operated as well as Indians. Poli¬ 
tically speaking, it is His Excellency the Viceroy who is 
responsible for the settlement. 

I know Englishmen do not understand the method 
of fast, especially on what would appear to be a purely 
political issue. They often feel disgusted with such me¬ 
thod. I know also there are Indians who do not appre¬ 
ciate the method of fast. I hope, when I am strong, 
to write about ‘The Fast Method,’ because over 50 
years’ experience has convinced me that in the plan of 
satyaffaba it has a definite place. 
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The reason why I bring the fast here is that I want to 
give full valuation to the Viceregal gesture, and he re¬ 
presents the English mind. It was open to him—and I 
at least would have justified his action—if he had said: 
T do not understand this man’s actions. There seems to 
be no end to his fasts. There must be a stop somewhere. 
He will give no guarantee that this is his last fast. We 
propose even this time not to parley with him, tontil he 
has broken his fast.’ 

I know that, ethically speaking, he would have been 
wrong if he had taken up that attitude, but, politically 
speaking and examining tihe position from the English 
stand-point, I would have justified his action if he had 
been unbending. I am hoping that such a good ending 
and appreciation, even of a method which the English 
mind cannot understand, will produce not merely the 
righting of what I have held to be a primary wrong, but 
it will clear the atmosphere and help also in the general 
solution of the States’ problem. 

I do not mean to say that all States will have to fol¬ 
low the Rajkot precedent. Rajkot is a speciality and 
must be regarded as an isolated case. There are States 
whose problems must be considered on their merits. 
But public attention is rivetted on the problem of the 
States. I hope it will be recognized that it is a problem 
which does not brook delay. 

I would like the Princes to believe me when I assure 
them that I came to Rajkot as their friend and as a cent 
per cent peace-maker. I saw that civil resisters in Rajkot 
were, and could not but be, unyielding. Their honour 
was at stake. I had tales of atrocities poured into my ears. 
I felt that the basest human passions would be let loose, 
if I allowed civil resistance to go on from day to day. 
That would have resulted in a bitter feud not merely 
between Rajkot and the civil resisters but—as the human 
mind works and even jumps from the particular to the 
general—^there would have been a bitter feud between 
me Princes and the people. 

I know that, even as it is, there is a growing school 
of public opinion in India which is convinced that the 
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Princes are beyond reform, and that there would be no 
free India unless this ‘relic of a barbaric past’ is done 
away with. I honestly differ from them and, as a believer 
in non-violence and, therefore, in the goodness of human 
nature, I could not do otheiwise. They have a place in 
India. It is not possible to wipe out all the traditions of 
a hoary past. I, therefore, hold that if the Princes will 
read from the lessons of the past and will respond to the 
time spirit, all will be well. But it will not do to tinker 
with the problem. They will have to take heroic mea¬ 
sures. They need not follow the Rajkot model, but they 
will have to part with real and substantial powers in 
favour of the people. 

There is, so far as I am aware, no via media of saving 
the situation and saving India from a terrible blood feud. 
I dare not publish the letters that I have received about 
the Princes, but of this I shall have to speak more later. 
In my present weak state of health, it is an effort to give 
this statement. And yet whilst the effect of the fast is 
on me and whilst I am full of what I call spiritual exalta¬ 
tion, I must give out the best of my thoughts just now. 

Then, there are the Bhayats and Girasias. They 
pleaded with me their case. I told them that they had 
my sympathy. They could count upon me as their friend. 
I want them also to live as Girasias and Bhayats, but they 
will also have to march with the times. They will have to 
remodel their lives. They will have to feel one with the 
people over whom they exercise a kind of sway. 

Our Mussalman friends came to me, and I had no 
hesitation in telling them without any argument that their 
special interests would be safeguarded, that if they wanted 
separate electorates in Rajkot with reservation of seats, 
I would see to it that they got them. Without their 
asking, they would have had ample guarantees for the 
fullest protection of their religious freedom. And I told 
them that if they insisted upon their nominations, I would 
not resist them. It is necessary for me to say this in order 
to ease their minds and to ease the minds of the Mussal- 
mans throughout India. I want them to feel that neither 
I nor the Congress can ever be guilty of diminishing an 
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iota of the safeguards that they may need for their full 
growth and for the protection of their faith and culture. 

I must explain why I have released for publication 
only the Viceregal telegraphic message received to-day 
at 10.45 a.m. and my reply. There is an allusion to 
previous messages in these two communications. With 
the full consent of the Viceroy, I am refraining from 
publishing those communications. His Excellency has 
not prevented me from publishing them. I know that 
he does not believe in sending secret communications to 
public men, but, for reasons which I need not go into, 
I felt the force of the argument that for the sake of the 
cause it is not wise to publish them. I hope that it will 
never be necessary to publish them. There are in my 
cornmunications allusions which were relevant, but they 
are not for the public. Hence, the responsibility for 
withholding previous communications is solely rnine. 

One word about the Congress. My heart is there, 
but I see that I will not be able to reach there. I am still 
too weak, but, what is more, if I am to give the finishing 
touch to the Rajkot matter and what it implies, I must 
not divide my attention between Tripuri and Rajkot. I 
must concentrate my attention solely on Rajkot at present. 
I have work to do here. I must hasten to Delhi as soon 
as I am able. I only hope that aU will go well in Tripuri. 

It is a strange experience for me to miss the Congress 
session through all these years. But it is a good thing. 
Why should I be so proud as to think that nothing serious 
can be done without me ? There are leaders in Tripuri 
who are every whit as courageous, as self-sacrificing and 
as devoted as I am. I have no doubt, therefore, that 
though another policy may be evolved, there will be no 
acrimony and there will be no violence in their thoughts, 
in their words and in their deeds. 

The last thing I would like to say is that I want to 
thank the Press correspondents who have been with me 
during all these anxious days. I have felt proud of them. 
They have carried out the best traditions of good jour¬ 
nalism. They have not been news-mongers, but they 
have been fellow messengers of peace with me. Th^ 
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have shown me the greatest consideration. They have 
never pestered me. 

I should like also publicly to thank my medical 
friends who have so ungrudgingly attended upon me. 

I hope that the prayers of those who believe in them 
will stiU continue. In a way, my work begins from now. 
I begin to lead an earthly life. I have to carry on delicate 
negotiations. I do not want to lose the good-wdl with 
which I am surcharged at the present moment. I think 
of the Thakore Saheb, I think of Durbar Shri Viravala. 
I have criticized them, but only as a friend. I repeat that 
I am in the place of a father to the Thakore Saheb. I 
have done no more towards him than I could have done 
to my truant son. I would like them to understand the 
significance of what has gone on in front of them, and it 
would be a noble ending to this fast if I discover that they 
have appreciated aU that I have said as from a friend, and 
that there will be the response from them that I expect. 

Rajkot is the hub of Kathiawad, and if Rajkot is 
given a popular government, other States in Kathiawad 
will, of their own accord and without any further civil 
resistance, fall in line. There is no such thing as perfect 
coincidences on this earth. Its beauty lies in its multi¬ 
tudinous variety. There will be, therefore, variety of 
constitutions in Kathiawad States. But let the trunk 
be true. 


10 



A GOD-GIVEN FAST 


“ ‘Happiest are those that plunge in the Fire, the lookers-on 
are all but scorched by flames.’ ” 

To have been deprived of the privilege of being 
near the Sacrificial Fire that is burning in Rajkot is no 
small calamity. But if a Sacrificial Fire is no calamity, 
the deprivation is none. And where hearts are beating 
in unison, distances of time and space are annihilated. 

But speaking purely physically, I am working under 
a handicap, and as I have been away from Segaon these 
days I could not produce a diary of events to demonstrate 
to doubters that the Fast is a God-given Fast. That it 
is purer than any previous fast undertaken by Gandhiji— 
excepting the Three Weeks’ Fast of 1933—should be 
clear to the meanest understanding. It has been describ¬ 
ed as a ‘self-imposed death.’ Indeed it is, if Jesus’ was 
a self-imposed death resolved upon in order that others 
may live. We erring mortals ie every rninute of our 
lives, every minute that we tty to live against the dictates 
of the divine in us. Every breach of a pledge or a good 
resolution is death, but it is pardonable death, if mortal 
man confesses the breach and attributes it to his own weak¬ 
ness. It becomes unpardonable suicide, when mortal 
man glories in the breach. Gandhiji’s ‘self-imposed 
death’ is meant to awaken those who are rushing head¬ 
long towards that unpardonable suicide. ‘Unpardonable’ 
I cdl it—^not by us, but by God who declared: ‘Vengeance 
is Mine; I will repay.’ Man can but pray. In our indig¬ 
nation, we may feel the intensity of that human wram 
which rises out of the heart of an agonized humanity. 

But let us put aside our indignation and we will 
not fail to see that it is no such cruel process, it is a divine 
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Sacrificial Fire which kindles divine sparks in us and 
burns up the impurities that are not of God. AU iniqui¬ 
ties and impurities are being consumed there, and to the 
extent that we can realize it, to that extent we will 
rejoice and cease to be indignant. 

And, how can such a thing be other than God-given ? 
But as I have said, if I had been physically with Gandhiji 
at Segaon and Rajkot, I should have demonstrated that 
it is God-given, by describing every step that led on to 
it. However, even whilst I was here I had the proofs 
coming to me. That what was happening in Rajkot and 
other States, was a continuing agony every one knew— 
every one who studied his writings. But that he rejoiced 
in the agony I saw in one of his letters which he ended 
up with these words ; 

“There is conflagration all round. 

But you know that 

“Happiest are those that plunge in the Fire, 

The lookers-on are all but scorched by flames.” 

That the idea of having to go through the Fast was 
farthest from his mind when he set off for Rajkot, will be 
apparent from what he wrote to me on the 26th: 

“You must not be anxious. I miss you on this journey. I 
am going there as God is taking me tihere. Within me is joy, 
hope. 'C^o knows if the prospect is no more than a mirage ? 
I Imow that I will not return from Rajkot with hope blasted.” 

The next day he wrote : 

“How mysterious are the ways of God I This journey to 
Rajkot is a wonder even to me. Why am I going, whither am I 
going ? What for ? I have thought nothing about these things. 
And if God guides me, what should I think, why should I think ? 
Even thought may be an obstacle in the way of His guidance. 

“The fact is, it takes no effort to stop thinking. Tlie thoughts 
do not come. Indeed, there is no vacuum—but I mean to say that 
there is no thought about the Mission.” 

The thing came as in a flash on the night of the 2nd 
March, as another letter tells me, after the last of that 
series of agonizing talks with Durbar Viravala, which was 
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the limit. Something from within said : The final sacri¬ 
fice must be offered. 

Why, then, did he utter these words in the statement 
he made on the eve of his departure for Rajkot ?— 

“An honourable mutual understanding is impossible, if faith 
becomes a valueless article. Life to me becomes a burden when 
I find myself witness of a breach of faith, as I happen to be in this 
case.” 

Did he know ? No more than he knew that he 
would have to enter “a perpetual fast unto death from 
food of any kind on the 20th September 1932,” when on 
the 13th November 1931 in London he uttered the pro¬ 
phetic words : 

“I want to say with all the emphasis I can command that, if I 
was the only person to resist this thing (Separate Electorates for 
Harijans), I will resist it with ray life.” 

Even so he knew- of this fast, in the sense that he is 
not known to utter a word in vain. But if he knew, it 
was God who made him utter those words that knew, 
not he .—Mahadev Desai. 



ITS MEANING 


“As a satyaff’ahi I must always allow my cards to be examined 
and re-examined at all times, and make reparation if an error 
is discovered.” 

A critic may say; 

“What have you gained to warrant the breaking of your fast ? 
Not one of the terms of your ultimatum to the Thakore Saheb 
has been fulfilled, except the release of prisoners. But you never 
took the fast for their release.” 

On the surface, this argument is perfect. It is con¬ 
sistent with a vengeance. My answer is : ‘The letter 
kiUeth; the spirit giveth life.’ The life-giving fact is that 
Rajkot has become an all-India issue and the place of the 
Thakore Saheb has been taken up by the Viceroy, whose 
word I have no reason to doubt. Even if the Ihakore 
Saheb had granted all my terms, I should not have been 
sure of due fulfilment, though I would have been obliged 
to accept them. What I have deliberately put in doubt 
is the meaning of the famous letter given to the Sardar. 
In niy ultimatum, I had acted on the assumption that it 
bore only one meaning. But as a satyaff-ahi I must always 
allow my cards to be examined and re-examined at aU 
times, and make reparation if an error is discovered. 
Hence, my reading of the settlement is that God has given 
me much more than I had ever expected. Time will 
show whether my claim is justified. 



TO THE PEOPLE OF RAJKOT—I 

“Responsible government will come, but will the people be 
able to shoulder the burden and rise equal to their task ? If 
they are to give a proper account of themselves, they will have 
to begin preparing from to-day. ... Every citizen of Rajkot will 
have to contribute his or her mite, if success is to crown our 
efforts.” 

T/je following is translation of an appeal issued in Gujarati 
by Gandhiji : 

Through the grace of God, the object of my coming 
to Rajkot has been fulfilled. The Thakore Saheb and 
■with his consent the Paramount Power have given assur¬ 
ance that the Thakore Saheb’s word will be honoured and 
Rajkot will have a constitution in terms of the Notifica¬ 
tion of 26th December 1938. This is the simple and com- 
monsense interpretation of the telegraphic communica¬ 
tions between H. E. the Viceroy and myself. The re¬ 
sult has surpassed all my expectations. The honovu: of 
both the ruler and the ruled has been vindicated and the 
sufferings of the people have borne fruit. Let us all 
offer our thanks to the Almighty. Such a happy ending 
would have been impossible without His grace and inter¬ 
vention. 

I would not go into the other points mentioned 
in my letter to the Thakore Saheb. 1 have not given them 
up. It should be sufficient for all concerned to know, 
that I am aware of the fact that restrictions on the Press 
and other repressive measures have not been withdrawn. 
My efforts for their withdrawal continue, and I am sure 
they will go shortly. 

Let us not indulge in exultation over this settlement. 
The real work will begin now only. Responsible govern¬ 
ment will come, but will the people be able to shoulder 
the burden and rise equal to their task? If they are to 
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give a proper account of themselves, they will have to 
begin preparing from to-day. They would not need, for 
this purpose, to hold meetings and deliver speeches. 
If meetings are held at all, they should be for the purpose 
of educating the public. Every citizen of Rajkot will 
have to contribute his or her mite, if success is to crown 
our efforts. 

1. There should be real Hindu-Muslim unity. 

2. The canker of untouchability and the distinction 
between high and low must be uprooted from the heart 
of the Hindu community. 

3. It should be realized that we have no other sanc¬ 
tion at our disposal except that of truth and non-violence. 
We should, therefore, understand their working in our 
everyday dealings. 

4. The public should cultivate the spirit of corporate 
service. 

j. Young men and women in their numbers should 
come forward to dedicate their lives to the service of the 
people. 

6. We must rid ourselves of petty jealousies and 
bickerings and learn to be disciplined. 

7. The people should shed their lethargy and occupy 
themselves with some useful activity like spinning, etc. 
Every one should take the vow of Khadi. 

8. Those who are educated should help their illite¬ 
rate brethren to read and write. 



TO THE PEOPLE OF RAJKOT—H 

‘‘People who obtain rights as a result of performance of 
duty exercise them only for the service of society, never for 
themselves. Swaraj of a people means the sum-total of the 
Swaraj (self-rule) of individuals. And such Swaraj comes only 
from performance by individuals of their duty as citizens.’^ 

The following is the translation of the second appeal issued 
in Gujarati by Gandhiji : 

In Swaraj, based on ahimsa, people need not know 
their rights, but it is necessary for them to know their du¬ 
ties. There is no duty but creates a corresponding right, 
and those only are true rights which flow from a due 
performance of one’s duties. Hence, rights of true citi¬ 
zenship accrue only to those who serve the State to which 
they belong. And they alone can do justice to the rights 
that accrue to them. Every one possesses the right to tell 
lies or resort to goondaism. But the exercise of such a 
right is harmful both to the exerciser and society. But 
to him who observes truth and non-violence comes pres¬ 
tige, and prestige brings rights. And people who obtain 
rights as a result of perforrnance of duty exercise them 
only for the service of society, never for themselves. 
Swaraj of a people means the sum-total of the Swaraj 
(self-rule) of individuals. And such Swaraj comes only 
from performance by individuals of their duty as citizens. 
In it, no one t hink s of his rights. They come, when they 
are needed, for better performance of duty. 

Whilst I was expounding these views to a meeting 
of workers, it was decided that volunteers should be 
called for who would go to the villages and tell the people 
what under Swaraj they would be ejected to do. Thus, 
men or women, who would go to the villages, would tell 
the village people that it would be their duty to keep their 
villages clean and make them self-supporting. They 
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must not expect the Swataj Government to do these 
things for them. Our villages are on the verge of des¬ 
truction owing to the disappearance of village industries. 
They can be revivified only by a revival of village indus¬ 
tries. Among these industries, the spinning-wheel occu¬ 
pies the centre. The others easily arrange themselves 
around the wheel. If the people of Rajkot realize their 
duty, they would wear Khadi of their own spinning. Thus, 
everybody will learn the value of industry, and if aU will 
engage in industries conducive to the welfare of the State, 
several lakhs of rupees will be saved for the people by 
the people. And it can be shown that by putting into 
practice the ideal of self-help and self-s\ifficiency, they 
will have to pay the lowest taxes and realize a greater 
degree of happiness in the sum than is possible under 
any other system. Those who labour for the State pay 
their taxes just as much as those that pay them in coin. 
Coins are but a measure of labour performed. They 
have no other value. If I buy a rupee worth of flour, 
I have paid for the labour of cultivation, carrying and 
grinding. Therefore, the real owner of wealth is one 
who puts in a certain amount of labour with a conscious 
productive aim. It is the same thing whether I pay the 
State one rupee or its equivalent of labour as tax. (Dften, 
it will be found that payment in labour is of greater value 
to the State than payment in coin. Payment in labour 
invigorates the nation. Where people perform labour 
voluntarily for the service of society, exchange of money 
becomes unnecessary. The labour of collecting the 
taxes and keeping accounts is saved and the results are 
equally good. 

Every man and woman should be educated along the 
lines mentioned above. The property of the State is the 
property of the people. The Thakore Saheb is their trus¬ 
tee. As trustee, the Thakore Saheb and other members 
of his family should perform their duty. Through the 
performance of their duty to the State, they earn the right 
of taking a certain amount of money from the State. If 
the ruler and the ruled perform their duty in this way, 
there is no room for mutual bitterness. 
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Under responsible government, every one, from the 
king to the poorest citizen, must prosper. Under Swaraj^ 
based on non-violence, nobody is anybody’s enemy, 
everybody contributes his or her due quota to the com¬ 
mon goal, all can read and write, and their knowledge 
keeps growing from day to day. Sickness and disease are 
reduced to the minimum. No one is a pauper and labour 
can always find employment. There is no place under 
such a government for gambling, drinking and immora¬ 
lity or for class hatred. The rich will use their riches 
wisely and usefully, and not squander them in increasing 
their pomp and worldly pleasures. It should not happen 
that a handful of rich people should live in jewelled pala¬ 
ces, and the millions in miserable hovels devoid of sun¬ 
light or ventilation. 

Hindu-Muslim differences, untoucliability, vertical 
differences between high and low, these must not be. I 
have referred to these in the previous leaflet. It is neces¬ 
sary here, perhaps, to say a word about the Girasias and 
the Bhayats. They are also a limb of the people. Swara¬ 
jists have to show to them that they have nothing to fear 
from the former. In non-violent Swaraj, there can be no 
encroachment upon just rights; contrariwise, no one 
can possess unjust rights. In a well-organized State, 
usurpation should be an impossibility and it should be 
unnecessary to resort to force for dispossessing a usurper. 
But some Girasia friends have begxm to fear the Qingress. 
But if they use their giras as trustees and are or become 
industrious, they have no cause for fear. The Congress 
cannot keep its prestige if it tramples upon just rights. 
Its prestige is solely due to its ceaseless efforts to secure 
universal good. The conference of the Girasias is in ses¬ 
sion at Rajkot at the present moment. They had an 
orderly procession to-day, part of which I witnessed 
from my bed. A volunteer wrote down for me the 
maxims inscribed on their banners. They are so good 
as to arrest attention. Here they are : 

1. Educate yourselves, abstain from spirituous b'quots and 

cultivate simplicity. 

2. Girasdars believe in constructive programme. 
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3. Say not mine is right, but say what is right is mine. 

4. Avoid pomp, jealousy and bad habits. 

5. We do not believe in encroaching upon other people’s rights. 

6. It is our duty to protect the afflicted. 

7. Forgiveness is the virtue of the strong. 

8. Speak only, that which has value and never a word thought¬ 
lessly. 

9. Be manly if you will be free. 

May the association have the strength to put their 
maxims into practice! 

The programme that I have sketched above can be 
carried out only if Rajkot puts forth worthy young men 
and women for it. They must have faith in it. We 
have not sufficiently cultivated the habit of silent service. 
We must cultivate it. I asked for a band of such silent 
workers at yesterday’s meeting. They gave me their 
names. If they have a living faith in truth and non¬ 
violence, and will do their work with full concentration, 
the people of Rajkot will certainly be able to shoulder the 
responsibility that is coming to them. The names that 
were given to me are as follows : 

I. Shri Uchhrangrai N. Dhebar 

z. „ Jethalal H. Joshi 

3. ,, Popatlal P. Anada 

4. „ Ramjibhai Manekchand Doshi 

5. „ Saubhagyachand Virchand Modi 

6. „ Jamnadas Shah 

The reader will see from the names that those who 
have not an abiding faith in truth and non-violence have 
wisely kept themselves aloof. But they have assured 
me that they will not oppose the programme to be chalk¬ 
ed out by this band in terms of this leaflet. They have 
further assured me that they will willingly perform such 
tasks as may be entrusted to them, if they can conscien¬ 
tiously do so. I congratulate these workers upon their 
restraint and patriotism. 





FASTING 


“Fasting is a potent weapon in the satyagraha armoury. It 
cannot be taken by every one. Mere physical capacity to take 
it is no qualification for it. It is of no use without a living 
faith in God. It should never be mechanical effort, nor a 
mere imitation. It must come from the depth of one's soul. 
It is, therefore, always rare." 


Fasting is an institution as old as Adam. It has been 
resorted to for self-purification or for some ends, noble 
as weU as ignoble. Buddha, Jesus and Mahomed fasted 
so as to see God face to face. Ramachandra fasted for the 
sea to give way for his army of monkeys. Parvati fasted 
to secure Mahadev himself as her Lord and Master. In 
my fasts, I have but followed these great examples, no 
doubt for ends much less noble than theirs. 

I do not propose to discuss the merit of my recent 
fast beyond answering a suggestion whether I left Segaon 
with the knowledge that I was going to fast. I have 
become a coward of late for fasting. My fast in August 
1953, though short-lived, was a perfect torture to me. 
I had prepared for death the very day I was discharged. 
I had made over many of my medical stores to the nurse 
in charge. Since then, I have dreaded fasts. The twenty- 
four hour annual fasts of 6th and 13th April have shown 
me, since then, that my system is ill able to undergo any 
protracted fasting. Therefore, when I left Segaon, there 
could be no question of my light-heartedly thinking 
ahead of any fast in Rajkot. Had I made any such reso¬ 
lution, I was bound by a promise to friends that I should 
give them due notice. Thus, there could be no preme¬ 
ditation. It came upon me all of a sudden and out of the 
intense agony of the soul. The days preceding the fast 
were days of deepest prayer. The experience of the night 
before the determination to take the fast had choked me. 
I did not know what to do. The morning following told 
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me what I was to do, cost what it might. I simply could 
not have taken the resolution but for the behef that God 
wanted me to take it. 

So much for the Rajkot fast. 

Fasting is a potent weapon in the satyagraha armoury. 
It cannot be taken by every one. Mere physical capacity 
to take it is no qualification for it. It is of no use with¬ 
out a living faith in God. It should never be a mechanical 
effort, nor a mere imitation. It must come from the 
depth of one’s soul. It is, therefore, always rare. I 
seem to be made for it. It is noteworthy that not one of 
my colleagues on the political field has felt the call to 
fast. And I am thankful to be able to say that they have 
never resented my fasts. Nor have fellow-members of 
the A-shrama felt the call except on rare occasions. They 
have even accepted the restriction that they may not take 
penitential fasts without my permission, no matter how 
urgent the inner call may seem to be. 

Thus, fasting, though a very potent weapon, has 
necessarily very strict limitations and is to be taken only 
by those who have undergone previous training. And, 
judged by my standard, the majority of fasts do not at all 
come under the category of satyagraha fasts and are, as 
they are popularly called, hunger-strikes undertaken with¬ 
out previous preparation and adequate thought. If the 
process is repeated too often, these hunger-strikes will 
lose what little efficacy they may possess and will become 
objects of ridicule. 



REQUISITE QUALIFICATIONS 

“It is never the intention of a satyagrahi to embarrass the -wrong¬ 
doer. The appeal is never to his fear; it is, must be, al-ways 
to his heart. The satyagrahi's object is to convert, not to 
coerce the wrong-doer.” 

The four days’ fast set me thinking of the qualifica¬ 
tions required in a satyagrahi. Though they were care¬ 
fully considered and reduced to writing in 1921, they 
seem to have been forgotten. As satyagraha, in the form 
of civil disobedience, is being offered or contemplated in 
several States, it is necessary to reiterate the qualifications 
and to dispel false ideas that seem to be prevalent among 
many workers. 

Moreover, the greatest care is necessary at the pre¬ 
sent moment when violence, not non-violence, seems 
to pervade the air. Indeed, it may be reasonably argued 
that in an atmosphere surcharged with violence, there is 
no scope for non-violence. This argument may be 
carried too far, so far that non-violence may be made 
wholly ineffective; whereas it is claimed to be the only 
effective force for covmteracting violence, no matter how 
terrible. But when violence pervades the air, the ex¬ 
pression of non-violence may not be through civil dis¬ 
obedience. And if it is to be civil disobedience, it must 
be hedged in by adequate restrictions. In satyag^aha^ 
it is never the numbers that count; it is always the quality, 
more so when the forces of violence are uppermost. 

Then, it is often forgotten that it is never the inten¬ 
tion of a satyagrahi to embarrass the wrong-doer. The 
appeal is never to his fear; it is, must be, always to his 
heart. The satyagrahi”s object is to convert, not to coerce 
the wrong-doer. He should avoid artificiality in all his 
doings. He acts naturally and from inward conviction. 

Keeping these observations before his mind’s eye. 
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the readet will perhaps appreciate the following qualifica¬ 
tions which I hold are essential for every satyagrahi in 
India : 


1. He must have a living faith in God, for He is his 
only Rock. 

2. He must believe in truth and non-violence as his 
creed and, therefore, have faith in the inherent goodness 
of human nature which he expects to evoke by his truth 
and love expressed through his suffering. 

3. He must be leading a chaste Life and be ready and 
willing for the sake of his cause to give up his life and 
his possessions. 

4. He must be a habitual Khadi-’wc^ttt and spinner. 
This is essential for India. 

5. He must be a teetotaller and be free from the 
use of other intoxicants in order that his reason may be 
always unclouded and his mind constant. 

6. He must carry out with a willing heart aU the 
rules of discipline as may be laid down from time to time. 

7. He should carry out the jail rules, unless they 
are specially devised to hurt his self-respect. 

The qualifications are not to be regarded as exhaus¬ 
tive. They are illustrative only. 
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From 

The Hon’ble Sir Maurice Gwyer, K. C. B., 

K. C. S. I., Ciiief Justice of India 

To 

The Secretary to His Excellency the Crown 

Representative, New Delhi 

Dated New Delhi, April 3, 1939 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge your letter No. 
F. 6 (4)—P. (S)/39 dated the i8th of March, 1939, enclos¬ 
ing copies of the Rajkot Durbar Notification No. 50, dated 
December the z6th, 1938, and a Note sent by His High¬ 
ness the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot to Sardar VaUabhbhai 
Patel on the same date, and stating that, doubts having 
arisen as to the meaning which should be attached to 
these documents, my advice was requested as to the way 
in which they should be interpreted. Your letter further 
informed me that the irnmediate point on which my 
advice was required related to the manner which the 
Committee, which the Thakore Saheb had undertaken 
to set up, should be composed; and the precise matter 
in dispute was thus described: 

“In regard to this point the Thakore Saheb contends that, while 
he invited Mr, Patel to submit his recommendations as to the 
names of the non-official members to be appointed to serve on 
the Committee, he retained full liberty to make the final appoint¬ 
ments of these members himself, that is to say, that he left him¬ 
self free to accept or reject the recommendations put forward. 
Mr. Patel, on the other hand, contends that the Thakore Saheb, 
by his Note of the 26th of December, 1938, bound himself to 
accept all the recommendations put forward by Mr. Patel.” 

I received subsequently (on March 26th) representa¬ 
tions in writing from Mr. Patel, and from Durbar Shri 
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Viravala on behalf of the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot. On 
March 27th, Mr. Patel submitted a Reply to the represen¬ 
tations made on behalf of the Thakore Saheb; and on 
March 30th Mr. Patel and Durbar Shri Viravala, at my 
request, were so ^ood as to furnish me orally with cer¬ 
tain further information which I desired to have. A 
number of documents, relating to the matter in dispute, 
were annexed to the representations submitted on behalf 
of the Thakore Saheb, and Mr. Patel also produced on 
March the 30th, certain other documents which had a 
bearing on the matter. I am, therefore, happy to report 
that all materials have been placed at my disposal which 
appeared to me to be necessary for the purpose of coming 
to a decision. I ought, perhaps, to add that a letter from 
yourself, dated March 30th last, informed me diat Durbar 
Shri Viravala, Adviser to the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot, 
was authori2ed to represent the Rajkot Durbar in respect 
of the questions which had been referred to me. 

The facts of the case, so far as they are material for 
the purpose of the present Reference, do not appear to 
be seriously in dispute. There had been discussions in 
the later months of last year with regard to the internal 
situation at Rajkot, more particularly with regard to the 
most effective machinery for introducing certain mea¬ 
sures of reform into the administration of die State. These 
discussions had not led to any definite conclusion, and 
towards the end of December an emissary from Rajkot 
went to Bombay with certain proposals which he com¬ 
municated to Mr. Patel, inviting him at the same time to 
visit Rajkot. Accordingly, Mr. Patel travelled to Rajkot, 
where he arrived on the 2jth of December, taking with 
him the draft of a Notification, the work of another hand, 
which it was hoped that the Thakore Saheb might be pre¬ 
pared to issue. This document, or a document on the 
same lines, had, as I understand it, already been seen by 
the authorities at Rajkot, and had been considered at 
Bombay at a meeting between Mr. Patel and the emissary 
whom I have mentioned above. 

On his arrival, Mr. Patel sent a letter to the Thakore 
Saheb in the following terms ; 

11 
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‘'25-12-193B 

1 have just now arrived at Jlajkot. 1 have acquainted myself with 
the situation of Rajkot. Your Highness must have known from 
the papers the public discussions that took place in connection 
with the interview between the Dewan Saheb and myself in Bom¬ 
bay. There arc strong reasons to believe that all these misunder¬ 
standings have intentionally been created for certain specified pur¬ 
poses, and I believe that the settlement is only thereby prevented. 

If Your Highness feels that it is possible to remove this mis¬ 
understanding by our interview, 1 am prepared to explain the 
real situation.” 

To this letter, the Thakore Saheb replied as follows 
on the same day : 

“25-12-1938 

My dear Sardar Vallabhbhai, 

Thanks for your note received just now. 

I shall be delighted if you come and have tea with me at 
5 p. M. to-day. 

We shall then discuss the present question in presence of my 
Council Members. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) Dharmendrasinh.^’ 

Accordingly, Mr. Patel waited upon the Thakore 
Saheb at the tirne appointed, taking with him the draft of 
the Notification; and it is necessary to draw attention to 
the second paragraph in it. This ran as follows : 

“We have decided to appoint a Committee of ten gentlemen 
who should be subjects or servants of our State, seven of whom 
would be recommended to us by Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel for 
nomination. The President of the Committee shall be a person 
appointed by us who shall be fully conversant with the State 
afi^rs and in whom we have fuU confidence.” 

The meeting and discussion, at which members of the 
Thakore Saheb^s O^uncil were present, appear to have 
lasted for several hours, and ultimately, some time after 
midnight, an agreement was reached as to the terms of 
the Notification, which the Thakore Saheb undertook to 
publish in an issue of the Rajkot Gazette that day, 
December 26th. This was done and the Notification 
(No, 50 of 1938-39) duly appeared. The second pata-^ 
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graph in the Notification as pubhshed differed from the 
second paragraph of the draft, inasmuch as it was in these 
terms : 

“We have decided to appoint a Committee of ten gentlemen 
who should be subjects or servants of our State, three of whom 
will be State officers and seven subjects of our State whose names 
will be declared hereafter. The President of the Committee will 
be a person appointed by us.” 

There were certain other alterations also, but these 
are not material for the present purpose. 

I was told that the reason for the change in the second 
paragraph was the Thakore Saheb’s apprehension lest 
the mention of Mr. Patel’s name in the Notification itself 
should be misunderstood by other Rulers, a point which 
Mr. Patel said he quite appreciated. The Thakore 
Saheb and his Council asked whether it would not be 
possible for Mr. Patel to make his recommendations 
there and then, but he explained that he was not personally 
acquainted with the leaders of the Reform movement, 
and the persons (or some of them) whom he desired to 
consult in this connection were in prison. I am satisfied 
that this was the true reason, as indeed is recognized in a 
letter addressed on the izth January to Mr. Patel by Mr. 
M. C. Patel, First Member ot the Thakore Saheb’s Coun¬ 
cil, a letter to which I refer again later on. 

Accordingly, the second paragraph of the published 
Notification stated that the names of the members of 
the Committee would be declared thereafter. But, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Patel (and the correspondence bears this 
out), it was never suggested that any change should be 
made in the proposal of the original draft that seven mem¬ 
bers of the Committee should be recommended by Mr. 
Patel himself for nomination by the Thakore Saheb; and 
it was, therefore, agreed that with the publication of the 
Notification a letter should be written by the Thakore 
Saheb to Mr. Patel confirming this. 

This was done and Mr. Patel informed me that when 
Mr. M. C. Patel came to him on the 26th. December, 
bringing the issue of the Gazette which contained the 
Notification in the terms agreed upon the previous night. 
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he brought the letter also. This was in the following 
terms : 

“It is agreed that the seven members of the Committee mentioned 
in clause z of the State announcement of to-day’s date are to be 
recommended by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and they are to be 
nominated by us.—(Sd.) Dharmendrasinh, Thakore Saheb, Raj¬ 
kot, 26-12-38.” 

I pause here to observe that the suggestion was made, 
though it was not at all strongly pressed, when I saw the 
two parties together, that this letter had been obtained 
from the Thakore Saheb by sorne form of duress. I 
doubt whether, having regard to the terms of reference 
to me, which were assented to by the Thakore Saheb, I 
am at liberty to take this suggestion into consideration 
at all; but it is right that I should say that I can see no 
evidence for it, and, in the letters written subsequently to 
Mr. Patel by the Thakore Saheb, a good deal of evidence 
to the contrary. I am satisfied that no suggestion of 
duress in any legal sense can be substantiated and that the 
letter was written to Mr. Patel, in the words used by Dur¬ 
bar Viravala himself before me, “in a friendly spirit.” 
This is confirmed by the terms of a letter written on the 
following day by the Thakore Saheb to Mr. Patel, in 
which he says : 

"I am very thankful to you for coming to Rajkot. I appreciate 
very much the way in which you helped me in ending the impasse.” 

The letter of December 26th was not made public, 
and, indeed, there was no reason why it should be. I 
read it as a personal intimation by the Thakore Saheb 
that the names which according to the published Notifica¬ 
tion were to be “declared hereafter” were still to be re¬ 
commended by Mr. Patel, as the draft Notification had 
provided. 

On January 4th 1939, Mr. Patel wrote to the Thakore 
Saheb recommending the names of seven persons as 
members of the Gimmittee. To this letter, reply (set 
out in the Appendix) was sent by Mr. M. C. Patel on 
the 12th January. It stated that the Thakore Saheb 
acknowledged receipt of Mr. Patel's letter of the 4th of 
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January recomniending seven persons to be nominated 
by him to the proposed Reforms Committee, and went 
on to say that the Thakore Sahcb approved four of the 
persons recommended, but objected to two of the others 
on the ground that they were not subjects of the State; 
while a tliird was criticized as unlikely to work usefully 
with independent opinion on a Committee of the kind 
contemplated. It was also said that, in the Thakore 
Saheb’s view, the Mahomedans in the State should be 
given two seats on the Committee of ten, and that one 
seat should be given to the Bhayats, which I understand 
to be the name of a class of v^amndars or feudatories in 
Rajkot. Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel replied to this letter in a 
letter of January 15th. He withdrew the name of one 
person about whom he recognized that there was a doubt 
whether he was a subject of the State. He declined to 
withdraw another who had been objected to on the same 
ground; and he refused also to accept the suggestions 
regarding the Muslims and Bhayats, though he assured 
Mr. M. C. Patel that the persons suggested by him would 
have regard to the interests both of Bhayats and of Mus¬ 
lims. He concluded by pointing out that there had been 
much delay, but that he hoped that the Committee would 
at once be appointed, and that he expected a reply by 
wire. He followed this up himself by a wire on January 
19th, expressing regret that no final reply had been re¬ 
ceived to his letter. On January 20th, a wire was sent by 
Mr. M. C. Patel which read : 


“Modified personnel of the Committee will be announced during 
the day.” 

Notification No. 61 of 1958-39 was in fact published 
in the Gazette on January 21st. This, after a reference 
to the Notification of the 26th of December, stated that 
the Thakore Saheb was 

"pleased to appoint the following gentlemen, representing all 
important interests in the State, to work along with the three 
officers of the State, whose names will be announced hereafter, 
to work on a Committee to draw up, after proper investigation, 
a report recommending to us a scheme of reforms with a view 
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to associating the people more closely with the administration 
of the State”; 

and the names of the persons appointed were then set 
out. 

On the day of the publication of Notification No. 
61, a Press Communique was issued on behalf of the Thakore 
Saheb. This Communique is also set out in the Appendix, 
and it will be observed that, after reciting the Notifica¬ 
tion of December 26th, it proceeds as follows ; 

“His Highness was willing to nominate seven non-official gentle¬ 
men from among his subjects, and agreed to consider any recom¬ 
mendations which Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel might wish to make.” 

It then sets out the reasons which had induced the 
Thakore Saheb not to accept the recommendations 
made by Mr. Patel. 

This appears to be the first occasion on which the 
Thakore Saheb claimed in express terms the right to 
reject the recommendations put forward by Mr. Patel. 
It is true that he had dissented from those recommenda¬ 
tions in Mr. M. C. Patel’s letter of January 12th; but 
that letter did not in terms assert any right to reject them. 
Nor did Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel so read it; although in his 
letter of the 15 th he admitted, by implication, the right 
of the Thakore Saheb to criticize the recommendations 
and expressed his own willingness to review them on 
good cause being shown. But the Thakore Saheb in the 
Press Communique of January 21st stated that he had 

“agreed to consider any recommendations which Mr. Vallabh¬ 
bhai Patel might wish to make.” 

This is not what the letter of December 26th said. 
In that letter the words were : 

“It is agreed that seven members of the Committee . . . 
are to be recommended by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and they ale 
to be nominated by us;” 

and the words which I have to construe ate the words 
of that letter, and not those of the gloss put upon it in the 
Communiqui of January zist. 
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Such are the facts of the dispute; and the point at 
issue will be seen to be briefly this, whether the Thakore 
Saheb was bound to accept Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel’s re¬ 
commendations, or whether he had a discretion in the 
matter, so that he could either accept them or reject them 
as he thought best. I am satisfied that there was a con¬ 
cluded arrangement between the two parties. 

It may well be that the Thakore Saheb, by reason of 
the pressure of events, found himself compelled to con¬ 
cur in an arrangement for which he had perhaps no great 
enthusiasm; but that is a very different thing from the 
fraud or duress which in all systems of jurisprudence is 
held to vitiate a contract. I have, therefore, to ascertain 
what the parties meant by their agreement; and I have to 
ascertain this by reference to the language in which they 
have clothed their agreement, although it is permissible, 
and indeed necessary, to make myself acquainted with 
the background of the story and the circumstances in 
which the arrangement came to be made. 

It will be observed that there is a slight difference 
between the language of the draft Notification and that 
of the letter of December 26th. The first speaks of “a 
Committee of ten gentlemen who should be subjects or 
servants of our State, seven of whom would be recom¬ 
mended to us by Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel for nomination 
by us.” The second says that seven members of the 
Committee “ate to be recommended by Sardar Vallabh¬ 
bhai Patel and they are to be nominated by us.” There 
is no evidence that the terms of the letter were intended 
to convey a different meaning from that expressed in the 
draft Notification, nor do I think that the two sentences 
mean diflerent things, in spite of the difference of word¬ 
ing. In my opinion, the true construction of each docu¬ 
ment is that the Thakore Saheb undertakes to appoint 
the persons whom Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel may recom¬ 
mend, and that he does not reserve to himself any dis¬ 
cretion to reject those whom he does not approve. He 
is, no doubt, entitled to criticize the recommendations 

to urge reasons for reconsidering them; but, unless 
it can be shown that any of the persons recommended are 
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neither subjects nor servants of the State, Mr. Vallabhbhai 
Patel is to have the last word. 

It is true that the appointment of all the members of 
the Committee is vested in the Thakore Saheb alone, 
even when they are recommended by Mr. Patel. A Com¬ 
mittee of this kind, however, could scarcely come into 
existence in any other way, and there is nothing incon¬ 
sistent between the reservation by the Thakore Saheb of 
the right of appointment and an undertaking by him 
to appoint a certain number of persons who are recom¬ 
mended by another. The gist of the Thakore Saheb’s 
argument is contained in the following sentence in the 
written case submitted on liis behalf: 

“It is obvious that the word ‘recommend* itself clearly indicates 
that it (i.e., each name) is to be considered and it was open to 
the Thakore Saheb to reject any of the names on the ground, for 
instance, that any one of the names recommended was not a 
suitable person, was incapable or undesirable.” 

No such proposition can be based simply upon the use of 
the word “recommend,” which in itself does not neces¬ 
sarily imply anything of the kind; it may take its colour 
from the context and, accordingly, all the circumstances 
of the case must be taken into account. 

Two examples or analogies will make this clear. 
Thus, it is not uncommon in the statutes relating to Uni¬ 
versities in India to provide that certain officers shall be 
appointed by the Chancellor after consideration of the 
recommendations made by specified persons or bodies; 
and in that case a discretion is clearly reserved to the 
Chancellor. In other cases, the Chancellor is to appoint 
from a limited number of persons similarly recommend¬ 
ed. In these, the Chancellor’s discretion is limited to a 
selection from among that number, nor can he reject 
thern all and then claim to appoint some one from outside. 
Again, in Kex v. Governors oj Christ* s Hospital 1917, i K.B. 
19, the Court had to consider the provisions of a charit¬ 
able scheme under which persons were to be appointed 
for certain purposes by the Governors, some of them 
on the recommendation of a number of specified persons 
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and bodies. The Governors claimed to be entitled to 
exercise a discretion with regard to these recommenda¬ 
tions; but the Court held that, having regard to the pro¬ 
visions of the scheme as a whole, the Governors were 
required to accept the recommendations made to 
them and were left with no discretion in the matter. I 
do not for a moment suggest that these examples afford a 
conclusive precedent for the purposes of the present 
Reference; though the language before the Court in the 
Christ’s Hospital Case bore a close resemblance to the 
language which I am now considering. I only refer 
to them for the purpose of showing that there is no single 
principle which regulates cases where one person recom¬ 
mends and another appoints. In the case of appoint¬ 
ments made under statutory powers, it is necessary to 
consider the terms of the statute; and in the case of ap¬ 
pointments made by virtue of some contractual arrange¬ 
ment, it is necessary to look at aU the terms of the 
arrangement. When the draft Notification spoke of mem¬ 
bers being recommended by Mr. Patel “for nomination,” 
it could, in my opinion, only mean one thing. I have 
already pointed out that the words of the letter of Decem¬ 
ber 26th are slightly different; but I am satisfied that the 
intention in both formulae was the same. I have no 
doubt as to the meaning of the first and, in my opinion, 
the slight difference of language makes no difference in 
the meaning of the second. 

Since a question appears to have arisen with regard 
to the appointment of the Chairman of the Committee, 
I think it right to say that, in my opinion, the second 
paragraph of the Notification of December 26th restricts 
the members of the Committee to ten and that, therefore, 
the Chairman, who is to be appointed by the Thakore 
Sahcb must be one of the ten and not an additional mem¬ 
ber. 

My terms of reference do not require me to decide 
the question whether the Thakore Saheb committed any 
breadh of faith in contending for his interpretation of the 
letter of December 26th; and express no opinion upon it. 

I set out in an appendix to this letter copies of the 
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different documents and letters to which I have referred. 

I hope it will not be thought amiss if I venture to add 
a few words. I have been distressed, in the course of my 
examination of the documents in the case, to observe, 
not on one side only, the imputation of motive, based, as 
it seems to me, often on little or no evidence. I am cons¬ 
trained to observe that opinions may be strongly held 
without being dishonestly held, and I permit myself to 
hope that the Committee, when constituted, may enter 
upon its difficult task in an atmosphere free from accusa¬ 
tions and recriminations. The interests of individuals 
and of parties are of importance, but I conceive that of 
no less importance are the interests of the general body of 
the inhabitants of Rajkot. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Sd.) Maurice Gwyer 
Chief Justice of India 



HAVE I ERRED ? 


“The fast is a most efficacious weapon in the armoury of non¬ 
violence. That it can be used only by the fewest possible per¬ 
sons is no objection to its use.” 

Some friends have been expostulating with me for 
involving myself in the Rajkot affair. I sum up their argu¬ 
ment below : 

“In giving so much attention to Rajkot to the exclusion of all 
else, you seem to have lost all sense of proportion. It was your 
obvious duty to be at Tripuri. If you had been there, things 
would have taken a different turn. But you chose to undertake 
an indefinite fast. You had no right thus to disturb national 
life without notice. Why should you fast to make a Prince 
keep his promise ? The people of Rajkot were offering civil 
disobedience. They would have become stronger in any case, 
if you had not suddenly stopped the movement. Surely, democ¬ 
racy cannot be built by your method. And then you, who taught 
India to shun Viceroys and Governors and such other functiona¬ 
ries who used to fill us with awe, are now found dancing attend¬ 
ance on the Viceroy and awaiting His Excellency’s pleasures, 
when great affairs dem^d your attention elsewhere. You are 
believed to oppose Federation, but you recognize the Chief Jus¬ 
tice of the Federal Court and will not leave Delhi till His Lordship 
has delivered his Award. Truly, the ways of Mahatmas are strange.” 

To the hasty reader, this argument must make a 
forcible appeal. But one, who goes a little deeper into 
the subject and knows the working of satjagraha^ should 
have no difficulty in seeing the falsity of the argument. 
Nor is there anything new in what I have done and am 
doing about Rajkot. Geographically, Rajkot is a tiny 
^ot on the map of India, but the disturbance which I 
felt called upon to deal with was symptomatic of a uni¬ 
versal malady. My endeavour in Rajkot was meant to 
nm the evil in the bud. I am of opinion that the result 
of the endeavour has so far benefited the whole of India. 
I acted the part of a wise general who never disregards 
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the slightest weakness in his defences. Kheda and 
Champaran are but instances in point. Whilst they 
lasted, they occupied the attention of the whole of 
India; and whilst the fight was going on, I had to devote 
the whole of my time and attention to them. It is a rare 
occurrence to have to deal with the whole front at the 
same time. We must distinguish between preparations 
for war and actual outbreak of a skirmish, be it ever so 
insignificant in itself. Tripuri was a preparation, Rajkot 
was a skirmish. 

The fast is a most efficacious weapon in the armoury 
of non-violence. That it can be used only by the fewest 
possible persons is no objection to its use. It would 
be foolish for me not to use the talents given to me by 
God on the ground that others or all do not possess 
some of them. I have never heard it said that the use of 
special talents placed at the service of democracy can 
retard its even growth. I hold that such use stimulates 
it, as the Rajkot fast undoubtedly has. And why is the 
Rajkot fast to be condemned, if the nation benefited by 
the previous fasts ? It is open to the critics to say that 
the previous ones were also criticized. So they were. 
But my point is that the nation gained by every one of 
them. What does arrest the growth of the democratic 
spirit is the outbreak of violence. I must ask the public 
to believe me when I say that if my fast did nothing else, 
it prevented much violence. 

I have no sense of shame about going to H. E. the 
Viceroy. I had invited him as the Crown Representative 
to perform his duty by intervening to enforce perform¬ 
ance of a promise by a tributary of the Crown. I had not 
gone as a petitioner depending upon his mercy. It would 
have been churlish on my part to have sought his inter¬ 
vention and yet not to respond to his invitation to see 
him to discuss things. I have already acknowledged 
the handsome manner in which he acted during the test. 
It was open to him to disregard it and take his time in 
deciding whether and when, if at all, he should intervene. 
But he did not do so. He recognized the nation’s anxiety. 
And I have no doubt that his humane instinct, too, bad 
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a share in cutting short his tour in Rajputana in order to 
determine his action with sufficient quickness. I have 
no apology to offer for my attendances on the Viceroy. 
It is part of satjagraha to lose no opportunity of convert¬ 
ing one’s opponent or coming to terms with him on 
strictly honourable lines. I repeated on a small scale with 
Lord Linlithgow what I did with Lord Halifax when, as 
Lord Irwin, he was Viceroy of India. 

Lastly, as to my acceptance of the Chief Justice of 
India as the interpreter of the Thakore Saheb’s letter 
of 26th December last sent to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 
The Thakore Saheb interpreted it one way, Sardar Val¬ 
labhbhai Patel another way. The Viceroy suggested in¬ 
terpretation by the Chief Justice of India. What was I 
to do ? Was I to say he must not, because he was Chief 
Justice of a Court which was a creation of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act ? My sense of propriety would rebel 
against any such objection. Federation has come no 
nearer by my accepting Sir Maurice Gwyer’s nomination 
as judge of the meaning of a document. If it comes 
as an imposition, it will come because of our impotence 
born of our inability to bring into non-violent subjection 
the forces of violence that are growing in the country, and 
the increasing indiscipline and corruption in the Cong¬ 
ress against which I have been raising my voice for the 
past twelve months. 

It may interest the reader to know that Sir Maurice 
did not interpret the document in his capacity as Chief 
Justice of the Federal Court, but as a jurist of established 
repute. He who reads the judgment cannot fail to notice 
the pains he bestowed upon it. 
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Ajmer Station 

8 - 4-59 


His Highness Thakore Saheb—Rajkot 

Reaching Rajkot Sunday morning connection with action to 
be taken pursuance Award.— Gandhi 


II 


(Translation) 

Anand Kunj, 
Rajkot: 9-4-59 

Maherban Thakore Saheb, 

You must have received my wire sent from Ajmer yesterday. 

It is necessary now for you to appoint the Committee in terms 
of Sir Maurice’s Award. 

It seems to me that you will desire to include the four names 
you have already notified. So long as the Sardar’s nominees 
have a bare majority on the Committee, he will gladly accept those 
names. Thus, if the four names remain and the three officials 
are to have the tight to vote, the Sardar will have to nominate 
eight members. 

If you withdraw the four names, the Sardar will have to give 
seven names. Will you kindly let me have your opinion ? Will 
you please also let me know who the three officials will be and of 
them who will be president of the Committee ? 

Blessings from 
Mohandas 


III 


Palace, Rajkot, 
Dated, loth April, ’59 

Dear Mahatma Gandhiji, 

I am in receipt of your letter of 9th inst. You are right in 
supposing that I should wish for the inclusion in the Committee 
of the four gentlemen who were appointed by me to represent 
the Mahomedan community, the Bhayats and the Depressed 
classes. I consider it to be of the utmost importance that these 
communities should be effectively represented, and these paiticu- 
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lar representatives were selected after the most careful considera¬ 
tion. At the same time, the expedient suggested by you, 
the enlargement of the Committee merely to give Mr. Patel^s 
nominees a majority, is hardly now practicable. What now 
has to be done is to take action in fulfilment of the terms of my 
Notification No. 50 dated 26th December 1938, in the light of 
the Award of the Hon’ble the Chief Justice of India who has obser¬ 
ved that the Notification restricts the members of the Committee 
to ten. As stated above, it is certainly most essential that the 
important Mahomedan and Bhayat communities should, like 
other communities, have proper representation. It was with this 
object in view that I included in the list, published in my Notifi¬ 
cation No. 61 dated 21-1-3 9, the names of two suitable represen¬ 
tatives of Mahomedan community and one of Bhayats. That 
you shared this view is clearly evident from the assurances which 
you gave to the deputations of Mahomedans and Bhayats which 
came to see you on February 28th, and the letter you wrote to the 
President of the Girasias* Association on March nth. These 
assurances were, as you will remember, to the effect that the repre¬ 
sentatives already nominated on their behalf would certainly be 
included in the Committee. In view of these assurances, I have 
no doubt that you will advise Mr. Patel to include these names in 
the list of seven non-official members who, in accordance with 
the Chief Justice of India’s decision, are now to be recommended 
by him. 

I also earnestly hope that the name of Mr. Mohan Mandan will 
be included in his list as this gentleman, besides being a represen¬ 
tative of the Depressed classes, has for seven years been the elected 
Chairman of the Rajkot Municipal Corporation and is obviously 
a person who should be on the Committee. 

I am sure you will agree tliat the matter of primary importance 
is not to secure a majority for any particular party, but to ensure 
that a really representative Committee, effectively representing 
the various interests in the State, may now be set up consisting of 
persons fully qualified to undertake the very responsible duties 
which will devolve on them. 

I am awaiting Mr. Patel’s recommendations and when I have 
received them, I shall appoint the three official members who will, 
of course, have the right to vote and decide who shall be the 
president of the Committee. 

Yours sincerely, 
Dharmendrasinh 
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IV 


(Translation) 

Anand Kunj, 
Rajkot: 14-4-59 

Namdar Thakore Saheb, 

I am able to answer your letter dated 10-4-39 to-day. 

It pains me to note that you have shaken your responsibility 
off your shoulders. The Muslim and the Bhayat names, to which 
you refer, were nominated by you. My promise, therefore, meant 
and could be interpreted to mean only that I, on my part, would 
help you to fulfil your promise, even if the Chief Justice’s Award 
went against you. It passes my understanding how any one can 
interpret my promise to give what I had no power to give. I am 
acting only as the Sardar’s and the Parishad’s trustee. It is ob¬ 
vious that I may not give anything outside the terms of my trust. 
Therefore, my promise can only mean that if you desire to retain 
the names in question, I would help you on behalf of the Sardar 
to do so, subject to the majority of the Sardar’s names remaining 
intact. I hold that it is impossible to put more meaning into my 
word. Unfortunately, you have taken an extraordinary step 
and thrust upon me the responsibility of accommodating in the 
Sardar’s list the names of your nominees. What pains me is that 
you should misconstrue my promise in a manner that would 
render nugatory the right secured by the Sardar. 

Therefore, although after your letter the only thing that re¬ 
mained for me was to send you seven names on behalf of the 
Sardar, I entreated three out of the four nominees named by 
you, to allow themselves to be included among the Sardar’s no¬ 
minees and to work as one team with the rest. But my entreaty 
has ended in failure. I have exhausted all effort to honour your 
nominations, if it were at all possible. You have mentioned a 
fourth name in your letter. I did not think it necessary to put 
Shri Mohan Mandan to the trouble of coming to me to discuss 
things, as he is not a Harijan. 

The exclusion of the above 4 names, however, does not mean 
that the representatives nominated by the Sardar will not guard 
the special and legitimate rights of Muslims, Bhayats, Harijans or 
any other section. These members recognize no caste distinc¬ 
tions, so far as the Committee and service of the pecyle are con¬ 
cerned. They have before them only the cause of the Rajkot 
people as a whole. They are on the Committee because the party 
they represent conducted the fight for the rights of the Rajkot 
people. You appreciated their endeavour and gave the right of 
nominating the names of 7 Rajkot State subjects, outside the 
officials, to the Sardar or the Parishad. These names arc as 
below: 
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1. Shri Popatlal Purushottam Anada, b.a., ll.b. 

2. „ Popatlal Dhanji Makviya 

3. Jamnadas Khushalchand Gandhi 

4. Becharbhai Walabhai 

5. Jethalal H. Joshi 

6. Vrajlal Mayashankar Shukla 

7. Gajanan Bhawanisbankar Joshi, m.a., ll.b. 

Let me once more entreat you to listen to me. You say that 
you are unable to enlarge the Committee. This is not right. 
The Chief Justice’s Award does not mean any absolute obligation 
to limit the number of the Committee to ten. The two parties 
can make any alterations by mutual agreement. The Sardar is 
still desirous of helping you to keep your four nominees. The 
only condition is that the Parishad’s majority should not be affec¬ 
ted in the extended Committee. According to the Chief Justice’s 
Award, the Sardar has a majority of 4 at present. Instead of that, 
for your sake and for the sake of avoiding bad blood, the Sardar is 
willing to reduce it to a majority of one. Can you expect anything 
more ? 

In your Notification of December 26th, the time limit for the 
Committee to complete and submit its report to you was fixed at 
one month and four days. May I remind you that the limit may 
not be exceeded ? 

During the second satjagraha struggle, there were confiscations, 
fines and other repressive measures. It is hardly necessary to 
remind you that these should be now cancelled. 

Blessings from Mohandas 

This letter is written by my consent and the names given here 
should be taken as submitted by me. 

Vallabhbhai Patbl 


**The very essence of democracy is that every person represents 
all the varied interests which compose the nation. It is true 
that it docs not exclude, and should not exclude, special repre¬ 
sentation of special interests, but such representation is not its 
test. It is a sign of its imperfection.” 

Gandhiji issued the following statement to the Press on 
i^th April: 

Thete has been for me unusual delay in sending, 
on behalf of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, names of seven 
rM)reseaQtatives to sit on the Reforms Committee in terms 
of the Tlukore Saheb’s Notification of December 26 last, 
12 
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and in tetnis of the Chief Justice’s Award. The delay 
shows the measure of my anxiety, as well as Sardar Patel’s, 
to include in the list the Thakore Saheb’s four nominees 
whose names he had published in his now defunct Notifi¬ 
cation of 21 St January last. In accordance with the 
Award, his nominees automatically dropped out, but the 
Thakore Saheb could have retained them with the co¬ 
operation of Sardar Patel. My first act, on arrival in 
Rajkot on the 9th, w^'as to offer to His Highness in writing 
the Sardar’s co-operation in retaining the names. To 
my regret and to my astonishment, the offer was sum¬ 
marily rejected. The public knows from the Thakore 
Saheb’s reply, which w'as handed to the Press on his 
behalf, in what terms it was rejected. He has allowed to 
be inferred that the Award left no scope for increasing the 
number of members of the Committee. On the face of 
it, this is not right. With mutual consent, there is ample 
scope for adjustment. The Thakore Saheb is not bound 
by the Award not to increase or even decrease the number 
on the Committee, if in wanting to do so he secures the 
Sardar’s co-operation. 

When this unfortunate decision became known to 
me, with the fullest co-operation of the Sardar I set about 
exploring means of accommodating at least two Muslim 
representatives and one Bhayat representative among 
the seven. This could not be done, unless they could 
see their way to agree to work as one team with the Sar¬ 
dar’s other nominees. If this condition could not be 
fulfilled, the very object of giving the Sardar, the 
Parishad, the right to select aU the seven members could 
be easily frustrated. But, in spite of making all efforts 
it was humanly possible both for the Sardar and me to 
make, we failed and, therefore, the public will find that 
all the four nominees of the Thakore Saheb have been 
omitted. 

This, however, does not mean that the Committee 
will not represent all interests that could have been cover¬ 
ed by the four nominees and several other interests, not 
specifically represented, for I have not known a single 
such committee in the world which could cover speafi- 
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cally and sectionally all imaginable interests. The very 
essence of democracy is that every person represents all 
the varied interests which compose the nation. It is 
true that it does not exclude, and should not exclude, spe¬ 
cial representation of special interests, but such represen¬ 
tation is not its test. It is a sign of its imperfection. 

I do not claim perfection for the Rajkot Committee. 
But any attempt on the part of the Sardar to accommodate 
all the special interests, without the indispensable safe¬ 
guard that I have suggested, would have failed to pro¬ 
duce a constitution which could be satisfactorily worked 
in the interests of the whole of the people of Rajkot. 
I venture to suggest that the Sardar’s nominees have 
been selected after fulfilling the first indispensable condi¬ 
tion of team ■work, so that they would aU make a conscien¬ 
tious effort to represent each in his own person the whole 
of the interests of the people of Rajkot. Therefore, it 
will be doubly the duty of the seven members to safe¬ 
guard and protect all the special and legitimate rights 
of the Muslims, the Bhayats and the Harijans of the Raj¬ 
kot State. 

As to the Harijan representation, I may say that 
Shri Mohan Mandan, the fourth nominee of the Tliakore 
Saheb, an estinaable citizen of Rajkot though he is, is in 
no sense a Harijan any more than the seven nominees 
whose names have now been submitted to the Thakore 
Saheb on behalf of the Sardar. 

The Girasia Association has accused me in forcible 
language of a breach of promise in excluding their repre¬ 
sentative from the list of seven. All I can say is that 
they have hopelessly rnisread and misunderstood my 
letter of March ii. I do not propose, at present, to go 
into the immediate circumstance in which I hastily penned 
my reply to their note, but it has got to be read in con¬ 
junction with the statement with which I left Wardha on 
what I have described as a mission of peace. I then 
stated, as an indispensable condition of acceptance of 
any permutation and combination that might be offered 
for the composition of the Committee, that on it the Sar¬ 
dar’s nonainees should have at least a bare majority of one. 
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The letter of March 11 has got to be read together with 
that condition. Nothing whatsoever happened on March 
11 to make me waive that condition. 

Assuming for the moment that I forgot to incor¬ 
porate the condition in my letter, the Girasia friends 
would be expected to read my letter with the missing 
condition. But I go a step further, that to read into my 
letter the meaning that the Girasia Association gives it, 
is to frustrate the very object which was sought to be 
secured by the Thakore Saheb’s letter to the Sardar. 
With the meaning that he attached to it, and which mean¬ 
ing the Chief Justice’s Award has fully upheld, I had no 
right to throw away that precious right. I should be 
guilty of a breach of trust if I did so. It should be re¬ 
membered that the fast was taken for the purpose of vin¬ 
dicating the Sardar’s position and, therefore, if you like, 
to repair the breach of faith which I had imputed to the 
Thakore Saheb. The Award has done it. Is it to be 
expected that, at a time when I was proceeding to Delhi, 
in the full expectation of the Sardar’s contention being up¬ 
held, I was to undo in advance the effect of such a happy 
termination of the Delhi visit ? I have more than ful¬ 
filled my promise, contained in my letter of March ii 
addressed to the Girasia Association, by offering to reduce 
to one the majority of four which the Award gives to the 
Sardar’s nominees. I think I deserved better treatment 
from the Association. All their appeal should have 
been to the Thakore Saheb to seize the opportunity given 
by me of rehabilitating his nominees. Instead of choos¬ 
ing that obvious course, they have chosen the wrong 
course. I have reminded the Girasias that, when I return¬ 
ed from my self-imposed exile at the end of 1914, I gave 
them ample proof of my friendship and concern for them. 
They had first met me in Bhavnagar. Since then, they 
have been off and on seeking my guidance and advice. 
Many of them know that it lus been always at their dis¬ 
posal. But no mischief is yet done. As I have said, 
they may rest assured that all their just rights will be 
respected by the Sardar’s nominees. 
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VI 

"What Hurt Me Most” 

“To my knowle,(ige, throughout my public and private career, 

I have never broken a promise.” 

Gandhiji issued the following statement to the Press on 
\(ith April : 

What has hurt me most about this evening’s demons¬ 
tration is that the demonstrators chose what was for me 
a solemn hour of the day. For years, all India knows, 
I have offered, without practically a breach, my evening 
prayers in open congregation. Why did they seek my 
prayer time to molest me, and what had the numerous 
men, women and children, who at the end of the day had 
come to offer their humble prayer to the one and only 
God of us all, done to deserve such interference ? Why 
was it not enough, seeing that I do not go out except for 
prayers, to shout their slogans and wave black flags as I 
entered the prayer-ground ? Even that would have been 
bad enough. But they continued vigorously to shout 
their slogans throughout the prayers. And they were 
all my countrymen. Their cries pierced me like arrows 
whilst I was trying to concentrate my mind on the words 
of the prayer. I have not attained the power of medita¬ 
tion which makes one impervious to all disturbances 
from without. They knew that if they had invited me to 
attend their meeting in order to witness their hostile 
demonstration and their wrath, weak as I have been, I 
would have gone there and tried to appease them. 

I maintain I have not committed any breach of pro¬ 
mise. To my knowledge, throughout my public and 
private career, I have never broken a promise. Here, 
the very motive for a breach of promise is lacking. But 
lest I might have made a promise, however hastily, which 
could bear another meaning than the one I had put upon 
my letter to the Bhayats of March ii, I asked as many legal 
friends in Rajkot as I could get together and warned 
them to give their tmbiased opinion, and told them that 
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their reputation would be lost if they sought to support 
without full cause my own reading of my letter. I have 
their reasoned and unanimous opinion in my possession, 
fully supporting my meaning to the exclusion of any 
other. 

I fear the demonstrators have not served their cause 
by their unwarranted interference with the prayer of 
innocent men and women. There are tremendous diffi¬ 
culties in the way of getting due fulfilment of the Award 
of the Chief Justice. I am not free to go into these diffi¬ 
culties at the present stage. But I appeal to those who 
feel grieved at my conduct, in excluding certain names 
from the Sardar’s list, to bear with me. They may adopt 
all the just means to redress their grievances. The 
method they adopted to-day was very far from being just. 



I AM DEFEATED 


“True abimsa lies in running into the mouth of himsa. If 
cows could be credited with intelligence, it is conceivable that 
given a sufficient number of such cows, who would run into 
the tiger’s mouth, the latter would lose the relish for cow flesh 
and change his nature.” 

Rajkot seems to have robbed me of my youth. I 
never ]^ew that I was old. Now I am weighed down 
by the knowledge of decrepitude. I never knew what 
it was to lose hope. But it seems to have been cremated 
in Rajkot. My ahimsa has been put to a test such as it 
has never been subjected to before. 

I have given fifteen precious days to have the Com¬ 
mittee contemplated in the Award of the Chief Justice of 
India. But I seem to be as far from it as ever. I have 
found unexpected difficulties in my path. The Award 
was acclaimed throughout India as a complete victory 
for the Sardar. But it has been effectively used against me 
for accusing me of a breach of promise to the Muslims 
and the Bhayats. The promise that the Thakore Saheb 
had made was, on my return from Delhi, transferred to 
my poor shoulders. The plain meaning of all I had said 
could only be that I should help the Thakore Saheb to 
carry out his promise, though, according to the Award, 
I need not. ^^atever the reason might be, both the 
Muslims and the Bhayats relieved the Thakore Saheb of 
the duty of fulfilment of the promise. 

Failing to placate the Muslims and the Bhayats, I 
sent the Thakore Saheb seven names of the Parishad. 
In reply, I was called upon to prove that six out of the 
seven names were Rajkot State subjects. One would 
have thought that I would at least be given an inkling of 
the objections. If every statement made by men presum¬ 
ed to t)e fairly honourable could be challenged, it might 
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take a year to finish an inquiry into the facts of each case. 
But I have sent the required proofs. 

When I seemed to have come to the end of my re¬ 
sources and my patience, I sent a letter of complaint to 
the Resident, as the local representative of the Paramount 
Power, seeking his aid in terms of the Viceregal assuran¬ 
ces given to me. He invited me to an interview. And 
whilst we were discussing the ways and means, an idea 
flashed across my mind that I should end the agony by 
foregoing the right of nomination of members of the 
Committee, and so I made what I thought, and the Resi¬ 
dent admitted, was a sporting offer. It was that the 
whole Committee should be selected by the Thakore 
Saheb to report in accordance with the terms of the Noti¬ 
fication of 26th December last, provided that its report 
should be showm to the Parishad, and that if they found 
that the report did not carry out the terms of the Notifi¬ 
cation, their dissenting note and the original report should 
be sent to the Chief Justice for his decision. The Resi¬ 
dent sent my offer to Durbar Shri Viravala, but H. H. 
the Thakore Saheb has turned it down. 

Agonizing experiences of the fifteen days have re¬ 
sulted in my making the discovery that my ahimsa should 
be voted down as failure, if the Thakore Saheb and Dur¬ 
bar Shri Viravala were to feel that they had to give any¬ 
thing under pressure from above. My ahimsa demanded 
that I should remove that feeling. And so when the 
opportunity came to me, I tried to assure Durbar Shri 
Viravala that I took no delight in invoking the assistance 
of the Paramount Power. Apart from Mmsa, my con¬ 
nection with Rajkot should impose that restraint on me. 
I assured him that my spontaneous offer to Mr. Gibson 
was an effort in that direction. He immediately retorted: 
‘But if you ate not satisfied with His Highness’s Commit¬ 
tee’s report, you claim the right to scrutinize the report 
in the light of the Notification, and if the Parishad dissents, 
you want to have the report and the dissent to be exa¬ 
mined by the Hon. the Chief Justice of India. Do you 
call this removing the feeling of pressure ? Why not 
trust His Highness and his adviser through and through ? 
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You may not get all you want 7 but whatever you get, 
will be charged with his good-will and will carry a promise 
of full delivery. Do you know what the Parishad people 
have said about the Thakore Saheb and me ? Is that the 
way of a people desiring reforms from their Prince 
There was bitterness in his speech and contempt for the 
Parishad people. But with the sudden consciousness 
of my imperfect handling of ahimsa, instead of parrying 
the blow, I recogniaed the force of his argument as 
showing want of faith in the essential goodness of human 
nature and littleness of my own belief in ahimsa. And 
so our conversation went on and covered many pro¬ 
posals. But it was inconclusive. I was no nearer solu¬ 
tion of the tangle. Nevertheless, I parted with the feel¬ 
ing that we had come to know each other better, and that 
in trying to woo Durbar Shri Viravala, I was on the 
right track. 

And so I presented this new line of approach to my 
co-workers. They had more than once told me that 
Durbar Shri Viravala was the source of all the evil that 
had descended upon Rajkot, and that his removal would 
mean for them full Swaraj. I had no difficulty in show¬ 
ing them that what they were thinking of was good go¬ 
vernment, not self-government. At tins meeting, which 
only took place yesterday, I told them that if they 
accepted my explanation of ahimsa, they would have to set 
their heart not on getting rid of Durbar Shri Viravala, 
but on converting him. This they could do, only if they 
would set about finding his good points and working at 
them. They must develop infinite faith in the capacity 
of ahimsa to neutralize every person of himsa. True 
ahimsa lay in running into the mouth of himsa. If cows 
could be credited with intelligence, it is conceivable that 
given a sufficient number of such cows, who would run 
into the tiger’s mouth, the latter would lose the relish for 
cow flesh and change his nature. They must, therefore, 
shed their fear of Durbar Shri Viravala and their disbelief 
in the power of ahimsa to achieve the seemingly impos¬ 
sible. 

They listened to this (to them) new doctrine with 
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attention. I did not ask them whether they were convin¬ 
ced. I hope they were. They would quite legitimately 
have asked me: ‘Are you yourself so convinced of the 
correctness of this extraordinary attitude you have com¬ 
mended to us as to tear the Award to pieces and simply 
rely upon the goodness of Durbar Shri Viravala’s heart ?’ 
If they had asked this question, I would have been oblig¬ 
ed to say : ‘I have not yet found the requisite courage. 
Ahimsa accrues only to the courageous.* 

And so I have left empty-handed, with body shatter¬ 
ed, hope cremated. Rajkot has been to me a priceless 
laboratory. My patience has been sorely tried by the 
tortuous politics of Kathiawad. I have asked the workers 
to confer with Durbar Shri Viravala, to forget me and 
Sardar Patel, and if they get enough to satisfy their least 
wants, they may accept the offer without reference to 
either of us. I have told Durbar Shri Viravala : ‘I am 
defeated. May you win. Placate the people by giving 
as much as possible, and wire to me so as to revive the 
hope which I seem to have lost for^the moment.’ 
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Mahatma Gandhi—Calcutta 


Rajkot, 29-4-39 


I am sincerely grateful to you for rightly advising the leaders of 
agitation to approach me as a ruler, together with other members 
representing various interests who kept aloof from agitation in 
the State, and settle things between ourselves. If they do so, 
I assure you I and my officers will do our utmost to meet their 
legitimate and reasonable demands. Nobody realizes more than 
myself your anxiety in the matter, and I am most anxious to see 
myself in a position to send you a wire saying that we have settled 
things amongst ourselves and removed cause of your disappoint¬ 
ments. My ardent desire is to come to a settlement as early as 
possible. The situation to-day is, sincere efforts are being made 
by all opinions of public and State to compose differences. 

Wishing you and Kasturba in excellent health. 

—Tha koresaheb 


(2) 


Calcutta, 30-4-39 

H. H. Thakore Saheb—Rajkot 

Grateful your wire. Nothing will please me better than to find 
that you and your people have come to honourable understanding 
without any outside intervention. My wife and I keeping fairly 
wcU.— Gandhi 


(5) 


Mahatma Gandhi—Calcutta 


Rajkot, 29-4-39 


Am grateful for letter of twenty-sixth. My statement being of 
prior dite, kindly request not to misunderstand. Am doing 
utmost for settlement. Ninety-nine out of hundred people in 
city most anxious immediate settlement. Dhebar and his few 
followers are an obstacle. Dhebar going Bombay consult Val- 
labhbhai. This is strongly resented by His Highness and public 
as it causes delay and brings Vallabhbhai in again in spite ox your 
advice to keep him aloofi Most earnestly request advise Val¬ 
labhbhai not to interfere and delay settlement. Instruct 
Mahadevbhai to await telephone call between eight and ten p. m. 
to-day.— iravala 
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( 4 ) 

Calcutta, 30-4-39 

Durbar Viravala—Rajkot 

I shall not misundeistand you and shall hold you to your pro¬ 
mise to come honourable settlement. Ask you not be angry 
Dhebarbhai who is good man. Neither Sardar nor I have any 
desire interfere with mutual honourable settlement between 
His Highness and people. Expect reach Rajkot about twelfth 
unless meanwhile you send me good news.— Gandhi 



HEART-SEARCHING 


“Satyagraha is nothing if not a ceaseless quest after perfection. 

A satyaff-ahi, therefore, turns the search-light inward relent¬ 
lessly to weed out the defects that may be lying hidden there 
still. Thereby, he increases his capacity to serve the cause 
he has espoused a thousand-fold.” 

As on the previous occasion, before leaving Kajkot, Gan- 
dhiji called a meeting of the Varishad workers on the evening 
of zyd April, to explain to them the working of his mind and 
to tell them what he expected of them. The following is a gist 
of his talk : 

As you know, for the last fifteen days, I have striven 
hard to find a solution to the Rajkot tangle. But I am 
sorry to have to confess to you that in this I have 
failed. I am most grieved over our failure to arrive at a 
settlement with the Bhayats and the Mussalmans. But 
I have the conviction, and I want you to share that con¬ 
viction with me, that our labour has not been wasted. 
Providence has its appointed hour for everything. We 
cannot command results; we can only strive. And so far 
as I am concerned, it is enough satisfaction for me to 
know that I have striven my utmost to discharge the duty 
that rested on me. 

' In making my ‘sporting offer’ to Mr. Gibson yester¬ 
day, I know I was making a big surrender. I could 
have demanded that the Thakore Saheb be made to im¬ 
plement his promise in full, and if I had insisted on it, the 
Paramount Power would have probably been forced to 
intervene. But I felt that such a course, though legiti¬ 
mate, would, under the circumstances, not be the best 
course for any of the parties concerned. And so I chose 
instead the alternative of putting one’s head into the lap 
of the ‘enemy.* 

Let me esplain to you the working of my mind in 
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making that oflfer. I hold it to be an axiomatic truth 
that true ahimsa never fails to impress itself on the oppo¬ 
nent. If it does, to that extent it is imperfect. All the 
time that I have been engaged in the Rajkot question, 
this question has been forcing itself upon me : ‘'WTiy has 
our ahimsa failed to gain recognition from the State autho¬ 
rities ?’ In South Africa, the conceding of the first de¬ 
mands of satyagrahis did not leave any ill-feeling behind it. 
For eight long years General Smuts fought uncompromi¬ 
singly against the claims of the Indian community. But, 
in the end, he recognized the justice of the claims. What 
was possible in South Africa should be possible in Rajkot, 
too. There, we were a handful of Indians pitted against 
the entire Boer population. Here, numbers are on your 
side. There, our fight was against a Government. But 
here, you have only to gain entrance into the heart of one 
man. Surely, there must be something seriously wrong 
about us and our ahimsa if we cannot even do that. To 
say that there can be no peace in Rajkot so long as Dur¬ 
bar Viravala is there, is to speak not the language of 
ahimsa, but of himsa. Your and mine ahimsa is to-day 
on its test. I want you to rise to the fuU height of the 
occasion. 

I have been holding a silent court of inquiry within 
myself. How is it that I came to Rajkot on a mission of 
peace, but have ended by antagonizing Durbar Viravala 
and the State authorities ? I had banked upon the ances¬ 
tral family relationship existing between me and the 
Thakore Saheb, but instead I had to seek the intervention 
of the Paramount Power. ‘What a lapse from grace this,* 
I said to myself. I feel crest-fallen and humbled. Should 
I absolve the Paramount Power altogether from its pro¬ 
mise? I have been thinking furiously on these lines. 
But my self-confidence seems to have deserted me for the 
moment. However, I leave these thoughts with you for 
what they are worth to ponder and think over. Capacity 
to convert the heart of Durbar Viravala is the acid test of 
your ahimsa, as it is of mine. 

The discovery I have made is ‘this: No matter 
what concessions you succeed in getting from the State 
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authorities, it is only to the extent they are the result of 
a true heart conversion on their part that you will be able 
to enjoy or digest them. But your ahimsa, to be effective, 
must shine through your speech, your action, your general 
behaviour. A votary of ahimsa must cultivate a habit of 
unremitting toil, sleepless vigilance, ceaseless self-con¬ 
trol. 

Let me explain my meaning further by an illustration. 
Yesterday, I was engaged for five hours in a talk with 
Durbar Viravala. He was the same as before. But 
I had gone there with the dawn of a fresh spirit, as a result 
of all my heart-searching upon me. My reaction to him 
this time was different. ‘We are, after all, what nature has 
made us, and it is no use quarrelling with nature,’ I said 
to myself, and I tried to get as much as I could to get under 
his skin, to view questions from his angle. I did not 
mince matters and even told him some home-truths. 
But there was no irritation on my part or resentment on 
his. It was a different atmosphere. I told him that I 
was prepared to be locked up with him in a room till a 
settlement was reached. But for that mutual trust was 
necessary which I on my part had lost with reference to 
him. I feared liim and distrusted him. I, therefore, 
invited him to remove my fears and to convert me. 

I have not the time to share with you all the recollec¬ 
tions of this interview. But there was one thing in this 
interview that galled me and to which I wish to draw your 
particular attention. He had an unmixed contempt for 
the Parishad people. I had noticed this before, too. But 
now it hurt me. Why should your satyag'aha excite his 
' contempt of all things ? I can understand ahimsa inspir¬ 
ing a kind of fear, the sort of feat that a mother feels 
when her child gets offended and goes to sleep hungry 
without taking food. But genuine satyagraha should 
never excite contempt in the opponent, even when it fails 
to command regard or respect. This is not super-refine¬ 
ment on my part. Satyagraha is nothing if not a ceaseless 
quest after ^perfection. A satyagrahi^ therefore, turns the 
search-light inward relentlessly to weed out the defects 
that may be lying hidden there still. Thereby, he increa- 
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ses his capacity to serve the cause he has espoused a thou¬ 
sand-fold. 

T have asked you always to rely upon your own 
inner strength, instead of banking upon outside help. 
But I now want you to go a step further. You must 
now cease to look for guidance from without. Satyagraba 
should become to you an independent inspiration. It 
should be intolerable for you and me both that you should 
depend in every httle tWng on my advice. You must 
make a firm resolve that you will now arrive at a settle¬ 
ment according to your own inner light and conviction, 
and that, too, with Durbar Viravala, not without him. 
You may drop ahimsa if you find that it does not suit you 
or is hkely to make cowards of you. But if you decide 
to follow the path of ahimsa, then, you should know that 
it will be an empty name unless it aims at the conversion 
of the heart of the opponent. 

Let me offer you a few concrete suggestions in this 
connection. If you accept the approach that I have indi¬ 
cated, I would Hke all the seven of you, whom the Sardar 
has nominated, to go to Durbar Viravala and tell him 
that you have decided to relieve me of all responsibility 
in connection with Rajkot, that you would hke hkewise 
to reheve the Paramount Power, too, of its responsibihty 
in this behalf and rely instead entirely on your capacity to 
induce him to implement the Notification of December 
26th. Ask him to tell you as to what you should do to 
win his heart. Hold yourself in readiness to drain to the 
last the bitter cup of personal indignities and humilia¬ 
tions. It was only when I had learnt to reduce myself 
to a zero, that I was able to evolve the power of satyagraba 
in South Africa. 

Ahimsa must express itself through acts of selfless 
service of the masses. I cannot think of a better symbol 
of or medium for its expression than the spinning-wheel. 

Ahimsa is a science. The word ‘failure’ has no place 
in the vocabulary of science. Failure to obtain the ex¬ 
pected result is often the precursor to further discoveries. 
It is in that spirit that you should approach and pursue 
your present mission. 



THE NEW TECHNIQUE 

“If the function of himsa is to devour all it comes across, the 
function of ahimsa is to rush into the mouth of himsa. In an 
atmosphere of ahimsa, one has no scope to put his ahimsa to 
the test. It can be tested only in the face of himsa.” 

The following is a summary of Gandhiji’s address to the 
fifth session of the Gandhi Seva Sangh which met at Brindaban 
in Champaran, Bihar : 

I shall choose, as the text of my address to-day, one 
or two things I said in my statement issued on my depar¬ 
ture from Rajkot. Kishorelal Mashruwala has rightly 
dwelt at length on the principal implication of ahimsa, 
vi^,, that the ahimsa in us ought to soften and not to stiffen 
our opponent’s attitude to us; it ought to melt him; it 
ought to strike a responsive chord in his heart. If the 
function of himsa is to devour all it comes across, the 
function of ahimsa is to rush into the mouth of himsa. In 
an atmosphere of ahimsa, one has no scope to put his 
ahimsa to the test. It can be tested only in the face of 
himsa. 

Now I knew all this, and I have been trying to put it 
into practice, but I cannot say that I have done so always 
with success. I cannot say that I have always succeeded 
in melting the hearts of my opponents. Rajkot brought 
a keener realization of this fact in my own mind. I 
was asking myself why we had failed so far in converting 
Durbar Viravala. The answer came straight to me that 
we had not dealt with him in the way of ahimsa. We 
had sworn at him, and I had shown indifference over the 
language of satjagrahis. I may have controlled my 
tongue, but I had not put a similar control on the speech 
of others. 

The thing dawned on me as in a flash when during 
my interview with Mr. Gibson, the Resident, I made, 
13 
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what he admitted, was ‘a spotting offer,’ of leaving it to 
the Thakore Saheb to form his own Committee. It was, 
then, that I discovered what I have called the new tech¬ 
nique. It is not without its dangers, for the simple rea¬ 
son that I have had to cry a halt to everything that was 
going on. I had, during the Rajkot struggle, sought 
the intervention of the Crown Representative by appro¬ 
aching him during my fast, and since then I had been 
approaching the Resident, his representative in Rajkot, 
when I made the ‘sporting offer’, I wondered if I might 
not forget the Paramount Power and confine my attention 
to the State alone. But, perhaps, the courage is lacking 
for such a bold step. I have not yet made up my mind 
that I should not approach the Paramount Power in the 
Rajkot affair, that I should ask the people to tear up the 
Gwyer Award, and start their work with the State on a 
clean slate. My satjagraha, then, would be addressed to 
the State alone, and I should lay down my life in the 
effort to convert the authorities in Rajkot. Then, all 
my experiments should be confined to that unique labora¬ 
tory—^Rajkot. Those experiments would be more com¬ 
plete in terms of ahimsa. At the root of my faint-hear¬ 
tedness, if it is that, is something lacking in my ahimsa. 

Now take the Congress corruption. Why should there 
be so much corruption in the Congress ? How can we, with 
all that corruption, deserve the name ‘Congressmen’? 
Some of you are known as ‘Gandhi-ites’. Gandhi-ites is 
no name worth having. Rather than that why not Ahimsa- 
ites ? For, Gandhi is a mixture of good and evil, weakness 
and strength, violence and non-violence; but ahimsa has no 
adulteration. Now, as Ahimsa-ites, can you say that you 
practise genuine ahimsa? Can you say that you receive the 
arrows of the opponent on your bare breasts without 
returning them ? Can you say that you are not angry, that 
you are not perturbed by his criticism ? I am afraid many 
cannot say any such tiling. 

You will answer back saying you never daimed to 
practise ahimsa quite to that extent. If so, I will confess 
that to that extent my execution was defective. AUmm 
magnifies one’s own defects and minimizes those of Ae 
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opponent. It regards the mote in one’s own eye as a 
beam, and the beam in the opponent’s eye as a mote. 
We have acted to the contrary. 

On the question of the States, we have wanted to 
reform their administration and to convert the rulers, 
not to destroy them. But our speech has often belied our 
profession. 

Though I made that statement about Rajkot, let me 
assure you that I am not going to leave Rajkot in the 
lurch, nor to desert my co-workers and suffer them to 
be demoralized. If I were to do so, it would be a sure 
sign of dotage, and I arh aware of no such thing coming 
over me. On the contrary, I am praying that the wor¬ 
kers there may grow every day in. strength. I am only 
pleading for a radical change in the technique. 

Having said this, I come to the policy of the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh. If you have followed what I have said so 
far, you have perhaps realized that we shall have to re¬ 
model ourselves somewhat. We shall have to examine 
ourselves critically and find out whether we have stood 
the test. If in doing so "we are found wanting, it would 
be better to reduce our numbers. 20 genuine members 
with a heart-belief in truth and ahimsa are better than 
200 indifferent ones. They will one day drag us to des¬ 
truction, the 20 may one day increase to 200 genuine ones. 

Has not corruption crept into the Sangh, too ? 
Have not the members given way to hypocrisy, suspi¬ 
cion, mutual distrust ? I do not Imow all the members, 
I know the names of only a few, and I am not speaking 
from personal knowledge; I am speaking from limited 
experience. Jamnalalji is unfortunately not here to-day. 
He has ofren shared with me his experience of many insti- 
tutions with which he is connected. Why should it be 
difficult to run them smoothly ? Why can’t we, with any 
amount of confidence, fling our workers from one part 
of the country to another to take charge of the work 
there ? 

All this I say not to find fruit with you, but in order 
to drive home the necessity of discipline and strict obser¬ 
vance of our own principles. Now, a satya^ahi should 
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have a living faith in God. That is because he has no 
other strength but that of his unflinching faith in Him. 
Without that faith, how can he undertake satjagraha 
I would ask any of you who feels that he has no sudi faith 
to leave the Gandhi Seva Sangh, and to forget the name 
of satyagraha. 

How many of you have a living faith in the spinning- 
wheel ? Do you believe in it as a symbol of non-violence ? 
If we had that faith, our spinning would have a potency 
aU its own. Spinning is even more potent than civil dis¬ 
obedience. The latter may provoke anger and ill-will, 
spinning provokes no such feeling. My faith in the 
wheel I declared 20 years ago. I am declaring it again 
with the added strength of my 20 years’ experience. If 
you feel you have no such faith, I would again ask you to 
forget satjagraha. 

Shri Prajapati Misra said that he had been able to 
introduce some spinning-wheels in villages within a 
radius of five miles from there. What is there in this to 
be proud of? Lakshmibabu has organized a good exhi¬ 
bition, but there was nothing there to send me into 
raptures. Bihar, which boasts of so many good workers, 
should have no home without a spinning-wheel. We 
can change the face of Bihar if we all Imow what a potent 
force the spinning-wheel is. I am not talking of the 
thousands of our starving sisters, who must spin for their 
bread, but I am talking of those who profess to believe in 
truth and non-violence. The moment they realize that 
spinning is the symbol of non-violence, it will serve as a 
beacon-light to them, it will inspire all their conduct; 
they will regard all waste of time as criminal, their langu¬ 
age will be free of all offensive expression, they will not 
think an idle thought. 

By itself, the wheel is a lifeless thing; but it becomes 
a living thing when we attribute certain virtues to it. 
Even Kamanama is by itself lifeless, but it has become a 
living symbol of the Deity because millions upon milli ons 
of people have consecrated it. Even a sinner may turn 
the wheel and add to the nation’s wealth. I know people 
who have told me that the music of the spinning-wheel 
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has stilled their lust and other passions. 

It is because I have invested the spinning-wheel 
with that power, that it has become so essential to the 
satjagraha of my conception in India. When I wrote 
Hind Swaraj in 1908 ,1 had not even seen a spinning-wheel; 
in fact, I had even mistaken a loom for it. But even then 
it was for me a symbol of non-violence. Let me, there¬ 
fore, repeat that I do not want people to launch satjagraha 
if they have no such beUef in the spinning-wheel. They 
may offer satjagraha on their own, but I could be of no 
use to them. 

As regards the question of corruption in the Cong¬ 
ress, the best way in which we can help to eradicate it is 
by purifying ourselves. The problem, in its organiza¬ 
tional aspect, will have to be tackled by the Congress. 
Truth and non-violence are no less articles of its creed 
than yours. The Congress can change it, you may not. 

I come now to what is called the ‘Gandhian’ ideology 
and the means of propagating it. The propagation of 
truth and non-violence can be done less by books than by 
actually living those principles. Life truly Hved is more 
than books. I do not say that we may not issue books 
and newspapers. I only say that they are not indispen¬ 
sable. If we are true devotees of truth and ahimsa^ God 
will endow us with the requisite intellect to solve pro¬ 
blems. That devotion presupposes the will to under¬ 
stand our opponent’s view-point. We must make a 
sincere effort to enter into his mind and to understand his 
view-point. That is what is meant by non-violence 
walking straight into the mouth of violence. If we are 
armed with that attitude of mind, we may hope to pro¬ 
pagate ahimsa principles. Without that, book and news¬ 
paper propaganda is of no avail. You do not know 
with what indifference I used to run Young India. I did 
not shed a single tear when Young India had to be stopped. 
But satya^aha^ which it was intended to help, survived it. 
For, satja^aba does not depend on outside help, it derives 
all its strength from within. 
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“Every act of purification, every accession of courage, adds 
to the strength of the cause of a people aflfected by a move¬ 
ment of satyagraba.” 

I said at Calcutta on the 24th ultimo that Rajkot had 
proved a laboratory for me. The latest proof of the 
fact lies in the step I am now announcing. After an 
exhaustive discussion with my co-workers, I have come 
to the conclusion at 6 o’clock this evening that I shotdd 
renounce the advantages accruing from the Award of 
the Chief Justice. 

I recogniae my error. At the end of my fast, I had 
permitted myself to say that it had succeeded as no pre¬ 
vious fast had done. I now see that it was tainted with 
himsa. In taking the fast, I sought immediate interven¬ 
tion of the Paramount Power so as to induce fu lfilm ent 
of the promise made by the Thakore Saheb. This was 
not the way of ahimsa or conversion. It was the way of 
himsa or coercion. My fast, to be pure, should have been 
addressed only to the Thakore Saheb, and I should have 
been content to die if I could not have melted his heart 
or rather that of his adviser. Durbar Shri Viravala. My 
eyes would not have been opened, if I had not found 
unexpected difficulties in my way. Durbar Shri Viravala 
was no willing party to the Award. Naturally, he was 
in no obliging mood. He, therefore, took advantage of 
every opportunity to cause a delay. The Award, instead 
of making my way smooth, became a potent cause of 
angering the Muslims and Bhayats against me. Before 
the Award, we had met as friends. Now, I am accused 
of having committed a breach of promise voluntarily and 
without any consideration made by me. The matter 
was to go to the Chief Justice for decision as to whether 
I was guilty of the alleged breach of promise. The 
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statements of the Muslim Council and the Girasia Asso¬ 
ciation are before me. Now that I have taken the deci¬ 
sion to renounce the Award, there is no occasion for me 
to answer the two cases. So far as I am concerned, 
the Muslims and Bhayats can have anything the Thakore 
Saheb may be pleased to give them. I must apologi2e 
to them for having put them to the trouble of preparing 
their cases. 

I owe an apology to the Viceroy for the unnecessat)'^ 
strain I have put upon him in my weakness. I apologize 
to the Chief Justice for having been the cause of putting 
him to the labour which, had I known better, he need 
not have gone through. Above all, I apologize to the 
Thakore Saheb and Durbar Shri Viravala. So far as the 
latter is concerned, I must also own that, in common 
with my co-workers, I have harboured evil thoughts 
about him. I do not here pause to consider whether the 
charges made against him were true or not. This is not 
the place to discuss them. Suffice it to say, that the way 
of ahimsa was not and has not yet been applied to him. 

And let it be said to my discredit that I have been 
guilty of playing what may be called a double game, /.tf., 
hanging the sword of the Award over his head, and woo¬ 
ing him and expecting him of his own free will to advise 
the Thakore Saheb to grant hberal reforms. 

This method, I admit, is wholly inconsistent with 
ahimsa. When, all of a sudden, I made what is known 
as a ‘sporting offer’ to Mr. Gibson on 19th April, I dis¬ 
covered my weakness. But I had not the courage, then 
and there, to say: *I do not want to have anything to 
do with the Award.’ Instead, I said : ‘Let the Thakore 
Saheb appoint his own Committee and then the Parishad 
people will examine the report in terms of the Award, 
and if it is found defective, it can go to the Chief Justice.* 
Durbar Shri Viravala detected a flaw and very properly 
rejected the offer, saying: ‘You are still hanging the 
AwRrd over my head and want to become a court of 
appeal over the Thakore Saheb’s Committee. If such 
is the case, you must take your pound of flesh and no 
more.* I saw the force of his objection. I told him. 
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too, that I lacked the courage, then, to throw the Award 
overboard, but that I would stiU plead with him to come 
to terms with the people as if the Award was not in exis¬ 
tence and as if the Sardar and I had also withdrawn. He 
promised to try. He tried in his own fashion, but not 
with a large heart. I do not blame him. How could 
I expect a large heart when he knew my faint-hearted¬ 
ness in clinging to the Award ? 

Only trust can beget trust. I lacked it myself. But, 
at last, I have regained my lost courage. My faith in the 
sovereign efficacy of ahitnsa burns brighter for my con¬ 
fession and repentance. 

I must not do an injustice to my co-workers. Many 
of them are filled with misgivings. My exposition of 
ahimsa is new to them. They see no cause for my re¬ 
pentance. They think that I am giving up a great chance 
created by the Award. They think, too, that as a politi¬ 
cal leader I have no right to play fast and loose with the 
fortunes of 75,000 souls, maybe of the whole of the people 
of Kathiawad. I have told them that their fears ate un¬ 
justified, and that every act of purification, every acces¬ 
sion of courage, adds to the strength of the cause of a 
people affected by a movement of satjagraha. I have told 
them, too, that if they regard me as the general and 
expert of satjagraha, they must put up with what may 
appear to them to be my vagaries. 

Having now freed the Thakore Saheb and his adviser 
from the oppression of the Award, I have no hesitation 
in appealing to them to appease the people of Rajkot by 
fulfilling their expectations and dispelling their misgivings. 
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“Unrestricted individualism is the law of the beast of the 
jungle. We have learnt to strike the mean between individual 
freedom and social restraint. Willing submission to social 
restraint, for the sake of the well-being of the whole society, 
enriches both the individual and the society of which he is a 
member.” 

Oft his return to Vuijkot from Brindaban on the \zth inst., 
Gandhiji lost no time in resuming the threads of the situation in 
Kajkot where he had left them on his departure for Calcutta. 
He had learnt that his I Am Defeated statement, which he had 
issued on z^rd April last, had been resented by some Bari shad 
workers who had felt perturbed at the idea of negotiating a settle¬ 
ment by themselves with Durbar Viravala, whom they had 
regarded as the source of all evil in Kajkot. A few of them had 
even issued a statement in which they had declared their disbelief 
in the philosophy of “converting one’s enemyB Some others were 
of opinion that the implementing of the terms of the December z 6 th 
Notification should be insisted upon. Gandhiji elucidated 
his own position before a meeting of the Barishad workers within 
two hours of his arrival in Buijkot on the i zth inst. The time 
was devoted to the elucidation of doubts. For the sake of brevity, 
I am avoiding the questions. The following is the substance of 
his talk — Pyarelal 

I wonder why my statement of 23 rd April should 
have perturbed some of you. I said nothing new in it. 
It was a summary of what I had told you in detail just be¬ 
fore I left Rajkot. 

So far as Vajubhai and his colleagues’ statement is 
concerned, let me tell you I have rather liked it, inas¬ 
much as it has served to bring out in clear relief the fun¬ 
damental differences between his group and me. The 
Council of Action, it is stated, was constituted by the 
Patishad for the specific purpose of conducting the civil 
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disobedience fight. Now that it has been called off sine 
die, its function has lapsed. I can quite understand the 
objection to negotiating a settlement in its name. But 
I am not conducting the negotiations in the Council’s 
name. 

Let me explain my own position in this matter. 
When the Award was first announced, under the exulta¬ 
tion of the moment, I allowed myself to say that the result 
of my Rajkot fast had exceeded my expectations. But I 
now find that the Chief Justice’s Award has become a 
halter round my neck. 

I did not come here at your invitation. I came 
here because Rajkot is the home of my childhood, and 
because I felt I would be able to keep its Ruler to his 
promises. In the various steps, which I have taken since 
my arrival here, I had been guided solely by my inner 
light and the logic of circumstances. Nobody is under 
any obligation to join me in my present experiment. Any¬ 
body who feels differently from me is perfectly free to 
go ids way; and if the people of Rajkot decide to carry 
on the fight by following different methods, I would 
not mind it. I am humble enough to know that there 
may be a different way and a better way than mine of do¬ 
ing a thing. In no case do I want to see our people turn 
into cowards. 

I welcome, too, the suggestion about calling the 
Parishad and obtaining its mandate with regard to the 
future lines of action. But I would like you not to shut 
your eyes to the realties of the situation. I am trying 
the delicate and difficult technique of negotiating a settle¬ 
ment with Durbar Viravala by appealing to the better self 
in him, while at the same time I am pursuing the stages 
contemplated in the Award. The Rajkot issue is not so 
simple or superficial as it might appear at first sight. 
Bemnd it are ranged other and powerful forces. 

Eighteen days have elapsed since I discussed with 
you the new line of approach to the Rajkot question. 
The passage of time has confirmed my opinion. I con¬ 
fess I was guilty of impatience when I wrote to Mr. Gib¬ 
son about the interminable delays, and to the Bhayats 
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about their suggestion to refer to the Chief Justice the 
meaning of my assurance to them. Such impatience 
reflects little credit on my ahimsa. My legal position was 
correct. But ahimsa does not go by legal rights. 

I have now realized that 1 must be content to plod 
on with infinite patience. It is no mango trick that can 
’ be performed in the twinkling of an eye. It calls for a 
more potent force even than civil disobedience, viv^.^ 
the application of the active principle that lies at the core 
of ahimsa. This is the new light that I sense I have seen. 
I see it but dimly. And I am, therefore, unable to 
define it. 

I should very much like, if I could, altogether to 
give up the shelter of the Award before procee^g with 
the work of appeasing Durbar Shri Viravala. But that 
requires courage, fearlessness and ample faith. If I had 
these, I should not hesitate to plunge into a blazing fire. 
But such faith cannot come by mechanical means. One 
must wait and pray for it. I had no idea of what jail 
life was like when I launched on satyaff'aha in South 
Africa. But once inside the prison, it became to me like 
a palace, a sanctuary, a place of pilgrimage, where I learnt 
things which probably I would not have outside. 

If I had to act only for myself, I would not probably 
have hesitated to take the plunge. But as a custodian 
of the people’s interests, I wonder if I should run any 
risks. Thus has conscience turned me into a coward, and 
I am vacillating between doubt and faith. 

My ahimsa tells me that I must tear up the Award. 
But the reason is not yet fully convinced. ‘What is the 
meaning of not seeking aid from the Paramount Power,’ 
I argue to myself, ‘when you are trying to secure the co¬ 
operation of Durbar Shri Viravala and the Thakore 
Saheb ? Are they not all parts of one and the same sys¬ 
tem Thus, I am caught m the net of my own reasoning. 
All this I know is a sign of lack of faith on my part. 

I cannot, while there is this conflict between the head 
and the heart within me, ofier to take you along with 
me or be of much use to you as .a ‘guide.* I have no set 
theory to go by. I have not worked out the science of 
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satja^aha in its entirety. I am still groping. You can 
join me in my quest if it appeals to you and you feel the 
call. 

A representative is bound to consult his principals 
and take his instructions from them at every step. But 
a physician cannot afford to do so regarding his patients. 
He must be guided solely by his instinct, and vary his 
treatment according to his reading of the symptoms as 
they might develop from moment to moment. He 
cannot accept dictation of the patient. I stand in a dual 
capacity in relation to you. I am your spokesman, whom 
you have also accepted as your physician. You must 
implicitly follow the treatment laid down by your phy¬ 
sician, so long as you have faith in him. If he no longer 
commands your confidence, you must appoint in ms 
place another who does. 

Only a prospective mother knows what it is to carry. 
The on-lookers notice her illness and pity her. But 
she alone knows the travail. It is I who have conceived 
satyagraha. Mine alone, therefore, must be the travail 
and the suffering. I am not joking. I am in dreadful 
earnest. I shall enter the fiery gates and pursue my mis¬ 
sion even if I am the only person left to do so. I am re¬ 
solved to try and exhaust every resource of satyagraha to 
convert Durbar Viravala. If I succeed, you wiU all share 
the fruit. If I fail, the responsibility wiU be entirely 
mine and what I do will in no way affect you. 

When I was a little child, there used to be two blind 
master performers in Rajkot. One of them was a musi¬ 
cian. When he played on his instrument, his fingers 
swept the strings with an unerring instinct and every¬ 
body listened speU-bound to his playing. Similarly, 
there are chords in every human heart. If we only know 
how to strike the right chord, we bring out the music. 
Durbar Viravala is no exception to the rule. Have I set 
Durbar Viravala completely at his ease ? Have I applied 
truth and ahimsa only in my dealings with him? Have 
I not threatened him with the Award ? 

We want to set up democracy in Rajkot, A bom 
democrat is a bom disciplinarian. Democracy comes 
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naturally to him who is habituated normally to yield 
willing obedience to all laws, human or divine. I claim 
to be a democrat both by instinct and training. Let those 
who are ambitious to serve democracy qualify themselves 
by satisfying first this acid test of democracy. Moreover, 
a democrat must be utterly selfless. He must think 
and dream not in terms of self or party, but only of de¬ 
mocracy. Only then does he acquire the right of civil 
disobedience. I do not want anybody to give up his 
convictions or to suppress himself. I do not believe 
that a healthy and honest difference of opinion will injure 
our cause. But opportunism, camouflage or patched up 
comprornises certainly will. If you must dissent, you 
should take care that your opinions voice your inner¬ 
most convictions, and are not intended merely as a con¬ 
venient party cry. 

To-day, our democracy is choked by our internecine 
strife. We are torn by dissensions—dissensions between 
Hindus and Mussalmans, Brahmans and non-Brahmans, 
Congressmen and non-Congressmen. It is no easy task to 
evolve democracy out of this mobocracy. Let us not 
make confusion worse confounded by further introduc¬ 
ing into it the virus of sectionalism and party spirit. 

I value individual freedom, but you must not forget 
that man is essentially a social being. He has risen to 
this present status by learning to adjust his individualism 
to the requirements of social progress. Unrestricted 
individualism is the law of the beast of the jungle. We 
have learnt to strike the mean between individual freedom 
and social restraint. Willing submission to social res¬ 
traint, for the sake of the well-being of the whole society, 
enriches both the individual and the society of which he 
is a member. 



A MOMENTOUS DECISION 
The Incubus 

“A satyngrahi seeks no adventitious aid—not of world forces, 
not of die Paramount Power. He deals directly with his 
opponent and wins him by love and utter self-surrender to 
God.” 

Few could have expected the momentous decision 
announced by Gandhiji in his statement to the Press made 
on the 17th May, 1939. Not even his closest associates 
in Brindaban knew that it was coming so soon. That 
it might come became evident on the day he delivered 
his heart-stirring address on what he called his “new 
technique” at Brindaban on the 3rd of May. 

And yef, had not the process started almost imme¬ 
diately after the Award, or rather immediately after the 
termination of the fast? If ahtmsa is a sterling article, 
its golden ring must produce a golden echo in the oppo¬ 
nent. The fast, conceived as the highest and purest 
form of prayer and self-surrender to God, must not pro¬ 
duce any feeling of anger or exasperation in the opponent. 
But, within a couple of days or so of the termination of the 
fast, as Pyarelal’s diary shows, he had begun to discover 
that the fast had produced an effect the reverse of what 
was contemplated. Thus, on the loth of March, Durbar 
Shri Viravala’s talk had left him with this feeling: “What 
is wrong with my abimsa ? Why has not my fast worked 
any change in Viravala ?” The pitiless self-analysis had 
thus begun right firom the loth of March. Apparently, 
the wrong seemed all on the other side, and an ordinary 
man would have fretted and fumed at fhe seeming hard¬ 
heartedness of human nature. But not he. 

But I am anticipating. Even he fretted and fumed 
whilst he also questioned himself. During his first 
meetings with the Viceroy, he made it clear that, though 
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he had no doubt that Sir Maurice Gwyer would give an 
award in his favour, there would be no peace in Rajkot 
until he contented himself with a bare majority—^instead 
of a large majority that a favourable award would ensure. 
But, as I have said, he also fretted and fumed, possibly 
because we ordinary mortals surrounded him and he is 
hurnan enough to allow himself to be affected by his 
associates’ feeling. News that came daily from Rajkot 
fanned the flame of irritation. The authorities there were 
behaving as though no settlement had taken place. “Had 
I fasted for this ? Did I not break my fast too soon ?” 
That is how he thought. 

On the 26th March, he got to see a copy of Durbar 
Shri Viravala’s statement of the Thakore Saheb’s case 
submitted to the Chief Justice. The plea of fraud, coer¬ 
cion and bad faith irritated him, as it irritated the Sardar. 
Again, came the question: “Why has my fast been so 
infructuous ? Why cannot Viravala see that I could not 
have fasted on the strength of a fraudulently obtained 
document ?” 

Then came the Award, completely vindicating the 
Sardar. But Gandhiji was far from easy. Would it be 
possible to implement the Award in the existing atmos¬ 
phere in Rajkot ? Would it not be a noose round our 
neck rather than a Gordian Knot untied ? He saw the 
Viceroy, offered to sacrifice the majority and have a bare 
majority with the Thakore Saheb’s nominees, or to do 
widiout a full Committee under Notification. But the 
Viceroy was helpless. He asked him to come to whatever 
arrangements he liked with the Thakore Saheb in Rajkot, 
but no arrangement could be made over the Thakore 
Saheb’s head. 

On coming to Rajkot, the question came to him 
with redoubled force. The Award—^the result of the 
fast—^was such a terrible bugbear to Durbar Shri Vira¬ 
vala that he had exhausted all his skill in placing countless 
hurdles in the way. There was the rejection of the names 
of the Committee suggested by Sardar Vallabhbhai, though 
some of these names had been approved by the State 
itself at an earlier stage. Then came the Bhayats and the 
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Mussalmans on the scene. An endless process of bitter¬ 
ness. That led to the ‘sporting offer’ made to the Resi¬ 
dent of asking the Thakore Saheb to form his own Com¬ 
mittee. That was rejected by Durbar Viravala—and 
rightly, as Gandhiji’s statement of the 17th May vividly 
explains. 

At this stage, the question of something radically 
lacking in his ahimsa takes a more concrete form. He 
had no doubt that apparently right was on his side, that 
the evil designs of all would be ultimately frustrated. 
But would ahimsa win in the end ? Would ahimsa mul¬ 
tiply itself as it must, or would it produce a cotmter- 
action ? That brought the question to the forefront: 
‘The Award which was right and vindicative of justice 
has been such a Pandora’s Box that there must be some¬ 
thing intrinsically wrong in the process of winning it.’ 
The end seemed to be so pure and yet it was so full of 
mischief that there could not but have been something 
impure about the means. 

That brings us to the statement from Rajkot made on 
the 24th April. Ahimsa rushes into the mouth of himsa 
instead of irritating it. Ahimsa posits the good in the 
opponent and operates on it. Durbar Shri Viravala can¬ 
not but respond if we approach him in unadulterated 
ahimsa. 

It was in the contemplative retreat at Brindaban that 
the matter came straight home to him that not only was 
his ahimsa imperfect, but that it was doubly imperfect in 
that it had sought adventitious aid. Utter self-surrender 
to God, by which alone can the fast of a satyagrahi be 
judged, had been lacking. The fruit of the fast, there¬ 
fore, must be renounced. But there were so many 
involved in it and, therefore, the courage was lacking. 
But the discovery had been made that the Award was an 
incubus, not only for himself but for Durbar Viravala. 
It oppressed Gandhiji morally; it distressed the Durbar 
as a weapon unworthy of a satyagrabi. 

Elsewhere will be found a resume of his loud think¬ 
ing before his co-workers on arrival in Rajkot on the i2tb 
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May.^ In a personal letter to Durbar Shri Viravala, written 
on the same day, he mentioned “the double game” he was 
playing, and almost indicates that he loathed it. 

The Loud Thinking 

Every day he lost no opportunity of thinking aloud 
before co-workers. Slowly, but surely, the decision was 
coming. 

^‘The statement I made on leaving Rajkot correctly represented 
my state of mind. The views I expressed are, if anything, 
stronger to-day. I own that I was impatient. The Award which 
was a tainted fruit made me impatient. That impatience was a 
slur on my ahimsa. It was that impatience that made me say to the 
Bhayats and Mussalmans that I was not prepared to wait for Sir 
Maurice Gwyer’s Award on their reference, the work of the Com¬ 
mittee must go on. There was no Committee then, but impatience 
made me speak so/* 

Again; 

‘‘There is no doubt in my mind that the Award must be renounc¬ 
ed. How can I woo Durbar Viravala and also keep the sword of 
the Award hanging over his head ? But where is the courage ? 
The faint-heartedness is unworthy of a satyagrahi who must have 
nothing but faith in God to sustain him.** 

In three days he had advanced a few more steps : 

“What is it that prevents me from throwing the Award overboard ? 
It is not only faint-heartedness but it smacks of diplomacy. If I 
want Durbar Viravala to act on the square, I must relieve his fears, 
too. Why should he have to remain in fear of the Paramount 
Power and not do what he can of his own free will I am talking 
so much of abimsay but I am not walking fearlessly into the mouth 
of bimsa. A safyagrabs seeks no adventitious aid—not of world 
forces, not of the Paramount Power. He deals directly with his 
opponent and wins him by love and utter self-surrender to God. 
Ine very difficulty of implementing the Award, the very fact that 
it has proved a Pandora’s Box shows that God wants me to throw 
it away, however seemingly fruitful of future good it may be. 
God seems to be speaking to me in strident tones: ‘Your victory 
was no victory. Throw it away.* You want me to go on witn 
the work of the Award, because it belongs to you. But how can I 
go on with it when my courage fails me, my hands are shaking and I 
am faltering ? It is a moral issue with me. The consciousness 
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of the wrong of the initial step I took oppresses me, and I cannot 
go on with it, however much you may want me to go on with it. 
What will you do with such a halting, faltering general ? I must 
throw the Award overboard, and you in your turn may throw the 
general overboard.” 

As I was talking with Mr. Gibson in the afternoon 
of the 17th and telling him that Gandhiji was seriously 
thinking of discarding the Award and asking his co- 
workers' opinion about the step, here in the Anand Bha- 
van the decision had been alreatly arrived at! 

The Bhaj^ats' and Mussalmans' statements of their 
case had come then. He began dictating the reply which 
was plain and simple. But then he said : 

“Why this burden on the poor Chief Justice when I do not want 
to benefit by his Award which has given rise to this reference ? 
Even if he decides this reference in my favour—as I am sure he must 
—I have no use for it.” 

And with this, he retired into silence and sat down 
to write the statement which is now public property. 

A Few Questions 

After the statement was ready to be given to the 
Press and before it was typed, we had a little discussion 
to clear our own minds. The Sardar was there. He 
had nothing whatsoever to say regarding Gandhiji’s 
moral position. But I was not quite free from doubt. 

I said : 

*‘How was it wrong to ask the Paramount Power to intervene ? 
You did not insist on the letter of your vow. Otherwise, you 
might have said you could not break the fast until your demand was 
satisfied. But you were content with the arbitration of the Chief 
Justice. Even so, in 1917 when you fasted during the Ahmedabad 
labour strike, you did not insist on the 3 5 per cent increase in 
wage, but you contented yourself with the mill-owners consenting 
to an arbitration. In fact, if the Thakore Saheb had yielded to 
your demand without the intervention of the Paramount Power, 
he might have charged you with having coerced him. But 
here the arbitration which was the result of the Fast ought to have 
been given you even without the Fast.” 

*‘You are right,” said Gandhiji. *"But why don't you sec that 
in 1917 the arbitration was offered by mill-owners ? If the 
Thakore Saheb had offered arbitration of his own accord, it 
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would have been splendid. But here I appealed to the Paramount 
Power. That is why the arbitration has been infructuous. I 
had no business to be impatient. Instead of waiting on God and 
allowing my fast to work itself, I sought outside aid. It was a 
grave blunder.’* 

“But,” I said, “why not wait until Sir Maurice Gwyer gives 
his decision on the new reference ? Let not the Mussalmans 
and Bhayats have the pretext of saying you fought shy of the Chief 
Justice’s decision.” 

“Why must I wait to take the right decision ? It cannot wait a 
moment’s delay. I know that the reference is mischievous and we 
must win. That might give greater value to the renunciation. 
But I am not renouncing the Award in order that the world may 
acclaim the act. By no means. I am freeing myself from a terrible 
oppression. I have made my decision and am feeling free as a 
bird.” 


A Sacred Discourse 

The next day, I just listened as Kasturba Gandhi was 
questioning Gandhiji in her tenderly child-like way. Gan- 
dhiji’s aged sister, ignorant and unlettered but a devout 
soul, was terribly perturbed over the decision and was 
disconsolate as she had heard some one say that Gandhiji 
had been defeated. The news had come to Kasturba 
with a shock; she also perhaps shared the sister's feelings. 
She pleaded with Gandhiji to console the aged sister. 

“But,” said Gandliiji with a smile, “why would not you plead 
my case ?” 

“But how can I ? I do not myself understand.” 

“But you must understand. You remember the time in South 
Africa when you were dying and the doctor said you would not 
live unless you took chicken broth ?” 

“Oh yes, I remember.” 

“Well, if you do, don’t you also remember that, though I 
allowed you to do as you liked, you said you would prefer to 
die but you could not take chicken broth ?” 

“Yes.” 

“That was because you were firm in your faith in God. You 
knew that God would keep you if He so willed, but that you 
would not care to live by breaking your vow not to touch meat.” 

“Yes.” 

“Even so, I should have fasted until the Thakore Saheb and 
Durbar Viravala had come to me relenting and saying: ‘Please 
break your fast. We are going to fulfil our, promise.’ Instead, I 
wavered. I thought I must sect the aid of the British Government, 
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lest I should die* It was a sin* And if I got the Award by 
committing the sin, I must give up the fruit of sin.” 

“But the Thakore Saheb and Viravala are placing obstructions 
in the way. If they were not doing so, the Award would work 
all right and there would be an end to all the trouble. They 
are so obstreperous.” 

“They are so, because of my initial blunder. I irritated them and 
I have no right to expect better treatment from them. It is 
not they who are putting the obstacles. It is God acting through 
them who is putting the obstacles. It is God who has thus 
opened my eyes and shown me the way. And the sooner I 
wash my hands of the sin the better. Don^t you think so ?” 

“Yes,” she said hesitatingly. “But what of the repressive ordi¬ 
nances, the fines, etc. ? We have given up everything and they 
are stiU going on as usual 1 ” 

“What does that matter ? We have to do our duty, trusting them 
to do theirs. Why do not you see that because I failed in my duty 
and was impatient to reap the result of my fast or to break it 
soon, that God has punished me thus ? But I am not defeated. 
Tell sister, there is no defeat in the confession of onc*s error. The 
confession itself is a victory.” 

—Makadev Desai 
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More About the Award 

“A non-violent fight is sharp as the edge of the sword, sharpen¬ 
ed on the whetstone of the heart. A straight fight in an 
equal battle takes some bravery; but braver is he who, know¬ 
ing that he is fighting an unequal battle, knowing that he 
would have to sacrifice 95 as against 5 of the enemy, feces 
death.” 

I attempted in my last article to give some measure 
of the oppression that the Award was exercising on Gan- 
dhi)i*s mind. What could be more revealing than that 
tender discourse with Kasturba wherein he regarded the 
breaking of the fast with the Viceroy’s intervention as a 
heinous sin ? On another occasion, he said he had con¬ 
demned his own weakness more mildly than he should 
have done. 

‘‘For, I proved myself of little faith. If I had staked my all on 
my faitl in God and on the efficacy of my fast in melting the 
Thakorc Saheb^s and Durbar Shri Viravala^s heart, the worst that 
could have happened would have been my death. But it would 
have been a worthy death. And if the Thakore Saheb and 
Viravala had not let me die, they would have come to me as 
friends and given me what I wanted. In any event, the result 
would have been better than the breach of my faith in God and 
making Durbar Viravala my enemy by appealing to the Viceroy 
to intervene and even to turn him out. I am amazed at my own 
folly in thus antagonizing him and still expecting to convert him. 
His own generosity is, I think, out of proportion to the provo¬ 
cation I had given him.” 

That shows the depth of his remorse, and it is neces¬ 
sary to understand it and bear it in mind to understand 
the steps that followed. 

It is conscience that doth make cowards'*'of us all, 
and the feeling of helplessness that came over’^'Candhiji, 
as soon as he was stricken with the remorse, is|evident 
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in the words : “My hands are shaking and my steps 
faltering/’ 

Another aspect of this is to be observed in the words 
he used on another occasion : 

“The very possession of this Award has made me a coward and, I 
am afraid, if I were to retain it, it would make cowards of you, 
too. A satyagrahi docs not depend for his strength on external 
means. His strength comes from within, from his reliance on 
God. God becomes his shield when he throws down all his earthly 
weapons. But if he were to hide a fire-arm in his pocket, his 
inner strength would go and he would cease to feel invulner¬ 
able. The Award was very like a fire-arm in the pocket of a 
votary of ahimsa like me. It stood between me and my God. It 
shamed me and made a coward of me. I have thrown it away as 
Christian did his load of sin, and I am feeling again free and in¬ 
vulnerable and one with my Maker.’’ 

That Durbar 

The first step of atonement for the sin of having 
tarnished a pure act of prayer that the fast was, was to 
shun the fruit of the sin—the Award. The next step 
was going to the Durhar. Those who were angry with 
Gandhiji for having attended the Durhar little realized that 
it was part of the process of penance that he was going 
through. What else could have been his motive ? 

“Have I ever in my life been guilty of flattery ? Have I ever 
resorted to flattery even in public interest ? I declared years 
ago that I would not sell truth and non-violence even for the 
freedom of my country, and I have repeated it many times since. 
Would he who said it resort to flattery ? When Durbar Shri 
Viravala invited me to go to the palace, he even said that I had 
justified my claim to be as the father of the Thakore Saheb, that 
the latter would gladly come and see me, but that he would be 
happy if I went there. He said I need not attend the Durbar 
which was to be held, but that he would ask the people to wait a 
while to see me when I went there. I saw what he meant, but I 
was determined to attend even the Durbar^ if he had so desired. 
I would have attended it even if he had told me that it was in 
celebration of the Thakore Saheb’s victory and my defeat. I 
had offended him by having secured the Award over his head, 
and I owed it to him to wipe out the offence by attending the func¬ 
tion. It was a debt I owed, and I was in honour bound to repay 
it with interest. He might have asked for even 0n act of humilia¬ 
tion from me, and I might have done anything short of sacrificing 
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my sense of self-respect or honour. But he asked me to do no¬ 
thing of the kind. The invitation was natural and polite. The 
Durbar was held to announce the repeal of repressive legislations, 
etc., and the formation of the Reforms Committee. He who 
atones for sins never calculates; he pours out the whole essence 
of his contrite, heart. I may tell you that my atonement is not yet 
over, I know that I am speaking in a language that is beyond you, 
but if you have had even a slight glimpse of true ahimsa, you 
should feel that all that I am doing now is the most natural thing 
for me. 

non-violent fight is sharp as the edge of the sword, sharpen¬ 
ed on the whetstone of the heart. A straight fight in an equal 
battle takes some bravery; but braver is he who, knowing that 
he is fighting an unequal battle, knowing that he would have to 
sacrifice 95 as against 5 of the enemy, faces death. That is why 
we still extol the prowess of Pratap and Shivaji. But a satya- 
grabs risks all and offers of himself a willing and pure sacrifice. 
Without the will and the purity, the sacrifice is nothing worth. 
I assure you that what I have done is what every true satyagrahi 
ought to do. ‘Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain.* ’* 


You Were’^ 

But if Gandhiji feels free as a bird, having shed the 
burden of the Award, not so the workers. They felt 
they were throwing away some hard-earned wealth and 
being asked to sit empty-handed in despair. He has been 
talking to them for days. The despair has not yet left 
them. And yet when one comes to think of it, are they 
or the people of Rajkot any the worse than were the peo¬ 
ple of Bardoli or of the whole of India after the Bardoli 
Decision of 1922 ? Apparently, the latter were in a much 
worse position. They felt that they were being made 
to suffer for the misdeeds of far-off Chauri Chaura. They 
also felt that the cup which was almost near their 
lips was dashed to pieces. They thought it was a most 
suicidal step to ask the people who were overflowing with 
enthusiasm and ready for all sacrifices to sit quietly in their 
homes and turn their wheels. There was the semblance 
of a reason for their despair and even anger. Is there 
here even that semblance of a reason ? What is dashed 
to pieces ? Not the cup of nectar that the people had 
won with their sufferings, but the cup of poison that 
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Gandhiji had won with his own what he calls tainted 
suflFering. What they had won is still there. No one has 
wrested it off their hands. That Notification of the 
26th December 1938 is still there for them to work for 
and to have carried out. If anything, they are in a better 
position to have it carried out than they were. 

But I shall let Gandhiji explain. This is what he said 
to them in one of his afternoon talks : 

‘*You ought to understand and appreciate the rejection of the 
Award. It was well-nigh impossible for you to have (to use the 
legal language) that decree executed. I could have got it done, 
but at the cost of enormous labour and time and legal talent that I 
still possess. Meanwhile, your energies would have been rusting, 
and your hands would have been crippled.' You would have 
learnt nothing from the skill with which I should have been tackl¬ 
ing the fresh hurdles that were being daily placed in my way. I 
have saved you from the burden of my sin. You are, at worst, 
*as you were.’ If you want foolishly to march to jail, you are now 
free. Only, you must not look to me. I can carry you forward 
along my own lines. It may be that I am unfit to lead you. You 
can then discard me, and you have every right to do so. You may 
not tolerate a general who changes his tactics every now and then. 
But if you will have me, you must have me on my terms.” 

These remarks were addressed to the workers. But 
he talks to the children, too, in a similar strain. As much 
light was shed on the situation by his talk with a child the 
other day, as was done by his talk with Kasturba. The 
child had no doubt about the rejection of the Award. 
But he was wondering what we had gained by the rejec¬ 
tion. To him Gandhiji said : 

"The Award was a cobra. And when we have a cobra in the 
house how do we feel ?” 

"We are afraid.” 

"Well then, so long as the Award was there both Durbar Shri 
Viravala and I were afraid of it, and were trying to dodge it. But 
it would not be dodged. I have gently put it out of the house 
and we arc both now free from fear.” 

"I see that it was necessary to discard the Award, but what have 
we gained ?” 

"Is it a small gain to have been rid of a venomous cobra and 
thus rid of fear ? It was a cobra in the house. We can now live 
in the house like a happy family. Durbar Shri Viravala and I 
not only sought to dodge the cobra, but we used to shun each 
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Other. We at least meet each other now as friends I” 

“But what is it worth ? What is there in Durbar Shri Viravala 
to draw out 

“What is there in you The child was struck dumb. “Well, 
if there are any virtues in you, even so there are in Durbar Shri 
Viravala. And if I hug you as my own child, why should I not 
hug Durbar Shri Viravala as a member of the family ? I know you; 
I do not know Durbar Shri Viravala. But we have to be friends 
with him and to make the best of the virtues that he surely has. 
As you have atman in you, even so has he. Indeed, there is no 
human being but has something valuable in him, some quality 
of the atman^ if we can but observingly distil it out.” 

“But what are we to do after the cobra is gone ? With the 
cobra seems to have gone even the house—all that we had won.” 

“No, nothing else is gone. The Notification is still there. 
And we are the wiser for the experience of the past three months. 
I had taken a wrong route, I have retraced my step. We thought 
that we could achieve much by hard swearing. We know 
that it had a contrary result. We have examined the quality of our 
ahimsa. It was poor. We had made enemies of our opponents. 
We have to win them by love, and the way is now clear for us. 
Our fight for freedom is not over. It cannot be over. But we 
are now free to carry it on in a better atmosphere and with cleaner 
weapons.” 

Trust the Untrustworthy 

But the fact is that the battle, like othet battles in our 
fight for freedom, has been fought with a view to unila¬ 
teral victory, and not a bilateral victory, if I may say so. 
We have thought little of the opponent, and never made 
a conscious attempt to convert him. This was pointed 
out in a strikingly new way by Gandhiji in his speech at 
the public meeting in Rajkot: 

‘T want the Parishad people to realize the implication of abtmsa. 
Ahimsa trusts the opponent, ahimsa does not attribute motives, it 
harbours no evil thoughts as I did in the case of Durbar Shri 
Viravala. Whether he really answered to the description that 
was being given of him or not, was beside the point. I shamed 
my ahimsa by suspecting him; whereas, if I wanted to convert him, 
my love for him should have increased every day. If I had to 
use harsh words for him, they should have been such as I might 
have used only for my father, mother, wife or son. And you 
behaved no better. The Parishad workers put no curb on their 
tongue and indulged in unrestrained language. You have now 
to begin a new chapter. You must bid good-bye to this inclination 
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to indulge in unrestrained language. You have to understand 
abimsa as you have not understood it before. Ahiwsa means that 
you have to trust those whom you have come to regard as un¬ 
trustworthy. Unless you do so, you can never convert them, 
Mahadev Desai and Mohanbhai, who have been having daily 
talks with Durbar Shri Viravala, tell me that his attitude has 
undergone a complete change. Don’t tell me that this change may 
be only momentary. The momentary change may well become 
permanent some day. Abimsa has no limits, and patience too 
has none. We lose nothing thereby. What I did lose was when 
I allowed my abimsa or soul to be besmirched. I began the 
process of self-purification by discarding the Award. That pro¬ 
cess is still going on, and it was for me but a step in the process 
to attend the Durbar. 

A Christian friend was saying to me the other day 
that he was rather puzzled that Gandhiji called his present 
move in Rajkot a new technique. Had it not been his 
technique all his life ? He was right. There is, indeed, 
nothing new in it. Only, it means a new awareness of the 
old. What Christian does not know the golden words : 
“Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hatc^ou, and pray for them that despitefolly 

use you and persecute you.For, if ye love them that 

love you, what reward have ye ? Do not even the publi¬ 
cans the same ? And if you salute your brethren only, 
what do ye more than others ? Do not even the publicans 
so ?” But many would say, and do say : “What is this 
new thing that Gandhiji is now demanding of us ?” If 
we trust those whom we know or have regarded as trust¬ 
worthy, what reward have we ? Do not the publicans 
the same ? The virtue lies in trusting those whom you do 
not know or have regarded as untrustworthy. That is 
what he proclaimed at the meeting—the age-old truth 
in a new language. I hope our friends in Travancore, 
especially the Christians who are fighting a hard battle, 
will appreciate this all the more. 

THE IMPLICATION OF THE STEP 

There have been all kinds of criticisms of what has 
been called, and what Gandhiji has accepted, as his recan¬ 
tation. Tbe Tims of India suggested the other day that 
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the recantation was a confession of the error of the fast. 
It has again repeated the suggestion : 

“Mr. Gandhi has expressed his profound regret for employing 
the sinful method of coercion; he now says that his efforts ought 
to have been- directed towards melting the hearts of his opponents 
and educating them to his way of thinking.” 

This is a gross misunderstanding of Gandhiji’s state¬ 
ment. The latter part of the sentence is true, but that 
was precisely why he went on fast, and he rejected the 
Award not because the fast was a “sinful method of coer¬ 
cion”, but because he had sought adventitious aid and 
thus frustrated the inherent power of the fast which 
otherwise would have melted the heart of the opponent. 
Fasting, as the liighest expression of the prayer of a pure 
and loving heart, has been for ages and will for ever re¬ 
main an effective method of conversion. To suggest 
that Gandhiji has rejected this method and expressed his 
regret for it, is to misread his statement and to mislead 
the public. 

Nor is the other deduction from his statement cor¬ 
rect, that he has ruled out the intervention of the 
Paramount Power in affairs in Indian States. The state¬ 
ment applies strictly and exclusively with reference to 
his step of fasting. Having taken a sacred step, having 
kept God between him and his opponent, having trusted 
God to melt the heart of the opponent, he had, in a mo¬ 
ment of weakness and in impatience unbecoming a satya- 
ffahi, sought the aid of the Paramount Power. The 
seeking of this aid is by itself not wrong, in fact, it is tight 
and necessary in its place, and Gandhiji certainly has not 
given it up, as would be apparent from his article on 
Talchet recently.^ The Paramount Power owes a duty to 
the States and the States’ people of which it may not divest 
itself, and it is our right and duty to awaken it to its sense 
of duty whenever there is dereliction—as there is in many 
cases to-day. 

—Mahadev Desai 

^ See Talcber Again —p. 593. 



THE DECISION AND AFTER—II 
No Issue 

“Non-violent action does mean much silent work and little 
speech or writing. These wiU always be necessary because 
thought-control is not an easy thing. Nevertheless, we 
have to cultivate that habit if we will have non-violence reign¬ 
ing supreme in this land, and if we are to have responsible 
government through unadulterated non-violence.” 

One of the criticisms of the decision to renounce the 
Gwyer Award came from the Bhayats and the Muslims. 
Gandhiji, they have suggested, had not the courage to 
face the Chief Justice’s decision and hence backed out of 
his promise. I am putting it bluntly, but they have said 
it in even worse language, and even after the decision, 
pressed for the reference being made. Is there any subs¬ 
tance in their criticism ? No more than there was in their 
contention that Gandhiji had given them the promise they 
had attributed to him. If he did give them the promise, 
why did he tindertake the fast, and why did the Mussal- 
mans and Bhayats let him go on the fast ? It presup¬ 
poses, on Gandhiji’s part, folly his worst enemies have not 
credited him with, and on the Mussalmans’ and Bhayats* 

g art readiness to gloat over suffering which no one would 
ke to associate with them. 

But if their contention was so palpably absurd, why 
not let the Chief Justice say so ? Gandhiji is not built 
that way. For the academic pleasure of having his own 
moral position established, he would not put that un¬ 
necessary strain on the Xlhief Justice. But if the Mussal¬ 
mans’ and the Bhayats’ contention was right ? The bone 
of contention having been removed, there remains noth¬ 
ing to contend for. Remains the moral issue. It is one 
between Gandhiji and his Maker, and not for any earthly 
authority to determine. It will be remembered that the 
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Chief Justice declined to say anything in his Award regard¬ 
ing the question of breach of faith on the part of the 
Thakore Saheb. Assurning the impossible—that 
the Chief Justice had decided, on a reference being made, 
that Gandhiji’s promise was unconditional, would that 
prove that Gandhiji was guilty of a breach of promise ? 
Oftentimes, in law courts, the guilty are acquitted and the 
innocent are punished. Are the innocent, therefore, to 
believe that they are guilty ? 

Discipline—Satyagrahi and Military 

Gandhiji’s decision, as I have said before, came 
upon most of the workers as a surprise. The decision 
to go on the fast must have been no less a surprise. How 
can workers stand frequent shocks of this kind is the ques¬ 
tion, rather was the question posed by some of the 
workers. Whilst Gandhiji repeatedly gave them the 
liberty to decide for themselves and to break away from 
him as they liked, he made no secret of his own mind on 
this important question. He said : 

‘‘I have not yet known a general who has not altered time and 
again the plans of his campaign and made eleventh hour alterations 
in his orders. The ordinary fighting soldier knows nothing of 
these plans. In fact, they are a closely guarded secret unknown 
to all but the general himself. That is why Tennyson wrote 
tnosc immortal lines— 

‘Theirs not to reason why. 

Theirs not to make reply. 

Theirs but to do and die.* 

But these words apply, if you please, to a satyagrahi army more 
appropriately than to the ordinary army. For, a military general 
may change his plans in view of the changing situations every 
day. Military strategy depends on the changing tactics of the 
enemy. The satyagrahi general has to obey his inner voice, for, 
over and above the situation outside, he examines himself 
constantly and listens to the dictates of the inner self. But both 
in satyagraha and military warfare, the position of the soldier is 
very nearly the same. He knows no rest, no certainty of 
movements, the only certainty for him is to face heavy odds 
and even death. His promise to be under discipline and to obey 
the generaPs commands applies even during the period of 
suspension of hostilities. But 1 have not askea for this kind of 
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discipline, I have always tried to carry conviction to my 
co-workers, to carry their hearts and their reasons with me. I 
shall go on doing so always, but where you cannot follow, you 
will have to have faith. In ordinary warfare, a soldier cannot 
reason why. In our warfare, there is enough scope for reasoning, 
but there is a limit to it. You will go on arguing until you are 
convinced, but when no conviction comes you must fall back 
on faith.” 

With these words he explained why there was no 
alternative for him but to reject the Award. This argu¬ 
ment has been summarked more than once in these pages. 
As I have shown, it was essentially a moral issue, but 
Gandhiji had no difficulty in showing that it could not 
but have the best results. 

“There is now the way of negotiation open to you, but if you 
cannot think of it, it is open to you to fight. In fact, if I had 
not cast away the Award, the fight would have been long delayed. 
I have saved you a few months. But you can overthrow my lea¬ 
dership and be free. From the point of view of satjagraba^ 
there is nothing but good coming out of the decision. A general 
is none the worse for realization of his weakness and for atoning 
for his sin. In fact, sin, ignorance, weakness are synonymous, 
and in asking for the Viceroy’s intervention and clinging to the 
Award I was guilty of all the three. When a general purifies him¬ 
self, as I have done, far from weakening his army he adds to its 
strength enormously.” 

More About the New Light 

The essence of the new technique lies in faith in the 
convertibility of the opponent by means of purest non¬ 
violence. Gandhiji explained it once again in the course 
of a talk to the workers. 

“There should not be the least little suspicion in your mind that 
Durbar Viravala cannot be converted, no matter how non-violent 
you may be. Do you mean to say that he is the concentrated es¬ 
sence of evil in Kathiawad ? Let me assure you that we in his 
position might have done no better. Every one of us is a mix¬ 
ture of good and evil. Is there not plenty of evil in us ? There 
is enough of it in me and I always pray to God to purge me of it. 
The difference that there is between human beings is the differ¬ 
ence of degree, and you must always try to place yourself in the 
position of the man you arc about to judge. Virtue lies in 
discovering the best in your opponent and m appealing to it**' 
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What Ne'xt ? 

The answet to this question is succinctly given in 
the statement issued from Bombay on the 5 th of June, 
with special reference to the situation in Travancore and 
general reference to that in all the States. The whole 
statement^ must be read with this important proviso :— 

advice applies only if the evidence of your senses coincides 
with the description of the general conditions I have given in most 
of the Indian States. If you accept my reading, lower your 
key, pitch your immediate demands a little less high than you have 
hitherto done, and concentrate your energies on producing an 
atmosphere of non-violence of the brave/’ 

He explained the programme in detail to the Rajkot 
workers : 

“This depends on individual workers cultivating non-violence 
in thought, word and deed, by means of a concentrated effort in 
the fulfilment of the four-fold constructive programme. Maxi¬ 
mum of work and minimum of speech must be your motto. In 
the centre of the programme is the spinning-wheel—no hapha¬ 
zard programme of spinning, but scientific understanding of every 
detail, including the mechanics and the mathematics of it, study 
of cotton and its varieties, and so on. There is the programme 
of literacy. You must concentrate exclusively on it, and not talk 
of any other thing. The work should be systematic and accord¬ 
ing to time-table. Don’t talk of politics—not even of non-vio¬ 
lence—but talk to them of the advantages of literacy. There is 
prohibition of drink and intoxicating drugs and of gambling. 
There is medical relief by means of the propagation of simple rules 
of hygiene and sanitation and elementary preventive measures, 
and of cheap home remedies and training intelligent village-folk 
in these. 

“There should not be one house in Rajkot with which you have 
not established contact from the point of view of pure service. 
You have to cultivate the Mussalmans, serve them unselfishly. 
There are the Harijans. Establish living contact with them. 

“AU this constructive work should be for its own sake. And 
yet be sure that it will develop the quality required for non-violent 
responsible government. That is how I began my work in South 
Africa, I began with serving them. I did not know that I was 
training them for civil disobedience. I did not know myself that I 
was so training myself. But you all know what happened in the 
end. 

^Sce New Technique in Action —p. 3^5. 
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“This constructive programme may go on endlessly. Why 
should you be tired of it ? Do you know the Hundred Years* 
War in England ? If they fought for a hundred years, we should 
be prepared to fight for a thousand years, inasmuch as we are a 
continent. That we will have given our contribution to the fight 
for freedom, will be our reward. 

“That is the mass constructive programme I want you to do, 
and that is the basis of the training for the non-violence of the 
brave. It is whole and indivisible, and those who do not believe 
in it whole-heartedly, must leave me and work according to their 
own lights.” 

But, as I have said, this programme depends on Gan- 
dhiji’s own reading of the situation in the States. If 
the situation is different, if the people in a State are to a 
man ready to offer the utmost they can ? 

“Then I would say to them—Be reduced to ashes. But that will 
be on one condition, w^., that you have reached the state of non¬ 
violence of my description. If I can have that assurance, I would 
say that, though it is unequal battle, you may fight single-handed 
in spite of opposition from the Paramount Power and the States. 
I would be the last person to cool the zeal and ardour of the people.” 

The Essence of the Mass Programme 

But would it not suffice if the workers were pledged 
to carry out the prograrnme and carried it out faithfully ? 

“Hardly. For you have to give a visible demonstration of the 
fact that the whole of the State obeys your discipline. You want 
responsible government for all, not merely for the workers.” 

Gandhiji gave two instances. In 1922, he was sent 
to jail. He gave express instructions to the effect that 
there should be no hartal, no demonstrations, work should 
go on as usual. A Secretary of State had described the 
situation in his derisive way—“When Gandhiji went to 
jail, not a dog barked.” But Gandhiji acc^ted it as a 
compliment and said that he was responsible for the quiet 
that prevailed. The people had literally carried out his 
instructions. Another instance. In 1921, there were the 
riots in Bombay. Gandhiji declared a fast until the rioters 
came to their senses. Mian Mahomed Haji Jan Mahomed 
Oihotani was then living. He had complete control on 
the mischievous element, and he said to Gandhiji; 
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“Please break the fast. I know these men, they are under my con¬ 
trol, and I assure you they will be quiet.” 

“You should be able to say that,” said Gandhi) i, “with regard to 
all, whether they belong to your party or not.” To acquire that 
control, the people should fulfil the constructive programme in 
all its details.' Non-violence has failed in exact proportion to 
the failure of the Charkha, There are other items Prohibition, 
Hindu-Muslim unity, removal of untouchability. It is difficult 
to submit individuals to the test in these items. There is room 
for self-deception. Not so in the matter of the wheel. The work 
can be measured from day to day. 

*‘You have to take up the programme with apostolic zeal. I can¬ 
not give you a new programme. Civil disobedience is for the few 
who are saturated with the spirit of non-violence and are ready for 
the utmost sacrifice. Constructive programme is for all. It is to 
be accepted by all actively and not as a lip profession. It has 
got to be worked or not worked. Khadi is worn or not worn. 
Let this four-fold programme be the acid test of your followers. 
Otherwise, of course, don’t the cinema companies and cigarette 
sellers have a large enough following ? Don’t be deluded by 
those who gather about you and shout ^Inquilah Zindabad* or 
swear at some one or other. 

“Banish all idle thoughts from your hearts and concentrate only 
on the thoughts you must have. You will thus obtain marvellous 
control over yourselves and others. A good man’s thought never 
goes in vain. Thought-control means maximum of work with 
minimum of energy. If wc had that control, we should not have 
to put forth the tremendous effort we do. Non-violent action 
does mean much silent work and little speech or writing. These 
will always be necessary because thought-control is not an easy 
thing. Nevertheless, we have to cultivate that habit if we will 
have non-violence reigning supreme in this land, and if we arc to 
have responsible government through unadulterated non-vio¬ 
lence.^" 


—Mahadev Desai 
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More Self-Introspection 

“Fleeing from battle is cowardice and unworthy of a war¬ 
rior. An armed fighter is known to have sought fresh arms 
as soon as he loses those in his possession or they lose their 
efficacy. He leaves the battle to get them. A non-violent 
warrior knows no leaving the battle. He rushes into the 
mouth of himsa, never even once harbouring an evil thought.” 

I have in the last two articles attempted to give some 
idea of the workings of Gandhiji’s mind since the deci¬ 
sion to renounce the Award. In fact, I described the 
statement issued on the Travancore situation and on the 
situation in the States in general as the first corollary to 
the decision. The statement, to speak chronologically, 
was prepared on the train taking us to Bombay on the 
first of June. It might have been issued to the Press on 
the 2nd, but work in Bombay delayed its revision until 
the 4th. 

On the 31 St May, in Rajkot, was held a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Kathiawad Political Con¬ 
ference. What Gandhiji said to the members of this 
Committee already foreshadowed what was to appear in 
the statement on the States : 

“It is growing upon me every day that we shall have to lower 
our key, our demand for full responsible government will have to 
remain in abeyance for some time. Not that we are not entitled 
to it, but it is clear to me that we have not the will for it, we arc 
not ready to pay the price. There is an awakening, but it is not 
the awakening of active non-violence of the brave. Not that I 
have suddenly realized this. The realization was there, die wUl 
to face the conclusion was not there, and I am reaping the fruit 
of that weakness of the will. I have been weak-willed ever since 
Bardoli onwards, but my co-workers deluded themselves into the 
belief that we had attained the requisite non-violence and I shared 
their delusion. 
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do not repent of this. It is likely that, if we had acted other¬ 
wise, there would not have been the awakening we see to-day. 
But that seems to lead one to a rather dreadful conclusion, w!j., 
that compromise with non-violence was necessary for a widespread 
awakening I But that is not the conclusion. The conclusion is 
that God chooses as His instruments the humblest and weakest 
of His creatures to fulfil Himself. 

“To-day, with greater realization, I would not lead another Dandi 
March. The breach of the Salt Laws was a perfect proposition, but 
violence of the mind had crept in almost from the beginning. All 
that we had learnt then was that it was expedient to refrain from the 
use of physical violence. This was the non-violence of the cal¬ 
culating Bania, not of the brave Kshatriya. This non-violence 
of the calculating Bania has not, could not have, carried us far. 
It could not possibly avail to win and retain Swaraj^ to win over 
our opponent who believed in the use of arms. 

“To-day, I sense violence everywhere; smell it inside and outside 
Congress ranks. In 1921, even the goonda element outside the 
Congress was more or less under our control. Perfect non¬ 
violence is difficult. It admits no weakness. It made me take 
the false step of approaching the Viceroy in order to end my fast. 
It was unpardonable on the part of a general who claims to derive 
his whole strength from God. But God gave me die courage to 
retrieve the blunder, and wc are all the stronger and purer for it.” 

Cowardice Worse than Violence 

Wliat led to the realization and prompt action there¬ 
upon ? The fact that the so-called ahimsa had failed to 
breed ahimsa. It had bred the opposite of it. Surely, 
then, there was something wanting about that ahimsa. 

*T am not tired of repeating again and again that we should be 
non-violent in thought and word and deed. We had been saying 
so, but there was no emphasis on the first of these. A dissolute 
character is more dissolute in thought than in deed. And the 
same is true of violence. Our violence in word and deed is but a 
feeble echo of the surging violence of thought in us. 

“Are you prepared to go with me so far ? Does all that I say 
carry conviction ? If so, violence should be eschewed from the 
innermost of our thoughts. But if you cannot go with me, do go 
your own way. If you can reach your goal in any other way, do 
so by all means. You will deserve my congratulations. For, I 
cannot in any case stand cowardice. Let no one say, when I am 
gone, that I taught the people to be cowards. If you think my 
ahimsa amounts to that, or leads you to that, you should reject it 
without hesitation. I would fer rather that you died bravely deal¬ 
ing a blow and receiving a blow than died in abject terror. If the 
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abimsa of my dream is impossible, you can reject the creed rather 
than carry on the pretence of non-violence. 

“Fleeing from battle— palqyanam —^is cowardice, and unworthy 
of a warrior. An armed fighter is known to have sought fresh arms 
as soon as he loses those in his possession or they lose their efficacy. 
He leaves the battle to get them. A non-violent warrior knows 
no leaving the battle. He rushes into the mouth of bimsa, never 
even once harbouring an evil thought. If this abimsa seems to 
you to be impossible, let us be honest with ourselves and say so, 
and give it up. 

“For me, there is no laying down arms. I cannot do so. I 
am trying to be the warrior of my description and, if God wills, I 
may be that during this life. Such a warrior can fight single- 
handed." 

Fighting Single-handed 

What does this fighting single-handed mean ? It 
simply means that perfected abimsa becomes infectious, 
and so the environment responds. If such a time ever 
comes, the civil disobedience of one would cover all. 
Not that the others would be doing nothing, they will 
be doing the task allotted to them. This I take it is the 
meaning of Patanjali’s aphorism: “As soon as abimsa 
is perfected, all enmity arourid ceases.” The sage did not 
utter the words in vain. It must have been the quint¬ 
essence of his own experience, on no matter how narrow 
or different a field. If God fires one with the ambition 
to fulfil it. He must give him the power for it. Gan- 
dhiji invites every one to have the ambition and to fulfil 
it. Who knows There may be some one better fitted 
than he. But even if every one turns aside incredulously, 
he cannot turn back. This is how he explained it: 

“Let me give a bit of my own experience in South Africa. When 
thousands joined the movement, I had not spoken to them, not 
even seen them. Papers they could not read. My heart was work¬ 
ing in unison with them. Living faith is all that is necessary. It 
is evident that I have not the capacity to-day to inspire faith in the 
millions. This needs superior living faith in non-violence and in 
God. This faith is self-acting, and illumines man^s life more 
and more every day. In the pursuit of my earnest research, I may 
seem to act strangdy. I should not grumble if every one left me in 
the honesty of his conviction. Let no one stick to me in the blind 
faith that something will happen. Such will hinder rather tHn 
hdp the cause.'* 
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Speaking on another occasion to a Muslim friend he 

said 


have been talking of non-violence these 20 years, but I have made 
unlawful compromises with myself. My mind goes back to the 
days of Khilafat agitation. I had the friendship of thousands of 
Muslims, then. When, at a meeting of the Muslim League before 
1920,1 asked for the supreme sacri&e, two or three names were 
given by Khwaja Saheb Abdul Majid, but I believed that many 
would come forward at the right time. And they did. But look¬ 
ing back upon those times, I see that I compromised non-violence. 
I was satisfied with mere abstention from physical violence.” 

With this Gandhiji gave instances which I omit here. 
Continuing he said: 

^*The fact is I have never placed unadulterated ahimsa be¬ 
fore the country. If I had done so, there would have been complete 
Hindu-Muslim unity. No doubt, I kept on saying there would be 
no Swaraj without Hindu-Muslim unity, but I should have seen that 
there was no Hindu-Muslim unity because there was not that 
insistence on unadulterated ahimsa on the part of all, whether Hindu 
or Muslim. No wonder, my new technique puzzles many. But 
I must go on. If I am right, the puzzles will be solved.” 

That Living Faith in God 

That brings me once again to Gandhiji^s insistence 
on a satjagrahi having a living faith in God. Again and 
again, he has been asked about this. He has not said 
in reply, as he might well have done, that the indejSnable 
cannot be defined. But he has continued explaining it 

‘‘Whether we stand the test or not, you alone can say, not we,” 
said a co-worker. 

“No”, said Gandhiji, “I cannot presume to say that. If 
you can affirm that you have a living faith in God, no 
matter how you define God, it should be enough. You believe 
in some Principle, clothe it with life, and say that it is your God 
and you believe in it, I should think it enough. I fasted appa¬ 
rently with complete faith in God. But instead of God, I called 
the Viceroy to my aid. The satyagrahi has no other stay but God. 
For the moment, my faith in God was dead.” 

“But, then, an atheist like Bradlaugh may have the capacity to 
sacrifice all. But you would rule him out as a satyagrahi ?” 

‘Tt am afraid I would. Such a man is worthy of my reverence; 
but such a one would himself say he is not a satyagrahi of my defi- 
mtion. But I may be doing an injustice to his memory. I never 
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had the privilege of meeting him. He might have had a living 
faith in an indefinable self-acting Power, whilst he declared himself 
an atheist.” 

Shri Kishorelal Mashruwala has tried to explain 
living faith in God in an article which was published in 
Harijan. I would venture to put it in yet another langu¬ 
age. We use these terms of physics—^Ught, warmth, 
power, activity—and derive them from outside objects. 
The moment we derive these not from an outside source, 
but from something within us, we have achieved living 
faith in God. The Gita defines a man with that living 
faith as one who gains his happiness, his peace and his 
light from within {Gita 5-24). 

—Mahadeo Desai 



THE DECISION AND AFTER—IV 

An Undue Emphasis ? 

^^Ahimsa must be placed before everything else while it is 
professed. Then alone it becomes irresistible. Otherwise, 
it will only be an empty hulk, a thing without potency or 
power. A soldier fights with an irresistible strength when 
he has blown up his bridges, burnt his boats. Even so it 
is with a soldier of ahimsa,^' 


It has been asked : ^"What about Swaraj that we 
have been fighting for ? How does Gandhiji's faith in 
non-violence, burning brighter than ever, help those 
who want Swaraj here and now ? Does not the emphasis 
on non-violence of his conception make of Swaraj a very 
remote vision, hardly to be fulfilled 

This is what he said to the Travancore friends as he 
explained to them his statement on the train : 

“For me, it is true, as I have often declared, ahimsa comes before 
Swaraj. I would not care to get power through anarchy and red 
ruin among other things, because I want freedom and power 
even for the least among the people. This can only be when free¬ 
dom is won through non-violence. In the other case, the weak 
must go to the wall, only the physically strong and fit will remain 
to seize and enjoy power. 

“But you, too, cannot help putting ahimsa before everything 
else, if you really mean business. Ahimsa must be placed before every¬ 
thing else while it is professed. Then alone it becomes irresistible. Other¬ 
wise, it will only be an empty hulk, a thing without potency or 
power, A soldier fights with an irresistible strength when he has 
olown up his bridges, burnt his boats. Even so it is with a soldier 
of ahimsa** 

“But how will this lowering of the pitch work out 
in action ? How will it help us in attaining our goal of 
responsible government ?” asked another friend. To which 
Gandhiji replied: 

"To-day, when we talk of responsible Mveimnent, it frightens ^ 
States’ authorities. The Paramount Power, too, do not like 
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it. They think it will result in red ruin and anarchy. The argu¬ 
ment is imsound, but let us give them credit for honesty. If jrou 
follow my advice, therefore you will say: ‘We, for the time being, 
forget Swaraj, We shall fight to vindicate the elementary rights 
of the people, to remove corruption.^ In short, you will concen¬ 
trate your attention on details of administration. The authorities 
won^t be frightened, and it will give you the substance of 
responsible government. That has been the history of all my 
work in India. If I had only talked of Swaraj^ I would have come a 
cropper. By attacking details, we have advanced from strength 
to strength. 

“What did I do at the time of the Dandi March ? I reduced 
our demand for complete independence to my eleven points. Moti- 
lalji was at first angry with me. ‘What do you mean by lowering 
the flag like this ?’ he said. But he soon saw that if those points 
were conceded, independence would stand knocking at our door. 

“Let me explain to you the working of my mind. As I have 
already told you, I had thought that responsible government in the 
States was within easy reach. We have now found that we can^ 
at once take the masses with us along non-violent lines. You say 
that violence is committed by a few hooligans only; but capacity 
to obtain non-violent Swaraj presupposes capacity on our part to 
control the hooligans too, as we temporarily did during the Non- 
co-operation days. If you had complete control over the forces of 
violence, and were ready to carry on the fight with your back to the 
wall in defiance of the Paramount Power, looking neither to me nor 
to the Congress outside for guidance or help, you would not need 
to lower the key temporarily even. In fact, you will not be here 
to seek my advice at all. 

“But that is not your case, on your own admission. Nor, so 
far as I know, is it the case anywhere else in India. Otherwise, 
people would not have suspended civil disobedience in many 
places even without my asking.” 

Responsibility Entirely With the States 

The Tesolution that the Working Committee of 
the Tiavancore State Congress has passed on Gandhiji’s 
statement on Travancore makes it absolutely clear that, 
though he has been guiding the movement, the respon¬ 
sibility of giving the movement future shape belongs 
entirely to the Congress. “We accept Gandhiji’s advice, 
and our acceptance is fully warranted by the circums¬ 
tances,” the resolution says in effect, “but the respon¬ 
sibility for acceptance is entirely our own.” People 
&om some of the States who have approached him for 
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advice do not seem to see this. He made it abundantly 
cleat to the Mysore Congress representatives who saw 
him last week; 

the proposed reforms are iinacceptable, as you fear they are likely 
to be, you may take no part in working them. But, regarding 
offering any opposition to them, you must be the best judges. 
What I have said in my statement on Travancore does not apply 
wholly to any single State. You must study the general principles 
laid down in it, and do what you think fit. Do not ask me to judge 
whether Mysore is well organized or ill organized. You are the 
best judges. Facts themselves are opinions. If you are ready, 
you are ready irrespective of what I may say. 

“The readiness may be of two kinds. You may be able to em¬ 
barrass Government sufficiently by making a big enough demons¬ 
tration which invites shooting or compels them to yield. But the 
demonstration may not be non-violent as I am defining it. Not 
that my definition has changed. There is only a difference of em¬ 
phasis. I formerly compromised non-violence in the belief 
that thereby India would progress further on the path of non¬ 
violence, but that belief was not fulfilled. So the non-violence 
that you display may appear to be effective, but it may not be un¬ 
adulterated non-violence in thought, word and deed. If it is not, 
I should rule it out. What I would not rule out to-day, I cannot say. 
I have come up to the point of saying, in the language of the Vedic 
seer, ^Netiy Ne// (Not this, not this),' but I have not yet been able 
to say: Tt is this, it is this.' That is because I have not seen the 
full light yet.” 

The Middle Course 

What, then, is this middle course which is neither 
naked violence nor unadulterated non-violence ? Mr. 
Case gave the appropriate word for it— Non-violent Coer¬ 
cion —^which he made the title of his book. It is open to 
every one. In fact, there is a school of thought in India 
which makes no secret of it, and says: ^^Satyagraha of 
Gandhiji’s definition is not for us, non-violent coercion 
is what we understand.” As Gandhiji explained: 

*^That school says: *Wc believe both in violence and non-violence, 
for sometimes violence answers, sometimes non-violence answers, 
and we resort to non-violence because it appears to be best under 
the circumstances.' But for me, means and ends are convertible 
terms, and non-violence and truth are, therefore, the end, so 
long as the end conceived has not been attained. But in Rajkot, 
I compromised the means: I was weighed in my own scales and 
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found wanting. But no harm has been done because I retrieved 
my error immediately I saw it. My surrender was not due to 
weakness, it was a surrender out of the fullness of strength. It 
came out of non-violence, which for me is the weapon of the bravest 
and not of the weak. I will not be guilty of encouraging cowards 
amongst us, or of allowing people to hide their weakness under 
cover of non-violence.” 

What, then, can those who avow a faith in non¬ 
violence and yet confess their inability to carry it out in 
thought and word as well as in deed do ? Must they 
suffer wrongs meekly and in a cowardly fashion ? The 
way of non-violent coercion is always open to them, as 
the historian of this form of coercion has shown it work¬ 
ing through history. 

“You will say,” said Gandhiji, “that you will not make a declaration 
about non-violence or salyagraha or civil disobedience. It need 
not, on that account, be the reverse of any of these. But you 
will say; ‘After having read all that Gandhiji has written, or has 
been written about it in Harijan^ we have come to the conclusion 
that we must not bandy about these technical expressions. Whe¬ 
ther you call it violent or non-violent, we oiBFer what resistance 
we can and what we feel our people aie ready to offer.* If you 
want further guidance, you should approach Vallabhbhai who 
has been handling this movement, and Pandit Jawaharlal who is 
the Chairman of the States Committee. I come in as author of 
satyaff-aha^ but for the moment I am bankrupt. My faith is 
brighter than ever, but I have not seen the full light. I am ad¬ 
vising Travancore, Rajkot, and to a certain extent Talcher, as I 
have been constantly guiding them. But even with regard to them, 
I have been tendering my advice which it is for them to accept or 
reject. 

“But I would ask you to see the Sardar who has a marvellous 
capacity of separating wheat from chaff. He is no visionary 
like Jawaharlal and me. For bravery, he is not to be surpassca. 
If he had any sentiment in him, he has suppressed it. Once 
he makes up bis mind, be steels it against all argument. He has 
all the malMg of a soldier. Even I do not argue with him, but, 
of course, he allows me to lay down the law. He will always 
be the people*s man. He cannot hit it off with the people in 
power. See him. He has studied the situation, and he may be 
able to make concrete suggestions. Have the setting from Jam* 
harlal and concrete suggestions from the Sardar.” 

Lowering the Flag? 

I think this will settle all criticism to the effect 
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that Gandhiji wants people to go back to the pre-Non- 
co-operation days of the Liberals, when we used to go 
before the rulers with suppliant petitions and requests. 
“If,” it is said, “we are asked to lower our demands in 
States, why not lower our demand of Independence also ? 
That is what Gandhiji’s advice will ultimately come to. 
We are asked to go back to the days of the Liberals, with 
the privilege to use the spinning-wheel and the mantra of 
non-violence!” Those who indulge in this mordant 
criticism do not see that our demand of Independence 
was not made before any ruler or rulers, but that we have 
made the declaration of Independence and that we can¬ 
not make it good because we have not the power to do 
so. And so long as we have not the power to nuke 
good our claim, what matters it whether it is sky-high or 
tree-high ? The question of the means is the only rele¬ 
vant one. So far as Gandhiji is concerned, he declares 
it in no uncertain terms that he can no longer make any 
compromises with non-violence. But as for the rest, 
there are various ways, short of armed violence, which 
have proved eflfective in certain circumstances and on 
certain occasions and which it is open to them to try 
without any let or hindrance. Thus, all that Gandhiji 
asks for is absolute honesty of thought, word and deed. 

—Mahadev Desai 



HOW FAR ? 


“Qvil liberty, consistent with the observance of non-violence, 
is the first step towards Swaraj. It is the breath of political 
and social life. It is the foundation of freedom. There 
is no room there for dilution or compromise. It is the water 
of life. I have never heard of water being diluted.” 

With reference to my advice to the States’ people 
to lower their demands, if necessary, a correspondent 
asks : 

“How far are the people to go and what reduction, if any, is 
suggested or contemplated, for instance, in the Jaipur demand 
which has been practically framed by you ?” 

This question would never have arisen if my langu¬ 
age had been properly attended to. In the first place, 
I have added the proviso “if necessary.” This must 
be clearly proved and each committee should judge the 
necessity and the extent of the reduction. In the second, 
there can be no question of reduction where the people 
are ready for the exercise of the powers demanded, and 
for the sacrifice involved in the development and the 
consolidation of the strength to enforce the demand. 
Take the case of Rajkot itself. Award or no award, if 
the people in general had the capacity for the required 
measure of sacrifice, and if they had been ready for Swaraj., 
nothing would have kept them from their prize. 

It would be wrong to say or believe that but for my 
mistake the people of Rajkot would have got what thqr 
wanted. My mistake has been admitted. But it must 
not be held responsible for the failure of the famous 
Notification. The talk of demoralization resulting from 
my *bad handling’ of the situation is nonsensical. In 
satyagraha, there is no such thing as demoralization. 


^ See TSiew Technique in Action —^p. 525 
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Those who are truthful, non-violent and brave do not 
cease to be so because of the stupidity of their leader. Of 
course, there would be demoralization or rather exposure, 
if the three virtues were put on for the occasion and were 
to fail on the real test being applied. People, who are 
strong by nature, displace weak leaders and go about 
their business as if they never needed a leader. If they 
needed one, they would soon elect a better one. 
Workers in the States should try to understand the Rajkot 
case, if they will profit by it. If it is too complicated 
for them, they should leave it alone and go forward as if 
it had not happened. Nothing will be more misleading 
than to think that, before my so-called mishandling of 
the Rajkot case, the Princes were so trembling in their 
shoes that they were about to abdicate their powers in 
favour of their people. What they w'ere doing, before 
I even went to Rajkot, was to confer among themselves 
as to the ways and means of meeting the menace, as they 
thought it to be, to their very existence. We know what 
Limbdi did.^ The talk of combining with the Muslims, 
the Girasias and even the Depressed Classes against the 
Congress workers was in the air. My action has resulted 
in the discovery of the unholy combination. A true 
diagnosis is three-fourths the remedy. The workers 
are to-day in a position to devise remedies to combat 
the combination. It simply resolves itself into the neces¬ 
sity of Congressmen or satjagrahis gaining control over 
the forces arrayed against them. They are as much out 
to gain liberty for the Muslims, Girasias, Depressed 
Classes and even the Princes as for themselves. The 
satyag^ahis have to show by cold reasoning and their con¬ 
duct that the Princes cannot remain autocrats for all time, 
and that it is to their interest to become trustees of their 
people instead of remaining their masters. In other 
words, what I have done by correcting myself in Rajkot 
is to show the true way to the satya^ahis. In following 
it, they may find it necessary to lower their immediate 
demands, but only so as to really hasten their progress to 


* See LavUss Limbdi—p. 406 
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tiieir goal. Therefore, there can be no lowering out of 
weakness. Every lowering must be out of a due appre¬ 
ciation of the local situation, and the capacity of the wor¬ 
kers to cope with it. Here, there is no room for demora¬ 
lization and a rout. In cases like Jaipur, of course, there 
can be no question of lowering. The demand itself is 
in the lowest pitch. There is no room in it for lowering 
anything. In essence, it is one for civil liberty. Civil 
liberty, consistent with the observance of non-violence, 
is the first step towards Swaraj. It is the breath of poli¬ 
tical and social life. It is the foundation of freedom. There 
is no room there for dilution or compromise. It is the 
water of life. I have never heard of water being diluted. 

Another question has been raised by another corres¬ 
pondent. He says : 

“You expect us to work by negotiation. But if there is no wish 
on the other side and the only wish is to humiliate the party of 
freedom, what is to be done ?” 

Of course, nothing is to be done except waiting and 
preparing for suffering and promotion of constructive 
work. 

Absence of wish for negotiation by authority may 
mean despise or distrust of the party of freedom. In 
either case, silent work is the remedy. Negotiation has 
been mentioned as a substitute for the ignoring of, /.f., 
the despise of, the constituted authority, whether it is the 
Dewan or any other. And what I have pleaded for is 
desire and readiness for negotiation. It is not inconceiv¬ 
able that the stage of negotiation may never be reached. 
If it is not, it must not be for the fault of the satyaff-abis. 



ITS IMPLICATIONS 


“The positive implication of the Rajkot chapter in my life 
is the ^scovery that the non-violence claimed for the move¬ 
ment since 1920, marvellous though it was, was not un¬ 
adulterated. The results, though brilliant, would have been far 
richer if our non-violence had been complete.” 

I am sorry that my recent statements about States 
have perplexed even those who have hitherto had no diffi¬ 
culty in understanding my writings or my actions. But 
the Rajkot statements, my actions in Rajkot, and the 
statement on Travancore have made ‘confusion worse 
confounded.’ Pyarelal and, latterly, Mahadev have been 
manfully trying to interpret for the readers of Harijan 
both my writings and doings. I know that they have 
somewhat helped to clear misunderstandings. But I 
observe that something is required from me directly. 
I must, therefore, try to give the implications, as I under¬ 
stand them, of my recent writings and actions. 

I had better first say what they do not imply. Thus, 
my ideas on civil disobedience—^individual, group or 
mass—^have not changed, nor have my views about the 
relations between the Congress and the Princes and the 
people changed. Nor has my view undergone any change 
that it is essential for the Paramount Power to do its 
duty towards the people of the States—a duty which it 
has woefully neglected all these years. My recantation 
had reference only to my distrust in God in whose name 
the fast was undertaken and my seeking to supplement 
His work by Viceregal intervention. For me to rely 
upon the Viceroy, instead of God or in addition to God, 
to act upon the Thakore Saheb, was an act of pure viol¬ 
ence which the fast was never conceived to imply or 
use in the remotest de^ee. 

The positive impUcation of the Rajkot chapter in 
my life is the discovery that the non-violence aaimed 
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for the movement since 1920, marvellous though it was, 
was not unadulterated. The results, though brilliant, 
would have been far richer if our non-violence had been 
complete. A non-violent action, accompanied by non¬ 
violence in thought and word, should never produce 
enduring violent reaction upon the opponent. But I 
have observed that the movement in the States has pro¬ 
duced violent reaction on the Princes and their advisers. 
They are filled with distrust of the Congress. They do 
not want what they call interference from it. In some 
cases, the very name ‘Congress’ is anathema. This should 
not have been the case. 

The value of the discovery lies in its reaction upon 
me. I have definitely stiffened in my demands upon 
would-be satjagrahis. If my stiflFness reduces the number 
to an insignificant figure, I should not mind. If satya- 
graha is a universal principle of universal application, 
I must find an effective method of action even through a 
handful. And when I say I see the new light only dimly, 
I mean that I have not yet found with certainty how a 
handful can act effectively. It may be, as has happened 
throughout my life, that I shall know the next step only 
after the first has been taken. I have faith that when 
the time for action has arrived, the plan will be found 
ready. 

But the impatient critic will say: ‘The time has 
always been there for action; only you have been found 
unready I’ I cannot plead guilty. I know to the con¬ 
trary. I have been for some years saying that there is no 
warrant for resumption of satyagraha. 

The reasons are plain. 

The Congress has ceased to be an effective vehicle 
for launching nation-wide satyagyaha. It has become 
unwieldy, it has corruption in it, there is indiscipline 
among Congressmen, and rival groups have come into 
being which would radically change the Congress pro- 

K me if they could secure a majority. That they have 
hitherto to secure it, is no comfort to me. The 
majority has no living faith in its own programme. In 
any case, satyag^aha throu^ a majority is not a feasible 
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proposition. The whole weight of the Congress should 
be behind any nation-wide satja^aha. 

Then, there is the ever-growing communal tension. 
Final satyagraha is inconceivable without an honourable 
peace between the several communities composing the 
Indian nation. 

Lastly, there is the provincial autonomy. I adhere 
to my belief that we have not done anything like justice 
to the task undertaken by the Congress in connection 
with it. It must be confessed that the Governors have 
on the whole played the game. There has been very 
little interference on their part with the ministerial ac¬ 
tions. But the interference, sometimes irritating, has 
come from Congressmen and Congress organizations. 
Popular violence there should not have been whilst the 
Congressmen were in office. Much of the ministerial 
energy has been devoted to dealing with the demands and 
opposition of Congressmen. If the Ministers are un¬ 
popular, they can and should be dismissed. Instead, 
they have been allowed to function without the active 
co-operation of many Congressmen. 

It will be contrary to every canon of satyagraha to 
launch upon the extreme step till every other is e:^usted. 
Such haste will itself constitute violence. 

It may be said in reply, with some justification, that 
if all the conditions I have mentioned ate insisted upon, 
civil disobedience may be well-nigh impossible. Is 
that a valid objection? Every measure carries with it 
conditions for its adoption. Satya^aha is no excep¬ 
tion. But I feel within me that some active form of 
satyagrahuy not necessarily civil disobedience, must be 
available in order to end an impossible situation. India 
is facing an impossible situation. There must be either 
effective non-violent action or violence and anarchy 
within a measurable distance of time. I must examine 
this position on a future occasion. 



NON-VIOLENCE v. VIOLENCE 


“Non-violence is never a method of coercion, it is one of 
conversion. We have failed to convert the Princes, we have 
fifdled to convert the English administrators. It is no use 
saying that it is impossible to persuade persons willingly to 
part with their power.” 

I must resume the argument about the implications 
of the Rajkot step, where I left it the week before. 

In theory, if there is sufficient non-violence deve¬ 
loped in any single person, he should be able to discover 
the means of combating violence, no matter how wide¬ 
spread or severe, within his jurisdiction. I have repea¬ 
tedly admitted my imperfections. I am no example of 
perfect ahimsa I am evolving. Such ahimsa, as has been 
developed in me, has been found enough to cope with 
situations that have hitherto arisen. But to-day I feel 
helpless in the face of the surrounding violence. There 
was a penetrating article in The Statesman on my Rajkot 
statement. The editor had therein contended that the 
English had never taken our movement to be true satya- 
griwa, but being practical people they had allowed the 
myth to continue, though they had known it to be a vio¬ 
lent revolt. It was none the less so, because the rebels 
had no arms. I have quoted the substance from memory. 
When I read the article, I felt the force of the argument. 
Though I had intended the movement to be pure non¬ 
violent resistance, as I look back upon the happening 
of those days, there was undoubtedly violence among the 
resisters. I must own that had I been perfectly tuned to 
the music of ahimsa, I would have sensed the slightest 
departure from it and my sensitiveness would have re¬ 
belled against any discord in it. 

It seems to me that the united action of the Hindus 
and the Muslims bUnded me to the violence that was 
lurking in the breasts of many. The English, who arc 
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trained diplomats and administrators, are accustomed to 
the line of least resistance, and when they found that it 
was more profitable to conciliate a big organization than 
to crush it by extensive frightfulness, they yielded to the 
extent that they thought was necessary. It is, however, 
my conviction that our resistance was predominantly non¬ 
violent in action and will be accepted as such by the future 
historian. As a seeker of truth and non-violence, how¬ 
ever, I must not be satisfied with mere action if it is not 
from the heart. I must declare from the house-tops that 
the non-violence of those days fell far short of the non¬ 
violence as I have so often defined. 

Non-violent action without the co-operation of the 
heart and the head cannot produce the intended result. 
The failure of our imperfect ahimsa is visible to the naked 
eye. Look at the feud that is going on between Hindus 
and Muslims. Each is arming for the fight with the 
other. The violence that we had harboured in our 
breasts during the Non-co-operation days is now recoil¬ 
ing upon ourselves. The violent energy that was gene¬ 
rated among the masses, but was kept under check in the 
pursuit of a common objective, has now been let loose 
and is being used among and against ourselves. 

The same phenomenon is discernible, though in a 
less crude manner, in the dissension among Congressmen 
themselves, and the use of forcible methods that the 
Congress Mnisters are obliged to adopt in running the 
administrations under their charge. 

This narrative clearly shows that the atmosphere 
is surcharged with violence. I hope it also shows that 
non-violent mass movement is an impossibility unless 
the atmosphere is radically changed. To blind one’s 
eyes to the events happening around us, is to court disas¬ 
ter. It has been suggested to me that I should declare 
mass civil disobedience and all internal strife will cease, 
Hindus and Muslims will compose their differences. 
Congressmen will forget mutual jealousies and fights for 

r wet. My reading of the situation is wholly <5fferent. 

any mass movement is undertaken at the present mo¬ 
ment in the name of non-violence, it will resolve itself 
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into violence largely unorganized and organized in some 
cases. It will bring discredit on the Congress, spell 
disaster for the Congress struggle for independence and 
bring ruin to many a home. 'Hiis may be a wholly untrue 
picture born of my weakness. If so, unless I shed that 
weakness, I cannot lead a movement which requires great 
strength and resolution. 

But if I cannot find an eflfective purely non-violent 
method, outbreak of violence seems to be a certainty. 
The people demand self-expression. They are not satis¬ 
fied with the constructive programme prescribed by me 
and accepted almost unanimously by the Congress. As 
I have said before, the imperfect response to the cons¬ 
tructive programme is itself proof positive of the skin- 
deep nature of the non-violence of Congressmen. 

But if there is an outbreak of violence, it would 
not be without cause. We are yet far from the indepen¬ 
dence of our dream. The irresponsibility of the Centre, 
which eats up 8o per cent of the revenue, grinds down 
the people and thwarts their aspirations, is ^ily proving 
more and more intolerable. 

There is a growing consciousness of the terrible 
autocracy of the majority of the States. I admit my 
responsibility for the suspension of civil resistance in 
several States. This has resulted in demoralization both 
among the people and the Princes. The people have 
lost nerve and feel that all is lost. The demoralization 
among the Princes consists in their thinking that now 
they have nothing to fear from their people, nothing sub¬ 
stantial to grant. Both are wrong. The result does not 
dismay me. In fact, I had foretold the possibility of these 
results when I was discussing with the Jaipur workers the 
advisability of suspending the movement, even though it 
was well circumscribed with rules and restrictions. The 
demoralization among the people shows that there was 
not non-violence in thought and word, and, therefore, 
when the intoxication and excitement of jail-going and 
the accompanying demonstrations ceased, they though 
that the struggle was over. The Princes came to the 
hasty conclusion that they could safely consolidate tibdb: 
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autocracy by adopting summary measures against the 
tesisters and placating the docile element by granting 
eye-wash reforms. 

Both the people and the Princes might have reacted 
in the right manner—^the people by recognizing the cor¬ 
rectness of my advice and calmly generating strength 
and energy by quiet and determined constructive effort, 
and the Princes by seizing the opportunity, afforded by 
suspension, of doing justice for the sake of justice and 
granting reforms that would satisfy the reasonable but 
advanced section among their people. This could only 
happen, if they recognized the time spirit. It is neither 
too late for the people nor the Princes. 

In this connection, I may not omit the Paramount 
Power. There are signs of the Paramount Power re¬ 
penting of the recent declarations about the freedom 
to the Princes to grant such reforms to their people as they 
chose. There are audible whispers that the Princes may 
not take those declarations literally. It is an open secret 
that the Princes dare not do anything that they guess is 
likely to displease the Paramount Power. They may not 
even meet persons whom the Paramount Power may not 
like them to meet. When there is this tremendous in¬ 
fluence exercised over the Princes, it is but natural to hold 
the Paramount Power responsible for the unadulterated 
autocracy that reigns supreme in many States. 

So, if violence breaks out in this unfortunate land, 
the responsibility will have to be shared by the Para¬ 
mount Power, the Princes, and above all by Congress¬ 
men. The first two have never claimed to be non¬ 
violent. Their power is frankly derived from and based 
on the use of violence. But the Congress has since 1920 
adopted non-violence as its settled policy and has un- 
douDtedly striven to act up to it. But as Congressmen 
never had non-violence in their hearts, they must reap the 
fruit of the defect, however unintentional it was. At 
the crucial moment, the defect has come to the surface 
and the defective method does not seem to meet the situa¬ 
tion. Non-violence is never a method of coercion, it is 
one of conversion. We have failed to convert the Prin- 
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ces, we have failed to convert the English administrators. 
It is no use saying that it is impossible to persuade per¬ 
sons willingly to part with their power. I have claimed 
that satyag^aha is a new experiment. It will be time to 
pronounce it a failure when Congressmen have given 
it a genuine trial. Even a policy, if it is honestly pursued, 
has to be pursued with all one’s heart. We have not done 
so. Hence, Congressmen have to convert themselves 
before the Paramount Power and the Princes can be ex¬ 
pected to act justly. 

But if Congressmen can or will go no further than 
they have done in the direction of non-violence, and if 
the Paramount Power and the Princes do not voluntarily 
and selfishly do the right thing, the country must be 
prepared for violence, unless the new technique yields a 
new mode of non-violent action which will become an 
effective substitute for violence as a way of securing 
redress of wrongs. The fact that violence must fail will 
not prevent its outbreak. Mere constitutional agitation 
will not do. 



‘^RAJKOT—WAS IT A BETRAYAL?^’ 


“If any action of mine, claimed to be spiritual, is proved to 
be unpractical, it must be pronounced to be a failure. I 
do believe the most spiritual act is the most practical in the 
true sense of the term.” 

“I have always felt that whatever Gandhiji has done at any¬ 
time from his spiritual stand-point, has been proved to be correct 
from the practical point. He is not great for his enunciation of 
spiritual theories, which are to be found in the scriptures of all 
countries. His contribution to the world is his showing the way 
to put into practice, in the ordinary day-to-day life, those great 
spiritual theories. For me, if any of Gandhiji’s actions done 
from a spiritual point of view failed to prove that it was th correct 
thing to be done from a practical stand-point, then he would be 
considered to have failed to that extent. Let me apply that test 
to what he did in Rajkot. 

“When he discovered that his fast became vitiated by his having 
requested H. E. the Viceroy to intervene, he renounced the 
Gwyer Award. The practical effect was to free him from Raj¬ 
kot. But did his renunciation free the Viceroy from the obliga¬ 
tion of seeing that the Rajkot Notification was acted upon accord¬ 
ing to the Chief Justice's interpretation ? In my opinion, Gandhi- 
ji’s renunciation casts a double duty on the Viceroy. And if the 
Viceroy does not perform his duty, the people of Rajkot are 
free to act as they choose, and the Congress will have a powerful 
case against the Viceroy if the Notification proved abortive.” 

This is an abridgment of an article sent by a noted 
Congressman for publication in Harijan. He has built 
up an elaborate case in defence of my action regarding 
Rajkot, in reply to the criticism that I had betrayed the 
cause of the Rajkot people. The heading of this note is 
the correspondent's. I need not weary the reader with 
the whole of his ar^ment. After all, time alone is the 
true test. It will finally show whether my action was 
right or wrong. But the abridgment is given for the 
novelty of the thought about the Viceroy's duty. I had 
no thought of the consequence of the renunciation. As 
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soon as I saw that my fast had become tainted fot my 
seeking Viceregal intervention, I renounced the Awara. 
But now that my correspondent mentions it, I must admit 
the force of his reasoning. My renunciation should act 
as a^double spur to the Viceregal duty of seeing that 
the Rajkot Notification No. 50 is carried out accordmg to 
the interpretation put upon it by the Chief Justice. So 
far as I am concerned, my renunciation debars me, in 
this instance, from invoking Viceregal intervention. I 
also endorse the correspondent’s statement that if any 
action of mine, claimed to be spiritual, is proved to be 
unpractical, it must be pronounced to be a failure. I 
do believe the most spiritual act is the most practical in 
the true sense of the term. 



RAJKOT REFORMS 

“Those citizens of Rajkot who have any sense of self-respect 
must abstain from co-operation in them (reforms). They 
will, if they take my advice, watch, wait, pray and literally 
spin. They will find that they wiU be also spinners of real 
liberty in Rajkot in the non-violent way which is the only 
true way.” 

Having once offended, however unwittingly, against 
the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot and Durbar Shri Viravala, 
I have restrained rnyself against saying anything by way 
of criticism of the Durbar’s doings in that State. But 
duty to the people of Rajkot, who have shown exemplary 
discipline, demands a word from me on the reforms just 
announced. They expect me to give my opinion on them. 
It pains me to have to say that they have undone what 
the late Thakore Saheb had done. The adult franchise, 
whidh it was the late Thakore Saheb’s boon lasting 15 
years, has been revoked, and it has been reduced to the 
possession of property qualifications and a stiff residential 
test. The elected President gives place to the Dewan as 
permanent President. The original Sabha, which was 
wholly composed of elected representatives, is to contain 
40 elected members against 20 nominated. The elected 
members will be sub-divided into minorities. The so- 
called majority will thus become really a minority. The 
natural course of reforms is progressive increase of popu¬ 
lar control. Here, without the slightest justification, 
popular control has been materially reduced. The ori¬ 
ginal Sabha had wide powers of legislation. These have 
been curtailed. 

There was a definite announcement that the privy 
purse was to be fixed. The reforms ignore the announce¬ 
ment. The Notification of December 26th last was to 
tranter to the people ‘the widest powers possible.’ My 
reading of them leads me to the conclusion that not only 
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have the powers already possessed by the people been taken 
away, but they have been limited as much as possible. 
In one word, the Thakore Saheb’s, i.e., the Dewan*s will 
is to be the Supreme Law in Rajkot. 

I am sorry to have to write these Unes. I do not 
know whether these reforms are the last act of the tragedy 
for which my violence is responsible. A fast is a remedy 
to be applied only by an expert. It interrupts the even 
course of a movement for better. The slightest touch 
of violence damages it. I have admitted that my appeal 
to the Viceroy against the acts of the Thakore Saneb, 
whilst the fast was pending, was violence and vitiated the 
fast. I had thought that I had paid the penalty by repent¬ 
ance, and that the happy relations established between the 
Thakore Saheb and Durbar Shri Viravala and me would 
open a new and bright chapter for the people of Rajkot. 
The durhar held in my honour, after my public repen¬ 
tance, seemed to have set the seal on the good that the 
repentance had done. I see I was mistaken. Men's 
natures are not changed in a moment. I apologize to the 
people of Rajkot. 

But I do not repent of my repentance. I am quite 
sure that what was morally right was also politically right. 
My repentance saved the people of Rajkot from a worse 
fate. It averted a communal clash. I am quite sure 
that in the end the people of Rajkot will come to their 
own. Meanwhile, the evil, that the reforms in my 
opinion are, must be allowed to work itself out. Those 
citizens of Rajkot who have any sense of self-respect must 
abstain from co-operation in working them. They will, 
if they take my advice, watch, wait, pray and literally 
spin. They will find tj^t they will be also spinners of 
real liberty in Rajkot in the non-violent way which is 
the only true way. 



RAJKOT REFORMS 

“If the reforms prove to be what they are claimed to be in 

the note, no one will be more glad than I.” 

I have seen the Rajkot State note on reforms. The 
contradiction makes no impression on me. I adhere to 
every word of what I have said. Events will show what 
the reforms mean. Though I did not use Shri Dhebar’s 
name in my article, the framer of the State note has gratui- 
tiously brought him in to enable him to signify his dis¬ 
pleasure towards the one man who has been admitted in 
my presence as a true and brave reformer. He will sur¬ 
vive all the attacks made on him. If the reforms prove 
to be what they are claimed to be in the note, no one will 
be more glad than I. The authorities are, however, entitled 
to congratulations on their having secured the approval 
of six out of the ten nominees for the aborted Constitu¬ 
tion Committee. That is, indeed, a defeat for the State 
Parishad and me. This volte face is a good specimen of 
Kathiawad politics. But I have no right to complain. 
Even if all the ten, including Dhebarbhai, had accepted the 
Rajkot reforms, my analysis, if it is true to facts—as I 
hold it is— would not affected. Only, it would be 
of no effect if all those who wanted something were satis¬ 
fied with less than what they had. In that sense, there¬ 
fore, Rajkot authorities have undoubtedly won. 



THE FIRST LESSON 

“There is no Swaraj without non-violence, nothing that 
goes by the name of constructive work. Constructive work 
is a mild aspect of non-violence, but the true test of non¬ 
violence lies in acquiring the capacity to meet an innocent and 
unflinching death in the service of our cause.” 


In a message to the States "People's Conference in Jaipur, 
presided over hy Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Gandhiji said : 

Every one who cares to study what is happening at 
the present moment in our country can see that what we 
want can be attained if we will but achieve the mantra of 
peace, the creed of non-violence. You cannot breed 
peace out of no-peace. The attempt is like gathering 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles. The more I go into 
the question, the more forcibly the conclusion is borne 
in upon me that our first duty is to grasp this fundamen¬ 
tal fact. There was a day when I used to flatter myself 
with the belief that I had mastered the key to learning that 
lesson. To-day I am fiilled with doubt. I do not know 
that I have in me purification enough to realize true peace 
or non-violence. In that frame of mind I cannot think 
of any other thing, talk of any other thing. But whatever 
may be my condition, I have no doubt in my mind 
that there is no Swaraj without non-violence, nothing 
that goes by the name of constructive work. Gins- 
tructive work is a mild aspect of non-violence, but the 
true test of non-violence lies in acquiring the capacity to 
meet an innocent and unflinching death in the service 
of our cause. How to achieve it is the question. I 
want you to apply your minds to it. 



THE BAN ON JAMNALALJI 

*‘Thc eirtcrninent of one man, however great, may appear 
to be insignificant. But events may prove that it was a 
foolish and costly afEa.ir, if not much more.” 


The ban on Jamnalalji makes curious reading. Here 
it is : 

“To 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 

of Wardha (C. P.) 

Whereas it has been made to appear to the Jaipur Govern¬ 
ment that your presence and activities within the Jaipur State 
are likely to lead to a breach of the peace, it is considered necessary 
in the public interest and for the maintenance of public tran¬ 
quillity to prohibit your entry within the Jaipur State. 

You are, therefore, required not to enter Jaipur territory until 
further orders. 

By order of the Council of State 
(Sd.) M. Altaf a. Kherib 
Secretary, Council of State, Jaipur.” 

He is the last person whose presence anywhere can 
be a danger. He has ever been known as a peace-maker. 
He has enjoyed the happiest relations with the official 
world. His worth was so much recognized that he was 
awarded the title of Rai Bahadur in 1916 or thereabouts. 
This he returned during the Non-co-operation days. He 
is one of the best known merchants in the commercial 
world. He is a banker besides being a commercial mag¬ 
nate. Though an ardent Congressman, he has never 
been known as “an agitator.” He is foremost in cons¬ 
tructive work and social reform. True, he has the cour- 
a^ of his convictions and has more than once staked 
his all for these. He is never afraid of prison. Obvious¬ 
ly, tibe description given in the order served upon Jam- 
Oalalji is £dse and wholly inapplicable to him. It will 
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be probably urged that the wording is a mere formality, 
and that without it the order could not be legally served 
upon him. If that be so, it proves conclusively that per¬ 
sons like Jamnalalji were never meant by the law to be 
aflfected by it. It is an abuse, pure and simple, of the law 
to keep a person like Jamnalalji out of Jaipur or any 
other part of the country. 

And the humorous part of it all is, that Jamnalalji 
had to be described in the order as ‘of Wardlm.’ As a 
matter of fact, he belongs to the Jaipur State, has pro¬ 
perty there, and has many relations residing there. 

It is to such an order that Jamnalalji has submitted 
wholly on my advice. There was a rumour that he might 
be arrested if he attempted to enter Jaipur. He had, 
therefore, consvilted me as to his duty if an order was 
served on him. His co-workers of Jaipur had held that 
he should defy any such order there and then. I held a 
contrary opinion. And I have no cause to regret my 
opinion. The order, I reasoned with myself, would be 
a mad act. Mad people should not be taken at their 
word. They should be given time to cool down. I 
understand that great preparations were made in anticipa¬ 
tion of the arrest. There must have even been a kmd 
of disappointment when the arresting party discovered 
that they were not to have their prey. 

Jamnalalji has lost nothing by waiting and reason¬ 
ing with the authorities and telling them that they have 
acted wrongly and hastily. As a responsible man and 
Jaipur subject, it was perhaps his duty to give them time 
to reconsider their decision. If they do not, and Jamna¬ 
lalji decides, as he must, to defy the order, he will do so 
with added moral stren^ and prestige. And it is moral 
strength that counts in non-violent action 

Let it be known that the Maharaja is merely a tool in 
the hands of his ministers who are all outsiders and some 
of them English. They know nothing of the people or 
die country. They are, as it were, imposed upon them. 
Jaipur talent is at a discount, though before the foreigners 
came, Jaipur was somehow or other able to hold its own 
as a State. I had reason to remark last week on the $ostf 
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figure the English Dewan cut in Rajkot during his very 
brief term of office.^ At least the act of the Jaipur Council 
consisting of outsiders is a sorry exhibition of irresponsi¬ 
bility and ineptitude. The externment of one man, how¬ 
ever great, rnay appear to be insignificant. But events may 
prove that it was a fooUsh and costly affair, if not much 
more. For, the reader may not know that there is a Praja 
Mandal iii Jaipur which has been working under Jamna- 
lalji’s inspiration for the past six years. Jamnalalji is its 
present President. The Mandal is a strong organization 
containing responsible men as its members and has a good 
record of constructive work to its credit. The Mandal will 
have to do its duty if the ban is not removed. For, the ban 
is, it is said, a precursor of stopping even the constructive 
and constitutional activities of the Mandal. The authorities 
cannot brook the growing influence of a body which aims 
at responsible government in Jaipur under the aegis of 
the Maharaja, no matter by means howsoever honourable. 
It seems to be the precursor also of ruthless policy of 
stopping all activities of bodies having political ambition 
in any shape or form. And rumour has it that it is a con¬ 
certed policy on the part of the Rajputana States. Whe¬ 
ther it is true only of Jaipur or all the other States, it is 
sufl&ciently ominous, and Jamnalalji and the people of 
Jaipur are in honour boimd to resist it with all the strength 
at their command, no doubt consistently with Congress 
creed of non-violence and truth. 

^ See Rajkot —^p. loi. 



JAIPUR 


“It is time for the Princes and the Central Government to 
evolve a common policy of action. Or, is the Jaipur me¬ 
thod the common policy of action as some tell me it is ? I 
can only hope that it is not.** 

Jaipvur authorities will not be happy until they have 
brought the Jaipur patriots to their senses. For, they 
have now banned the Jaipur Rajya Praja Mandal of which 
Jamnalalji is the President. Jamnalalji has released for 
publication his letter to the President of the Jaipur Council 
of State. The readers will find it elsewhere in these 
columns.^ That letter should induce withdrawal of the 
order. But, evidently, the Jaipur Council, which I 
erroneously described as entirely composed of outsiders 
in my last week’s article, but which I understand does con¬ 
tain four members from the State, is intent upon wiping 
out of existence every activity whether social, humanita¬ 
rian or other with which Jarnnalalji or his co-workers 
are connected. 

This is the newest method of dealing with people 
whom the authorities do not like. I can only hope 
against hope that the Jaipur authorities will shrink from 
precipitating an aU-Incua crisis. For, there are three rea¬ 
sons which might well give the Jaipur question that cha¬ 
racter. Jamnalalji is nimself an institution. He is, 
moreover, a member of the Working Committee of the 
Congress and its Treasurer. The method being adopted 
in Jaipur is too drastic to be suffered without a desperate 
struggle. If it goes unchallenged, it may mean a death¬ 
blow to every activity in the States, when it is even 
remotely connected with the legitimate political aspira¬ 
tions of their people. 


1 Omitted. 
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The airious thing about Jaipur is that the real ruler is 
a high-placed Englishman, and not the Maharaja. Can it 
be that he represents the wishes of the Central Authority? 
If he does, what becomes of the recent declarations ? 
If he does not, may an English Dewan initiate policies 
that may in the end spell disaster to the State itself? I 
understand that the Jaipur treasure-chest is over-full. 
If the worst happened, it could stand a prolonged boy¬ 
cott by the people, that is, assuming that the modern 
weapons of destruction do not tame the people into sub¬ 
mission. It is time for the Princes and the Central Go¬ 
vernment to evolve a common policy of action. Or, 
is the Jaipur method the common policy of action as some 
tell me it is ? I can only hope that it is not. 


17 



CONGRESS AND STATES 


“Constitutionalism, legality and such other things are good 
enough within their respective spheres, but they become a 
drag upon human progress immediately the human mind has 
broken these artificial bonds and flies higher.” 

A. Special correspondent oj The Times of India interviewed 
Gandhiji on the Zi^th inst. at Bardoli. In reply to the corres¬ 
pondent's question as to what Gandhiji meant by saying in the 
last Harijan that ^‘an all-India crisis’’ would occur ij the 

Jaipur authorities persisted in prohibiting the entry of Seth 
famnalal Bajaj into the State^ Gandhiji replied: 

“Seth Jamnalal is an all-India man, though a subject 
of Jaipur. He is also a member of the Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee, and essentially and admittedly a man of 
peace. He is the president of an organization which has 
been working and has been allowed to work in Jaipur 
for some years. Its activities have always been open. 
It contains weU-known workers who are sober by dis¬ 
position and who have done much constructive work, 
both among men and women. There is at the head of 
affairs in Jaipur a distinguished politico-military officer. 
He is shaping the policy of the State in connection with 
the ban pronounced against Jamnalalji and his associa¬ 
tion, the Jaipur Rajya Praja Mandal. I take it that Sir 
Beauchamp St. John, Prime Minister of Jaipur, would 
not be acting without at least the tacit approval of the 
Central Authority, without whose consent he could not 
become the Prime Minister of an important State like 
Jaipur. 

“If the action of the Jaipur authorities precipitates 
a first class crisis, it is impossible for the Indian National 
Congress and, therefore, all India, to stand by and look 
on with indifference whilst Jamnalalji, for no offence 
whatsoever, is imprisoned and members of the 
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Mandal are dealt with likewise. The Congress will be 
neglecting its duty if, having power, it shrank from using 
it and allowed the spirit of the people of Jaipur to be 
crushed for want of support from the Congress. This is 
the sense in which I have said that the example of Jaipur, 
or say Rajkot, might easily lead to an all-India crisis. 

“The policy of non-intervention by the Congress 
was, in my opinion, a perfect piece of statesmanship when 
the people of the States were not awakened. That policy 
would be cowardice when there is all-round awakening 
among the people of the States and a determination to go 
through a long course of suffering for the vindication 
of their just rights. If once this is recognized, the strug¬ 
gle for liberty, wherever it takes place, is the struggle 
for all India. Whenever the Congress thinks it can use¬ 
fully intervene, it must intervene.” 

In answer to a further question how the Confess as an 
institution and the Congress Ministries in the various provinces 
were justified in precipitating a crisis on an issue which exclu¬ 
sively concerned a State, Gandhiji said : 

“Supposing in a particular district in British India 
the Collector butchered the people of that district, is or 
is not the Congress justified in intervening and pre¬ 
cipitating an all-India crisis ? If the answer is ‘Yes,* 
then, it applies to Jaipur also for examining the conduct 
of the Congress in terms of intervention. If there had 
been no non-intervention resolution by the Congress, 
this question really would not have arisen. Therefore, 
unthinking people very often blame me for having said 
that constitutionally In^an States were foreign States. I 
do not accept that blame at all. I was wandering about 
in the States and I knew as a matter of fact that the people 
of the States were not ready. 

“The moment they became ready, the legal, consti¬ 
tutional and artificial boundary was destroyed. This is 
a tremendous moral question. Constitutionalism, lega¬ 
lity and such other things are good enough within their 
respective spheres, but tney become a drag upon human 
progress immediately the human mind has broken these 
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artificial bonds and flies higher. That is precisely what 
is happening before my eyes. Without any spur from 
any outside agency, I saw at once that there must be inter¬ 
vention by the Congress of the type you see to-day. And 
it will go on from stage to stage, if the Congress remains 
the moral force that it has become—^in other words, if the 
Congress lives up to its pohcy of non-violence. 

“People say that I have changed my view, that I say 
to-day something different from what I said years ago. 
The fact of the matter is tiiat conditions have changed. 
I am the same. My words and deeds are dictated by pre¬ 
vailing conditions. There has been a gradual evolution 
in my environment and I react to it as a satjagrahi” 

The correspondent next drew Gandhiji’s attention to recent 
developments in Kajkot and in Baroda, where the minorities were 
protesting against the Congress dictation. Gandhiji said in 
reply that he was unperturbed by those dei>elopments. Hejaid : 

“The movement for liberty cannot possibly be with¬ 
drawn or arrested because there are at the moment so- 
caUed communal splits. I see that history is repeating 
itself and the power that is losing ground is becoming 
desperate and fomenting trouble and dissension within, 
hoping to drag on its existence by means of these dissen¬ 
sions. If the people knew how to work the non-violent 
technique, the powers that are acting in this manner will 
be confounded and the people will rise victorious. 

“The Muslims in Rajkot, for instance, have every¬ 
thing to gain by the people of Rajkot securing Uberty. 
They are to-day depending upon the sweet will, not of 
the Rulers but of the advisers of the Rulers; to-morrow 
they will share power with the people because they are 
of the people. But I really do not beUeve that there is 
real Muslim opposition in Rajkot. They have enjoyed 
the best relations with the Hindus. I know this from 
^rsonal exj^rience myself. During the three months' 
brief but brilliant struggle, there was no dissension bet¬ 
ween the Hindus and the Muslims in Rajkot. Though 
many Muslims did not court imprisonment, the Muslims, 
as a community remained at the back of the agitation. 
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**I really do not understand this unfortunate squabble 
in Baroda. I am as yet too paralyzed to get a full grasp 
of the situation. There again, what can Maharashtrians 
lose if there is self-rule in Baroda ? They are powerful 
enough to assert themselves. It is not as if they will be 
crushed by the so-called Gujarati majority. And, if the 
majority gets its share of the crumbs of office, that should 
not be a matter for non-participation by the Maharash¬ 
trians in the struggle for liberty. Hence, though I have 
not been able to fathom the bottom of this quarrel, I 
have no misgivings so long as the reformers remain 
non-violent and do not harbour any ill-will against the 
Maharashtrians for their action. The question dwindles 
into insignificance, so far as Baroda is concerned, when it 
is remembered that against its population of 2,300,000 
there are only a few thousands of Maharashtrians mostly 
to be found in Baroda city itself.” 



JAIPUR 


“The Congress cannot wait and watch, whilst it has the 
power, and allow the people of Jaipur to die of mental and 
moral starvation, especially when this denial of a natural right 
is backed by British might.” 

The reader should know the distinction between the 
Jaipur struggle and the Rajkot one. 

The Rajkot struggle is frankly for responsible 
government within the State and is now for redeeming 
the Ruler’s promise to his people. Every man and wo¬ 
man of Rajkot, if they have any stuflF in them, will be 
reduced to dust in resisting the dishonourable conduct 
of the British Resident. 

The Jaipur struggle is on a very small and narrow 
issue. The one political association of Jaipur has been 
virtually declared illegal for the offence of pleading for 
responsible government, and its President, himself a 
resident of Jaipur, has been put under a ban. The civil 
disobedience struggle will cease, the moment the bans are 
lifted and the right of free association, holding public 
meetings, etc., is conceded. But, here again, the British 
Hon has opened out his big claws. The British Prime 
Minister of Jaipur had a chat with Barrister Chudgar, 
legal adviser of the Rao Rana of Sikar. He reported to 
Seth Jamnalalji the following purport of the talk : 

“I understand it my duty to inform you that during my inter¬ 
view with Sir Beauchamp St. John, Prime Minister of Jaipur, 
in connection with Sikar affairs on the 9th inst. (January), at 
about II A.M. at his bungalow Natanika Bagh, I had some dis¬ 
cussion with him regarding the Jaipur situation. The follow¬ 
ing is the substance of the discussion: 

“I told Sir Beauchamp that the ban against your entry into 
Jaipur State territories came as a painful surprise to milliom of 
people all over India, particularly because you arc well known 
to be a n^ of peace and your mission was to supervise and 
direct fiunine relief activities in the famine-strict parts of Jaii 
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pur State, To this Sir Beauchamp replied that he agreed that you 
are a man of peace, but you and your men’s visit, he thought, would 
bring you and your men in contact with the masses in the famine- 
stricken areas, and this he did not like for obvious political 
reasons. I told him that you cannot be expected to submit to the 
order for an indefinite period, and that it would be better in the 
interests of the State and the people, in view of the statement you 
have published in the Press after you had been served with the 
order, if the order were recalled so that unnecessary trouble may be 
avoided. He was adamant, and he said that he was prepared to 
meet any situation that might arise if you disobeyed the order. He 
said that the Congressmen are out for a revolution by means of a 
non-violent struggle. But non-violence, he said, was a force as 
powerful or perhaps more powerful than violence. He further 
said Indians were playing upon the humane instincts in the Eng¬ 
lish race, but if there was Japan or Herr Hitler instead of the 
English in India, we could not have succeeded so well with our 
non-violence. 

^‘He, then, said that it was his considered opinion that non-vio¬ 
lence, however strict, must be met by violence, and his reply to the 
non-violent movement in Jaipur would be the ‘machine-gun.’ 
I pointed out to him that all Englishmen were not of his way of 
thinking, and even the English race as such would not agree with 
him. He said: ‘That may or may not be so,’ but personally he 
was of the opinion that there was no difference between non¬ 
violence and violence, and that there would be nothing wrong 
in using violence against non-violence. 

*‘If you or Mahatmaji desire to make use of this statement, I 
have no objection.” 

I considered this to be so startling that I referred 
it to the Prime Minister in the following letter (18-1-39): 

*‘My first thought was to publish the accompanying letter pur¬ 
porting to describe your attitude with regard to the ban on Seth 
Jamnalalji’s entry into Jaipur State. But, on second thoughts, I 
felt that my purpose would be better served by sending you a 
copy of Shri Chudgar’s letter and inviting your opinion on it. My 
purpose is to promote harmony between the Princes and the 
people and between English officials and the people who are 
obliged in one way or the other to come in contact with 
them, to secure justice wherever possible by friendly nego¬ 
tiation. And now that I have felt the necessity of writing to 
you, whatever may be your opinion on Shri Chudgar’s letter, I 
would like to suggest to you diat the bans upon Seth Jamnalalji 
and his organization might be removed without endangering the 
peace of Mpur State. Indeed, I feel that peace is cerminly 
endangered by the bans.” 
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The Prime Minister replied as follows (20-1-39): 

‘*1 write to acknowledge your kind letter of the i8th instant, en¬ 
closing a copy of a letter from Mr. Chudgar to Seth Jamnalal Ba¬ 
ja j. Your hesitation in publishing it before you had ascertained 
the correctness of its contents was a wise step, which I personally 
much appreciate, as I am now able to inform you that its des¬ 
cription of my views is completely erroneous. I am unable to 
understand how Mr. Chudgar so misunderstood me, as I may 
say that this incident confirms me in my hesitation to grant any 
such interviews in future. 

‘^Now that you are aware of the facts, I am sure yotir reluctance 
to publish such a letter will be confirmed. Should, however, 
you decide otherwise, I shall be glad if you can inform me, as soon 
as practicable, so that I can take suitable action. 

“With renewed thanks for your consideration.” 

I replied as under (22-1-39): 

thank you for your prompt reply to my letter of the i8th ins¬ 
tant. I had expected your version of the interview, if you repu¬ 
diated Shri Chudgar’s version. The matter is too important to 
be dropped by me. I shall gladly publish your version together 
with Shri Chudgar’s, if you so wish.” 

To this, there came the following reply (25-1-39): 

*‘Many thanks for your letter of the 22nd instant. 

‘T am sure you will sympathi2e with me in my natural hesitation 
to make a record of an interview, which was understood to be 
private and personal, when the other party to the interview has 
already threatened to publish an erroneous version. Such a proce¬ 
dure can, as I am sure you will agree, only lead to acrimony, and 
so far as I can see, serve no useful purpose. 

“Should, however, Mr. Chudgar see fit to publish his erroneous 
version, I am sure you will give me due warning so that, as I 
have already said, I may take suitable action.” 

To this, I replied again as follows (27-1-39): 

thank you for yours of the 25 th instant. 

‘T am afraid I cannot sympathize with you in your hesitation. 
The report Shri Chudgar has sent is too valuable not to be pub¬ 
lished. My concern was to see that I did not give currency to a 
report whose accuracy could be successfully challenged. 

‘T am in correspondence with Shri Chudgar, and if he adheres 
to the report he has given to Seth Jamnalalji, I may feel compelled 
to publish it in the interest of the cause of the people of Jaipur. 

‘T have not understood the meaning of ‘suitable action* to be 
taken by you in the event of publication of Shri Chudgar*8 vetsion*^^ 
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I refetred the cortespondence to Shri Qiudgar, and 
he has sent me the copy of the following letter he has 
addressed to Shri Jamnalalji (28-1-39): 

“I have read the correspondence between Mahatmaji and Sir 
W. Beauchamp St. John ending with Mahatmaji’s letter to him 
dated the 27th inst. I have carefully read my letter to you dated 
the 15 th inst. again, and I say that what I liave stated in that letter 
is a substantially correct reproduction of the conversation bet¬ 
ween me and Sir Beauchamp.” 

The Prime Minister’s letters have made strange 
reading. I had asked for bread, he has sent me a stone. 
He will pardon me if I believe Shri Chudgar’s version, 
unless he can give his own. His mere denial, accompani¬ 
ed by a threat, carries no weight. 

The Congress cannot wait and watch, whilst it has 
the power, and allow the people of Jaipur to die of men¬ 
tal and moral starvation, especially when this denial of a 
natural right is backed by British might. If the Prime 
Minister l^s no authority to do what he is doing, let him 
at least be recalled. 



‘‘BARBAROUS BEHAVIOUR’^ 

“That a British Inspector-General of Police should resort to 
deception and then to personal injury to one who was his 
prisoner is what I call organized goondaism.*^ 

Gandhiji issued the following telephone report about the 
second arrest of Seth famnalalji : 

“Jamnalalji was detained at Ajmer Road station, 50 miles from 
Jaipur, and kept in the dak bungalow there. Mr. Young went to 
Jamnalalji in person and asked him to enter his car. Jamnalalji 
declined saying: ‘You wish to put me outside the border of Jaipur 
State. I will not accompany you.* 

Mr. Young thereupon said: ‘We are taking you to Jaipur, 
come with us.* 

Jamnalalji rephed: ‘I cannot rely on your word.* 

Mr. Young, then, said: ‘I have orders. You will have to come 
with me.* 

Jamnalalji asked to be shown the order, but it appears that there 
was no order in Mr. Young*s possession. At length, Mr. Young 
again told Jamnalalji that he would be taken to Jaipur. ‘If we 
do not take you there, you can have it printed in the newspapers 
that after promising to take you to Jaipur, we took you elsewhere.* 
Jamnalalji was not inclined to believe anything that was said 
to him. He said: ‘I wiU not accompany you willingly. You can 
take me by force, if you so desire.* 

This conversation took nearly an hour. In the end, five men 
forcibly put Jamnalalji in a car and took him away. In this process 
of using force, Jamnalalji was injured on his left check below the 
eye. He was taken to Alwar State. Jamnalalji here said: ‘You 
cannot act like this. You are not at liberty to deposit me in ano¬ 
ther State. If you do so, I will run a case against you.* 

On this, Mr. Young brought Jamnalalji back again into Jaipur 
State, but we do not know his present wnereabouts.** 

The only remark I have to oflFer is that this is bar¬ 
barous behaviour. The sacredness of person, legal pro¬ 
cedure and liberty are thrown to the winds. That a 
British Inspector-General of Police should resort to 
deception and then to personal injury to one who was his 
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prisoner is what I call organized goondaism. But I know 
that nothing will break Jamnalalji’s spirit. He will enter 
Jaipur either as a free man or a prisoner. 



MY APOLOGY 


“I find that I have unconsciously done an injustice to Mr. 
Young, whom in my Press statement I accused of having 

practised deception upon Sethji.I, therefore, tender my 

unqualified apology to Mr. Young.” 

On reading my Press statement regarding his second 
expulsion from Jaipur State, Seth Jamnalalji telegraphed 
to me as follows on the 9th instant: 

“Saw statement. Much version regarding Young incorrect owing 
confusion telephonic message. Correct version appears Hindus^ 
tan Timet eighth ninth. Hope do needful.” 

I had not, then, seen The Hindustan Times referred to 
by Sethji. I have now seen both the issues, and I find that 
’I have unconsciously done an injustice to Mr. Young, 
whom in my Press statement I accused of having practised 
deception upon Sethji. I made the accusation on the 
strength of the telephone message received by his son 
in Wardha of which I gave a literal translation in my 
statement. Sethji’s son had no doubt whatsoever as to 
what he received through the telephone. But neither 
his accuracy nor my faithful translation can excuse the 
error into which I was betrayed. I, therefore, tender my 
unqualified apology to Mr. Young, and I shall be extra¬ 
careful hencMorth in making use of telephone messages. 

I see that not only was Mr. Yoimg not guilty of any 
deception, but he was careful to say that he was perform¬ 
ing a pamfiil duty in obedience to the orders of superior 
authority. And, in the execution thereof, he was as 
courteous and as careful as it was possible for him to be 
in the circumstances. 

Having made these amends, I must say that Tl» 
TSndustan Times report, confirmed by S^ji, shows that 
his ill-treatment was much worse than conveyed in the 
telephone message. All that night journey in the cold 
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of Rajputana in winter was a cruel and iinnecessary tor¬ 
ture. Even if expulsion was necessary for the preserva¬ 
tion of peace in Jaipur, the night journey could surely 
have been avoided, as also the use of force. 

I» the next issue of Harijan, Gandhiji referred to Seth 
Jamnalal’s arrest as follows: 

After all the Jaipur Durbar has been obliged to arrest 
Seth Janinalalji. It is reported that he is decently housed, 
though kept in an out-of-the-way place under a strong 
guard. There seerns to be secrecy about everything. I 
suggest that the authorities make a public statement as 
to his whereabouts, the facilities given to him, and the 
conditions as to correspondence and interviews. Is 
medical assistance easily available ? 

But if what one hears about Shekhavati is true, the 
detention and treatment under detention of Sethji is of 
minor account. In the absence of detailed news on behalf 
of the State, the public are bound to give credence to the 
statements appearing in the Press. 



JAIPUR CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


*^Swaraj within the States is not to be obtained by any non¬ 
violent trick. It will be won, if it is to be won, by non-vio¬ 
lence of the strong, i.e,, by hard work, patient and mute suffer¬ 
ing, service of the poor, the hungry and the forsaken of 
society, and a voluntary obedience to the laws of the State 
and society, in so far as they are not repugnant to public and 
private morals.” 

The cry comes from Jaipur that some civil resisters 
are disappointed over the suspension and are not as en¬ 
thusiastic to tackle the constructive programme, which is 
chiefly the spinning-wheel and Khadi, as they were for 
fight. If this is the general feeling, the suspension is 
doubly justified. For, the reluctance betrays lack of 
appreciation of ahimsa without which resistance becomes 
a species of violence. Those who lightly talk of freedom 
in the States and hope to attain it through civil resistance, 
evidently do not know what they are talking about. Will 
they not learn the lesson of the Provinces ? Provincial 
autonomy, such as it is, has been won by civil resistance, 
however inferior it may have been. But do they not 
realize that it is likely to break down if Congress Minis¬ 
ters cannot carry on without the aid of the police and the 
military, i.e., without British guns. If the partial autono¬ 
my was won by non-violent means, it must be held also 
by such means and no other. From recent experiences, 
it seems dear that the country is not ready to hold power 
through non-violent means. Though for the past twenty 
years—^the period-of the greatest rnass awakening—^the 
people have been taught to abjure the use of arms, indud- 
ing brickbats and the lathi, and to rely upon non-violence 
pure and simple, we know that Congress Ministries have 
been obliged to resort to violence to suppress popular 
violence, real or imaginary. It is dear also that the 
country cannot be roade ready for the use of violence 
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without training. Was our non-violence that of the 
weak? Hindu-Muslim tension is to me the acid test. 
The Congress corruption is a sure sign of violence. Swa¬ 
raj within the States is not to be obtained by any non¬ 
violent trick. ' It will be won, if it is to be won, by non¬ 
violence of the strong, by hard work, patient and 
mute suffering, service of the poor, the hungry and the 
forsaken of society, and a voluntary obedience to the 
laws of the State and society, in so far as they are not 
repugnant to public and private morals. Unless non¬ 
violence of the strong is really developed among us, there 
should be no thought of civil disobedience for Swaraj^ 
whether within the States or in British India. And, 
as an indispensable test—by no means infallible—of non¬ 
violence, I adhere to habitual spinning and habitual use 
of Khadi by the would-be civil resister. The Jaipur satya- 
grahis, if they desire to take part in any civil disobedience 
struggle that may take place in future, should understand 
the implications of non-violence and apply themselves 
with zest to the fulfilment of the minimum conditions 
I have prescribed. Let them also know that what applies 
to them applies to all future satyagraha that I may have to 
deal with. 

This, however, does not mean that the fight for Swaraj 
stops. It only means that civil disobedience is not to be 
so cheap as I fear I have indirectly, if not directly, made 
it. But I am never too old to learn. One is ever young 
in the felt presence of the God of Truth or Truth which 
is God. But if civil disobedience is henceforth to be 
a very dear cornmodity, I hope, God willing, to show that 
it will prove to be infinitely more effective and faster 
moving than the alloy with which we have so fat con¬ 
tented ourselves. 



JAIPUR PRISONERS 

“Satyag'aba has been suspended at my instance in Jaipur, 
as in many other States. It would not remain suspended for 
ever. I entertain the hope that the States concerned will 
placate the advanced and awakened section of their people.” 

The Jaipur Durbar’s CommuniquS on the treatment of 
Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and the other prisoners reads like 
laboured defence of the status quo. The question about 
Seth Jamnalalji is simple. It is admitted that he is locked 
up in an out-of-the-way place where the water is said to be 
‘heavy’ according to the Indian notion. It is admitted 
that the place is difficult of access. He has been given no 
companion. Why this isolation ? Is he a dangerous 
character ? Is he an intriguer ? One can understand 
detention as he chose to defy the ban on his entry into 
his own birth-place. 

The authorities know that Sethji is an ideal prisoner. 
He believes in meticulous observance of jail discipline. 
It is cruel to isolate him as he has been isolated from the 
outside world. The greatest want of prisoners is the com¬ 
panionship of their equals in thought, manners and cus¬ 
toms. I suggest that without much ado he be transferred 
to a place which is easily accessible and healthy, and where 
he is allowed company. 

The special pleading with reference to the satyagrahi 
prisoners in Lamba is much worse. They admit that the 
place selected for their incarceration is an old snake- 
infested fort. But they point out that in spite of the place 
being snake-infested, no one has as yet been bitten by 
reptiles ! Must the Jaipur Durbar’s conscience wait for 
snake-bites before it is stirred to action ? It should be 
remembered that these prisoners were transferred to 
Lamba because they had the presumptuousness to hun¬ 
ger-strike for better treatment. The strike would have 
continued but for my intervention. 
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The much larger question of the object of satyagraba 
still remains unsolved. And yet it is not at all large. It 
is aimed at getting the Praja Sangh recognized. The 
Durbar have laid down the impossible condition of re¬ 
cognition, viv^.y that its officials should not be members 
of any political organization outside the State. Thus, 
Seth Jamnalalji himself could not remain President of 
the Sangh because he is connected with the National 
Congress. Satyagraba has been suspended at my instance 
in Jaipur, as in many other States. It would not remain 
suspended for ever. I entertain the hope that the States 
concerned will placate the advanced and awakened sec¬ 
tion of their people. And I suggest to the Jaipur Durbar 
that they are going the wrong way by keeping them lock¬ 
ed up, even though their satyagraba has been suspended. 
In any case, what I must call the inhuman treatment of 
the prisoners, including Seth Jamnalalji, might surely stop 
at once. 


t8 



JAIPUR AGAIN 

“Civil disobedience was decided upon only to vindicate civil 
liberty. It was resorted to when even the right of the Praia 
Mandal to function for the purpose of educating the people 
in a constitutional manner, to agitate for local responsible 
government in the State, was questioned.” 

Things ate moving much too slow in Jaipur. The 
papers reported that a settlement between the Durbar 
and the people was imminent and that Seth Jamnalalji and 
his co-workers would be free. The matters in dispute 
seem to be incredibly simple. Civil disobedience was 
decided upon only to vindicate civil liberty. It was re¬ 
sorted to when even the right of the Praja Mandal to 
function for the purpose of educating the people in a cons¬ 
titutional manner, to agitate for local responsible govern¬ 
ment in the State, was questioned. Some time ago, a 
CommmiquS was issued by the Durbar setting forth the 
conditions for the recognition of the Praja Mandal. Surely, 
the Durbar could easily have adjusted the conditions 
to suit the civil disobedience leaders. Thus, for instance, 
the condition that *no office-holder of the local associa¬ 
tion shall be also an office-holder of any political associa¬ 
tion outside the State’ seems to be vexatious. Why 
should Seth Jamnalalji be disqualified from being Presi¬ 
dent of the Praja Mandal by reason of his being a member 
of the Working Committee of the National Congress ? 
Or, is the condition specially aimed at him ? An e^la- 
nation is necessary. There are other conditions which, 
too, require eluci<ktion. The last two are: (i) “That 
the Association shall undertake to represent aspirations 
and grievances of the pecmle of the Jamur State through 
the proper channels, as thw develop from time to time 
under me constitution established by His Hi^iness the 
Maharaja Saheb Bahadur, and (a) that membership sl^ 
be restricted to persons domidled in Jaipur State.” Boffit 
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are vague. Why should the people not be free to advo¬ 
cate rdforms in advance of what the State is prepared 
to grant ? But the meaning of the penultimate condi¬ 
tion seems to restrict this natural right. And the term 
‘domiciled* is a risky legal term of little political use. 
Why should not the homely word ‘resident* be used ins¬ 
tead ? 



JAIPUR STATE PRAJA MANUAL 

“Let us hope that the settlement will lead to cordial rela¬ 
tions between the authorities and the Praja Mandal, and that 
the co-operation will result in progressive betterment of the 
State in every respect.” 

At last, a settlement has been reached between the 
State and the Praja Mandal in Jaipur. The credit for this 
happy consummation belongs both to the authorities and 
Seth Jamnalalji. Let us hope that the settlement will 
lead to cordial relations between the authorities and the 
Praja Mandal, and that the co-operation will result in pro¬ 
gressive betterment of the people of the State in every 
respect. For this, the State will have to show toleration 
and the Mandal restraint in all its doings and utterances. 



JAIPUR 


is the duty of the Paramount Power to see to it that when 
it imposes a Minister on a Prince, it gives one who would 
be sympathetic to public demands. It is time to remove 
him when he is more autocratic than the Prince in whose 
name he is supposed to administer the State.’^ 

Seth Jamnalalji is trying to cut his way through a 
thick forest of difficulties in Jaipur. He had thought 
that after a settlement, to which he had contributed not 
a little and which had brought much credit to the State 
and freedom from embarrassment, he would have fair 
weather and smooth sailing. But such was not to be the 
case. In Raja Cyan Nath he has to face a Prime Minister 
who, according to Sethji, is thoroughly unreliable and 
reactionary. He has failed to give any satisfaction to the 
long-suffering nots of Jaipur. He has put back the hands 
of the clock of progress, and there is an agitation for his 
removal and the appointment of a Minister who would 
be responsive to public opinion. It is the duty of the 
Paramount Power to see to it that when it imposes a 
Minister on a Prince, it gives one who would be sympa¬ 
thetic to public demands. It is time to remove him when 
he is mote autocratic than the Prince in whose name he 
is supposed to administer the State. 



JAIPUR SATYAGRAHA 

‘*I have no doubt that an English Dewan is any day a misfit 
in an Indian State. He has to serve an Indian Chief. But 
retired English officials, from whom Dewans are chosen, are 
not by habit used to take orders from Indian Chiefs.” 

I 

u 

Jaipur Satyagraha has ended satisfactorily as announ¬ 
ced in Seth Jamnalalji’s public statement. He had had 
several interviews with the Maharaja Saheb. The result 
has been that the regulation regarding public meetings and 
processions has been withdrawn. So has the ban on news¬ 
papers. Amelioration in several other matters has been 
assured. For this happy result, both the Maharaja and 
Seth Jamnalalji deserve to be congratulated—the M^araja 
for his just-mindedness, and Sethji for his wisdom and 
moderation in conducting the negotiations on behalf of 
the Jaipur Praja Mandal. It is a happy ending to a strug¬ 
gle which was conducted with great restraint and calm¬ 
ness. It is a triumph of non-violence. From the very 
beginning, the demands were restricted to the barest 
minimum necessary for self-expression and political edu¬ 
cation. The goal of responsible government has been 
always kept in view, but it has never been offensively or 
aggressively advanced as if the insistence was on an im¬ 
mediate grant of full responsibility. The Praja Mandal 
has wisely recognized its own limitations and the back¬ 
ward state of the people. Practically, no political educa¬ 
tion has been hitherto allowed in many of the Rajputana 
States. It will be solid gain if civil liberty in its real sense 
is assured to the people of Jaipur. For this, as much will 
depend upon the wisdom with which it is used by the 
people, as upop the restraint of the Jaipur authorities. 

In this connection, Seth Jamnalalji has raised a most 
important question. He insists that no European should 
be appointed Dewan. I have had to perform the painful 
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duty of criticizing the administration of the State by one 
of its English Dewans. I have no doubt that an English 
Dewan is any day a misfit in an Indian State. He has to 
serve an Indian Chief. But retired English officials, from 
whom Dewans- are chosen, are not by habit used to take 
orders from Indian Chiefs. They cannot understand the 
caprices of Indian Princes and will not accommodate them¬ 
selves to them. The Chiefs themselves never feel at home 
with English Dewans. Moreover, no matter how cons¬ 
cientious they are, Englishmen can never understand the 
people of the States or have patience with them. And 
the people can never take the same liberty with them that 
they can, and will, with men who are drawn from among 
themselves. Thus, an English Dewan is a double handi¬ 
cap in an Indian State and robs it of what little scope there 
is left in it for indigenous development. Add to this the 
fact that the appointment of English Dewans in States 
is a cruel encroachment upon the very narrow field left 
for the expression of Indian administrative talent. Sup¬ 
posing Dewanships had been a preserve of retired Eng¬ 
lish officials, we would have missed Sir T. Madhao Rao 
or Sir Salar Jung, to mention only two among the well- 
known Dewans of Indian States. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that if H. H. the Maha¬ 
raja has really a free choice, he will select an Indian known 
for his integrity, ability and sympathy for popular aspira¬ 
tions. It is to be hoped further that if the choice has to be 
made by the British Government, they will not impose 
a European Dewan on the Maharaja. 



JAIPUR 


“Every power is not meant to be immediately used. Gar¬ 
nering it often makes it far more effective than if it is used 
the moment it is generated.” 


Those who are interested in Jaipur affairs have been 
living in suspense, for they had learnt that some talks were 
taking place between the Prime Minister of the State 
and Seth Jamnalalji. I regret to have to inform them that 
nothing worth has come out of the talks. Therefore, the 
struggle continues. Even civil disobedience continues 
in a way, though it is suspended in regard to further for¬ 
mation of jatbas for courting arrest. Those who courted 
attests remain in the State prisons. They have not sought 
release. They will come out in due course on the termi¬ 
nation of their sentences. Sethji’s detendon is indefinite. 
And he will not come out by undertaking to leave the 
State on release, and the authorities will not permit him 
to remain in Jaipur as a free man in spite of the fact that 
further courting of arrests has stopped. Thus, they will 
not allow Sethji even to do constructive work among the 
people. They know that they have no fear of any secret 
propaganda on his part, or his saying one thing and doing 
the contrary. His reputation for strictest honesty is too 
well estabhshed to admit of any doubt. 

Some complication has arisen because Sethji is suffer¬ 
ing from pains in the knees. The State Medical Officer 
advises Sethji to go to Europe, or at least to the sea-side 
for treatment. He is himsen doing all he can, but he is 
of opinion that change of place is indicated. Sethji, whilst 
he is under detention, would not go out of Jaipur even 
for the sake of getting well. He thinks that self-respect 
requires unconditional release. He will not think of a 
change so long as he is under a ban for which he feeto 
there is no justification. Since civil disobedience is sus- 
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pended, there is no warrant whatsoever for detaining 
Jamnalalji in custody. Why won’t the authorities release 
him and arrest him when he commits an offence against 
the laws of the State ? To say the least, there is some¬ 
thing uncanny about the treatment of Seth Jamnalalji. 
It is the duty of the Jaipur authorities either to justify the 
indefinite detention or to release him unconditionally. 

The Jaipurians have been asking me how long the 
embargo on their civil resistance will last. I can only 
answer, as long as the atmosphere demands suspension. 
Meanwhile, let them carry out the constructive pro- 
grarnme. I retain the opinion that no one is fit for offer¬ 
ing civil disobedience who has not satisfied the conditions 
I have laid down. And, there is always a saving clause 
about all my advice. No one need foUow it unless it 
appeals to his head and heart. No one, who has honestly 
the inner call, need be deterred from obeying it because of 
my advice. In other words, it applies only to those who 
are not conscious of any inner call, and who have faith in 
my riper experience and soundness of my judgment. 

Though the talks have broken down, the authorities 
are not absolved from the duty of finding a solution for 
the impasse. Absence of civil disobedience does not 
mean cessation of agitation, in some form or other, for 
securing the rudiments of freedom for which the fight was 
undertaken. Public opinion will give the authorities no 
rest. Let the Jaipurians, therefore, know that so long as 
they have the will, they have the power. And it increases 
with every effort to keep it under check. Every power 
is not meant to be immediately used. Garnering it often 
makes it far more effective than if it is used the moment 
it is generated. 



TRAVANCORE REPRESSION—I 


“I have no doubt whatsoever that the case for responsible 
government will be strengtlicned by the frightfulncss being 
committed by the Government of Travancore, if only the 
people will not be demoralized and will continue to adhere to 
non-violence.” 

Gandhiji issued the following statement to the Press on 
Sept. 3, 1938 : 

I have been in close touch with the prime movers 
affected by the tragedy which is now being enacted in 
Travancore, and I had hoped that I should be able to avoid 
having to make any public statement. After a study of 
the available evidence and interviews with representative 
men from Travancore, I have come to the conclusion that 
the Travancore Government are resorting to repressive 
methods far in excess of the requirements, if there are any. 

The Travancore Government contend that the Tra¬ 
vancore State Congress activities are disloyal and subver¬ 
sive. I have studied the documents alleged to contain 
evidence in support of such a charge, and have failed to 
find anything of that nature. On the contrary, I have 
seen emphatic repudiation by the State Congress of the 
charge, unless constitutional agitation for responsible 
government is to be called subversive. 

I have, however, read the memorial of the Working 
Committee of the Travancore State Congress, making the 
most serious charges, unsupported by any evidence, 
against the able Dewan, Sit C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. 
They should never have been made, even if the memoria¬ 
lists had evidence in support. Such evidence is irrele¬ 
vant to the case for responsible government. It would 
have its place in a memorial for the removal of the Dewan. 
There is no doubt that these charges have harmed the me¬ 
morialists and, therefore, the State Congress, though thi^ 
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caanot weaken the case for responsible government. I 
have no doubt whatsoever that the case for responsible 
government will be strengthened by the frightfulness 
being committed by the Government of Travancore, if 
only the people will not be demoralized and will continue 
to adhere to non-violence. If reports about violence by 
students are true, I appeal to the students to desist and 
allow the movement to develop non-violently. Leaders 
who have been locked up should make amends by with¬ 
drawing the charges against the Dewan. 

I had the honour of meeting the young Maharaja and 
the Maharani. I have had the privilege of knowing Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar for many years. I appeal to them 
to retrace their steps and allow the State Congress to func¬ 
tion so long as its activities remain peaceful. Surely, the 
common law of the State is enough to cope with indivi¬ 
duals using violent language or resorting to actual viol¬ 
ence. But, at this hour of the day, to expect the people to 
submit to the suppression of free speech or of demands, 
however advanced these may be, is to invite trouble. 

In my humble opinion, the prevention of Shrimati 
Kamaladevi Chattopa^yaya from entering the State was 
a first class tactical blunder. It passes comprehension 
how Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, himself a foreigner, 
prohibited the entry of a distinguished Indian lady on the 
ground, according to him, of her being an outsider. She 
was amenable to the State law if she had conunitted any 
breach thereof. I thought it was only reserved for the 
English administrators to treat Indians going from one 
province to another as foreigners. It ill becomes the In- 
^an Princes and their advisers to follow the pernicious 
practice of the English administrators—a practice of 
which many Englislunen are heartily ashamed. The 
Government may, by the terrible repression they have 
resorted to, succeed in killing the movement for the 
time being, but it will never die and will leave a bitter 
memory behind. I hope that wiser counsels will yet 
prevail and the State Congress will be permitted to func¬ 
tion properly. 



TRAVANCORE REPRESSION—H 

*‘Not even the massacre of Jallianwalla was justified exactly 
as the Travancore shootings are now being justified. Was 
not General Dyer’s action subsequently condemned ? So is it 
likely to be in this case.” 

Ganclhiji issued on Sept. 6 , 1958 th following rejoinder in 
reply to the statement of the Dewan of Travancore : 

I have read the Travancore Dewan’s statement with 
the attention it deserves. I fear I cannot take shelter 
under ignorance of the Press messages published from 
time to time on the tragedy that is being continued in 
Travancore. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s defence reads 
like an edition of the reports that used to be issued on 
behalf of the British Government during the civil dis¬ 
obedience campaign. Not even the massacre of Jallian- 
waUa was justified exactly as the Travancore shootings 
are now being justified. Was not General Dyer’s action 
subsequently condemned ? So is it likely to be in this 
case. 

I ask Sir C. P. Ramaswami to copy Sir Mirza Ismail 
and appoint an outsider of unimpeachable integrity to 
enquire into the whole affair. Let him declare a general 
amnesty and allow free expression of opinion. Instead 
of importing the military and a special officer to carry on 
repression, I invite the Travancore Government to re¬ 
quest some one like the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, 
if Congressmen are anathema, to go to Travancore and 
help them to re-establish peace there without further 
military action. 



TRAVANCORE FRIGHTFULNESS 


‘‘If a wrong-doer banks upon the ahimsa of his victim and goes 
on heaping wrong upon wrong till every one of the victims 
is crusned, a cry from the surrounding atmosphere arises 
and the force of public opinion or the like overtakes the 
wrong-doer.’’ 

I have said enough of the Travancore frightfulness. 
I can call it by no other name. Here is an extract from 
a letter from a Travancorean, whose testimony I have never 
had occasion to doubt. He says : 

“A careful study of the Dewan’s statement shows that he is trying 
to cloud the issue and mislead outsiders who are not aware of the 
sequence of events that he narrates. Excepting the threats of 
‘civil war’ alleged by the Dewan, all the other events or occurrences 
happened subsequent to the promulgation of the proclamation 
and the declaration of the State Congress as an illegal body. How 
post-war occurrences justify the war itself, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand. 

“As regards the violence, which we all deplore, the stone¬ 
throwing and the burning of buses are attributed to rowdies 
set up by the police according to one version; but without a tho¬ 
rough inquiry, which is impossible under the present circumstances, 
it is difficult to say what is the truth. Anyhow, do you not think 
that it is rather surprising that though all these occurrences 
took place in clear day-light and at meetings at which large 
numbers of police and military forces were present, it was not 
possible to ^event any of them or arrest a single one of the 
offenders ? The explanation of the supporters of the State Con¬ 
gress is, that the police dare not arrest any as they and their hire¬ 
lings commit these atrocities. I cannot say how far the explana¬ 
tion can be accepted. A volunteer, who was subjected to a severe 
lathi charge at the Quilon meeting, says in an interview to Tb$ 
Hindu correspondent (published in The Hindu of 4th Sept.) that 
he saw with his own eyes some policemen throwing stones. 
Such allegations are generally made by the State Congress mem¬ 
bers. Meetings are ^ng held and speeches made in all parts 
of the country, but the arrests are very few. The present j^licy 
seems to be to disperse meetings by force. This leads to firing and 
death of innocent persons. After the Quilon meeting, there was 
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firing again at Puthupally, a village about five miles away from 
Kottayam. One or two died and some were wounded. The 
actual number is not yet known. All the provisions of the 
new Regulation are being openly disobeyed by the people. But 
the Government are not able to bring the offenders to book as 
there is only one jail in the State and that is already full. If the 
Government desire to arrest and punish all the offenders, then 
they will have to build more jails as the number willing to court 
arrest and imprisonment is very large already and is increasing 
day after day.^’ 

And, I am inundated with telegrams describing the 
fearful repression going on in several parts of Travan- 
core. I do not ask that this testimony should be believed 
as against the State Communiques. But I do suggest that 
there are, as usual, two sides to the question and that there 
is a strong case for an impartial inquiry. 

But whether there is an inquiry or not, the duty of 
the Travancore State Congress is clear—on the one hand, 
to see that there is no violence of any sort done by them 
or their sympathizers, and on the other, to go on with 
their programme of direct action till the Travancore 
Government relent or the last member is accotmted for. 

I should like here to state one limitation of abimsa. 
If a wrong-doer banks upon the abimsa of his victim, and 
goes on heaping wrong upon wrong till every one of the 
victims is crushed, a cry from the surrounding atmosphere 
arises and the force of public opinion or the Uke overtakes 
the wrong-doer. But no satyagrabi should think that he 
has never to suffer unto death. His victory lies in the 
defiance, by his unconquerable spirit, of death and loss 
of property. The wrong-doer’s certain defeat lies in his 
utter failure to bend or break the spirit of his victim. 

If the States persist in their obstinacy and hug their 
ignorance of the awakening that has taken place through¬ 
out India, they are courting certain destruction. I claim 
to be a friend of the States. Their service has been an 
heirloom in rsg family for the past ffuree generations, if 
not longer. I am no blind worshipper of antiquity. 
But I am not ashamed of the heirloom. All the States 
may not live. The biggest ones can live only if they will 
recognize their limitations, become servants of their peo- 
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pie, trustees of their welfare, and depend for their existence 
not on arms, whether their own or British, but solely on 
the good-will of their pecmle. Frightfulness will feed 
the fire of violence that one feels smouldering ever3rwrhere. 
If the States are ba^y advised and they rely upon organiz¬ 
ed^ violence for resisting the just demands of their people, 
ahimsuy so far generated in the country as a means of red¬ 
ressing social injustice, will not protect them. If it had 
grown into a Himalayan oak, it would have passed any 
test however severe. But, sad to confess, it has not gone 
deep enough into the Indian soil. 



THE TRAVANCORE SITUATION 


“Satyagraba demands extraordinary caution, even to the 
extent of suspension of civil-disobedience, if the resisters 
have not full control over forces of violence.” 

Correspondents have been writing and wiring to me 
about the events in Travancore. Shri Changanadieri K. 
Parameshwaran PiUai has been specially to see me and 
acquaint me with the situation. He has erred in giving 
his version of my talk with him.’^ Whilst the situation re¬ 
mains delicate, every word has to be weighed before it 
is uttered. Shri Pillai was clear that mob violence in 
the shape of stone-throwing had occurred. He, how¬ 
ever, made it perfectly clear that the State Congress people 
had no part in it and that it was contrary to their wish. 
I have wires denying mob violence and definitely saying 
that violence was instigated by agents provocateurs. I am 
unable to decide between the two opposite versions. 
But I can say this that satyagraha demands extraordinary 
caution, even to the extent of suspension of civil disobe¬ 
dience, if the resisters have not full control over forces of 
violence. 

^ A Correction —Shri Changanacheri K. Parameshwaran Pillai 
writes saying that he never ma^ any statement to the Press, nor 
permitted anybody to make any on the interview he had with me. 
When he saw the line in my statement that he had erred in giving 
his version of the interview, he at once issued a full contradiction. 
Of course, I accept his repudiation without the slightest hesitation. 
Indeed, when correspondents protested, I was pained that such a 
cautious and correct man like Shri K. P. Pillai could evei allow him¬ 
self to be so imprudent as to publish anything about the interview 
without reference to me. I was inclined to refer to him before 
writing the line I did, but time was of the essence. I am, therefore, 
^lad to make this correction and express my regret that I did an in¬ 
justice, though quite unconsciously, to a feithfm co-worker like Shri 
K. P. Pillai by attributing to him what he never said— Harijar. Oct 
2Z, 1938. 
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What exactly should be done, I cannot advise ftom 
this distance. The responsibility for right decision must 
be shouldered by local leaders. In coming to their deci¬ 
sion, they will remember that any the slightest deviation 
from truth and non-violence, whether in themselves or 
by connivance in others, is bound to affect the movement 
adversely. 

As to the charges against the Dewan, I telegraphed 
the imprisoned leaders who were responsiWe for making 
them. This is their reply : 

“Your kind telegram advising withdrawal of the State Congress 
memorandum. We consulted T. M. Verghese and others. The 
Working Committee feels satisfied that the Dewan’s continuance 
in office is detrimental to the people’s interests. The withdrawal 
of the memorandum may unmeritedly discredit the State Con¬ 
gress and cause an irretrievable set-back to the movement. Pray 
for support and guidance.” 

I appreciate the spirit behind the reply. The leaders 
would be lowered in my estimation if, for the sake of 
purchasing their liberty, they withdrew the charges. But 
if the conviction has gone home that in a demand for res¬ 
ponsible government such charges could have only a 
subordinate place, if any at all, and if they saw with me 
that persistence in them, especially without the ability to 
prove them, can but seriously harm the movement, it is 
their clear duty to withdraw the charges and thus free 
the movement of the initial blunder and handicap. There 
is no discredit greater than the refusal to acknowledge 
errors. 

I have wires alleging tortures by the authorities. It 
is hard to believe them. I hope they are baseless; and if 
isolated cases have happened, I should hope that the Tra- 
vancore Government will prevent any future recurrence. 

I observe that the movement promises to be pro¬ 
tracted, if only because of violence whether spontaneous, 
though uncoimected with the Congress, or engineered as 
alleged. I can only entertain the hope that the authorities 
will relent and magnanimously allow the movement to 
run its course without the ban which I consider to be 
wholly unnecessary. A movement, in itself wholly 
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noble, which claims cultured men and women as willing 
and enthusiastic suflFeters, should be fostered. It can 
never be crushed. 



TO TRAVANCORE STUDENTS 

“Obstruction, rowdyism and the like are naked violence, 
lam credited with influence over students. If I have any, I 
would ask them to observe non-violence in thought, word and 
deed.” 

I have two letters from schoolmasters, besides others 
from laymen, complaining of students’ rowdyism in 
Travancore. The Principal of C.M.S. College, Kotta- 
3 tam, says that the students blocked the passage of those 
who wanted to attend the classes. They twice turned 
away girls who did not listen to them. They rushed at 
the classes and made noises, making classes impossible. 

This violent participation by students in a struggle 
which its authors claim to be absolutely non-violent, 
makes progress difficult, if not impossible. So fat as I 
know, the leaders of the movement do not want the 
students, even if they wish to participate, to depart in any 
way from the non-violent way. Obstruction, rowdyism 
and the like ate naked violence. I am credited with 
influence over students. If I have any, I would ask them 
to observe non-violence in thought, word and deed. If, 
however, the forces of violence cannot be controlled by 
those who are in charge of the movement, it may be a 
question for them whether, in the interest of the movement 
itself, it is not wise to suspend civil disobedience. 

I must not presume to lay down the law from this 
distance,^ but I do feel from the evidence before me that 
the leaders would incur ^ve risk if they allowed students 
to think that their violence would help the movement, 
or tlmt it is secretly liked by the leaders. 

* Gandhi}! was at the time at Mardan (N. W. F. P.). 



THE TRAVANCORE AMNESTY 


*‘It is to be hoped that, in order to make the amnesty fruitful 
and peace permanent, it will be followed up by the appointment 
of a committee of inquiry into past events, and another into 
the nature of responsible government to be granted under the 
aegis of the Maharaja.” 

I tender my congratulations to His Highness, Her 
Highness and the Dewan for the general amnesty granted 
to civil disobedience prisoners in Travancore on the 
Maharaja’s birth-day. It is to be hoped that, in order to 
make the amnesty fruitful and peace permanent, it will be 
followed up by the appointment of a committee of in¬ 
quiry into past events, and another into the nature of 
responsible government to be granted under the aegis of 
the Maharaja. 

There remain still allegations against the Dewan. 
I would repeat my suggestion for withdrawal. With¬ 
drawal need not mean ^sbelief in their truth by the au¬ 
thors. They should withdraw in the higher interest. 
The case for responsible government must not be mixed 
up with the allegations which pale into insignificance 
compared to the question of the transference of power 
into the hands of the people. 



ADVICE TO TRAVANCORE STATE CONGRESS 


“An instrument of permanent value is a constructive pro¬ 
gramme. The employment of civil disobedience has well- 
defined limitations and requires suspension as the occasion 
demands.” 

Having obtained the permission of the President of 
the Travancore State Congress, I am now able to tell 
the public what advice I gave the deputation that saw me 
on November 13 and 14. I told them that their cause 
would be damaged by persistence in the charges against 
the Dewan, and that the question was not one of the truth 
or otherwise of the charges. It was one of political in¬ 
sight. Allegations were made that the struggle was per¬ 
sonal. The demand for responsible government made it 
impersonal and raised it to a high level. I could not be 
a party to the conduct of a struggle which must engage 
and exhaust time and energy in pursuit of a personal rnatter 
to the exclusion of the most important one of Swaraj. 
If they concentrated on the allegations, responsible 
government was bound to recede into the background. 

Though my conviction about the correctness of my 
advice was unshaken, the members were to be guided 
by their own, if it coriflicted with mine, for the burden of 
conducting the struggle rested on them. I also told them 
that if violence continued, no matter how it occurred, 
they were boxind to suspend civil disobedience; for viol¬ 
ence on the part of the public, even though instigated, 
showed that the State Congress iiifluence was not adequate. 
This in no way meant suspension of the struggle. It 
UMant merely a dbange of the emphasis on the instru¬ 
ments. An instrument of permanent value was a cons- 
tractive programme. The employment of civil disobe- 
md well-defined limitations and required sus- 
|>eti8ion as the occasion demanded. 



TRAVANCORE 


“I claim to be and have always been above partisanship. 

I know no distinction between Christians and non-Christians in 
terms of politics. I do in terms of religion, and then, too, 

I hold the Christian religion and the other religions in the 
same respect as my own.” 

A Travancore Christian friend writes : 

‘‘There is a great misunderstanding about you among the Chris¬ 
tian circles of Tra van core, that you are absolutely against the 
interests of Christians, and this has originated since you have be¬ 
gun to insist on the withdrawal of the memorial to the Maharaja. 
The trend of public opinion, as has been expressed to me by many 
friends, is something like this: 

“By the influence of the Travancore Maharani and Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, you are wrongly made to understand that the 
present movement in Travancore is only a rising of the Christians 
for absolute supremacy over the Hindus of Travancore. It is 
with this impression in the background of your mind that you arc 
to-day working against the Travancore movement, insides, 
due to the famous temple entry proclamation. Sir C. P. Rama¬ 
swami Aiyar has done a great service to the Hindu community 
as a whole, and, therefore, you want to save him from any blemish 
and personal charges, whatever be his shortcomings. It is with 
this end in view, mat you are so strongly pressing the State Con¬ 
gress to withdraw the memorial. Otherwise, there is no reason 
why you should adopt one policy for Rajkot and another for 
Travancore. For, in the case of Rajkot, Valla bhbhai Patel and many 
others have made so many personal charges against the Dewan, and 
recently Vallabhbhai even threatened to start another fight for 
the removal of the present Dewan, and you simply approve of all 
this. While in the case of Travancore, even though it is absolutely 
impossible for you to understand the situation on the spot, being 
so far off, you simply dictate terms on the memorial questions 
and keep mum over all the unjust actions of the Government* 
Even after the memorial has been withdrawn, the leaders are kept 
in prison and arrests are being continued in large numbers, and 
people are terrorized all over the State, even though the move-* 
ment is almost dead. All this you view in silence, without uttering 
a word. This is a further evidence of your partiality in siditig 
with the Travancore Gk>vernment.” 
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Similar communications, more strongly worded, 
have also been received by me. It might cleat the atmos¬ 
phere a little if I answer the charges. My conscience is 
quite clear. I_ claim that in no other State movement have 
I taken so much interest as in the Travancore movement, 
for the simple reason that I was pressed to do so by Shri 
G. Ramachandran who belongs to the Sabarmati Ashrama 
and in whose wisdom, courage, sincerity and non-viol¬ 
ence I have very great faith. He threw himself into the 
struggle after receiving my consent. He had told me that 
there were all sections interested in the struggle. It was 
at his instance that I requested Shrimati Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur to go to Travancore and do what was possible by 
way of negotiation. 

I have been against the mixing up of the struggle for 
responsible government with the charges against the 
Dewan. But I have been equally insistent that the leaders 
need not withdraw them unless they realized the sound¬ 
ness of my advice, for they had to bear the brunt of public 
opposition, if there was any. They could not do so, 
unless they could speak with conviction. I told them, 
too, that they would be justified in prosecuting the char¬ 
ges, if they made the dismissal the oMy issue, as they well 
might. But if they insisted on responsible government, 
there was no meaning in proceeding with the charges. 
It would divide the coimtry’s attention, and, in the event 
of prosecution, their time and resources would be em¬ 
ployed in proving the charges. Whereas, if they got res¬ 
ponsible government, whi<^ they were bound to, if they 
were united and strong in their faith in non-violence and 
truth, they would have control over all the Dewans, pre¬ 
sent and future. The charges have been withdrawn, 
therefore, only because the leaders, as I see from the 
acting President’s statement just received by me, were 
fully convinced of the advisability of with^awing the 
charges. 

The comparison with Rajkot is ignorant. I never 
^ded the movement there. There was no occasion 
tor my guidance. The Sardar was in no need of it. If 
he needra it, it was always at his disposal. There was 
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no question there of dismissal of the Dewan. The Sardar 
resolutely refused to have anything to do with the charges, 
if the fight was to be for responsible government. Of 
course, all sorts of people who opposed the struggle came 
under his lash, but that was wholly different from making 
dismissal of an official a plank in the struggle. 

And, my guidance in the Travancore struggle has 
never been lacking. But the critics should understand 
that I am not conducting the struggle. I advise when I 
am referred to. Nor need all my advice and all my 
work be before the public gaze. Much of my work is 
behind the curtain. It is not, therefore, secret. I have 
nothing to hide. But many things need to be done silently, 
even secretly (in the right sense of the word), in the inter¬ 
est of the cause. 

Lastly, let my critics understand that I am not in¬ 
terested in the present Dewan retaining his office. If I 
have been in correspondence with the Dewan, it has been 
only for the sake of the cause, pleading for justice. And 
as for the Maharani, I have never been in correspondence 
with Her Highness throughout the struggle. I claim 
to be and have always been above partisanship. I know 
no distinction between Christians and non-Qiristians in 
terms of politics. I do in terms of religion, and then, 
too, I hold the Christian religion and the other religions 
in the same respect as my own. 



WHY THE WITHDRAWAL 


“Apparently, there may be no connection between cons¬ 
tructive work and non-violence; but there is an internal 
logic connecting the two, when construcdve work is taken 
up as a part of a non-violence programme.” 

The following is the substance of the talk Gandhiji gave to 
the deputationists that waited on him on Nov. 15, 1938 at Segaon 
in connection with his advice to the Travancore State Congress 
to withdraw the personal allegations against the Dewan and to 
suspend the civil disobedience movement for the time being : 

I have received reports that there has been violence 
on a considerable scale in Travancore. On the other 
hand, I have received wires from the State Congress dicta¬ 
tors saying that there has been no violence whatever for 
which they can be held responsible, that whatever viol¬ 
ence there has been was instigated by the authorities. It 
has been alleged, too, that there has been secret endorse¬ 
ment of violence by the State Congress pe^le, though 
they are not directly responsible for it. What I say is 
that if there has been mob violence, by whomsoever 
wrought, it shows that the State Congress has not ac¬ 
quired sufficient control over the masses. In that case, 
civil disobedience has to be suspended, even as was done 
by me more than once. I admit, you were behind the 
prison bars when most of the alleged cases of violence 
took place. I appreciate also the ract that you did not 
get a chance of educating the masses into discipline. I 
entirely endorse your view that the fight should not be 
merely to wrest a few concessions from the authorities, 
but tot establishing real responsible government. But 
all that, to my mind, makes out a case for doing more 
Spade-work among ^e masses. You must build from 
below. 

You tell me that you regard the removal of the De- 
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wan would help your movement as he is the chief obstacle 
in your way. If you persist in the charges, you must 
be prepared to prove them. But, in my opinion, it will 
have the inevitable result of pushing the question of res¬ 
ponsible government into the background by bringing 
to the fore a purely personal issue. I call that playing 
the enemy’s game. And you would give the wrong lead 
to the people. I do not want you to withdraw the alle¬ 
gations because they are not true, if you believe in them. 
I want those allegations to be withdrawn, because you 
have a far bigger issue at stake. The greater includes the 
less. Removal of the Dewan by itself would not ^ive 
you responsible government. A clever Dewan might 
choose to slip out and remain in the background till the 
storm has blown over and, in the meantime, use a substi¬ 
tute to crush the movement. Such things have happen¬ 
ed before and will happen again. On the other h^d, 
responsible government includes the power to dismiss 
ministers according to the popular will. You can, there¬ 
fore, say, without abating an iota from your charges, that 
you do not want to dissipate your energy by pursuing 
these charges. There are the two alternatives before 
you, both of them perfectly legitimate. You have to 
make your choice. You should know best the psycho¬ 
logy of your people. It may be such that the fight can be 
best conducted through the agitation to remove the De¬ 
wan. Personally, when I weigh the pros and eons of 
the matter, I feel like saying you should swallow the bitter 
cup and concentrate on getting the reins of power into 
your hands. 

But whatever the decision about the allegations, 
I would advise you not to restart dvil disobedience just 
now. You should put your own house in order. If 
you keep unadulterated non-violence at the back of your 
minds, you would not say : ‘Let us take time by the forcr 
lock, and now that there is all this energy bubbling forth, 
let us consolidate our ^ains.* You would not capture 
power by madly frittetmg away the energy generated. 
That way lies danger. You will, if you follow that, onfy 
pave the way for the political schemers who may 
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the situation for furthering their own designs. I would, 
therefore, ask you to go slow, steadily gathering all the 
threads into your hands. You should become a homo¬ 
geneous and disciplined mass by undergoing training in 
constructive work and non-violence. You may not take 
another forward step without canvassing public opinion 
inside and outside Travancore first. 

Apparently, there may be no connection between 
constructive work and non-violence; but there is an in¬ 
ternal logic connecting the two, when constructive work 
is taken up as a part of a non-violence programme. The 
National Flag, for instance, was conceived as a symbol of 
unity, purity and non-violence. It is the place that we 
have given it in our non-violence programme that gives it 
its significance and importance; by itself, it has no virtue. 
In prosecuting your constructive programme, you must 
always keep the background of non-violence before your 
mind. 

Then, I should ask students to remain apart from the 
civil disobedience part of the struggle, and should not 
carry on any propaganda in their midst. It is not proper 
to ask students of school-going age to do such work. 
It is a sign of weakness. It is like asking children to 
undergo suffering for their parents. 

But the students can and ought to take part in the 
struggle by becoming adepts in (Markka and other items 
in the constructive programme, as the Chinese students 
are doing while the fight against Japan is going on. The 
Chinese students are working to preserve the essentials 
of Chinese culture through their programme of New 
Education. They are helping to create a national spirit, 
which will remain unsubdued irrespective of the fortunes 
of the Chinese arms on the battle-field. 

The Satyagraha struggle in British India had two 
aspects, non-violent non-co-operation with the Govern¬ 
ment and co-operation among the people themselves. 
Both these aspects should constantly be kept before the 
mind’s eye. The constructive programme tmt I have set 
before j^ou necessitates perfect co-operation among all 
ihe sections. You will, merefore, go among the Pidayas 
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and the Pariahs, fraternize -with them and appeal to them 
as fellow-countrymen and equals to come out and take 
their due share in the sacred fight along with the Brah¬ 
mans, Ezhwas, Christians and others. You must all be¬ 
come one. You dare not leave out or antagonize a single 
section or community without stultifying yourselves and 
damaging your fight. 

Then, there is the prohibition work. You would not 
picket just now, but you would visit the drunkards in 
their homes and strive with them. Even if you do not 
succeed in producing immediate tangible results, it will 
put your struggle on a moral plane and add strength and 
momentum to it. 

Travancore people, both men and women, are so 
simple in their habits. They wear white and need very 
Httle cloth to protect them against the elements. They 
can easily produce all the Khadi they need. Travancore 
need not import a single yard of cloth or even Khadi from 
outside. This means that there should be a spinning- 
wheel in every home. 

And Khadi should be linked with liberty. All the 
time you are spinning, you would think not in terms of 
your own requirements, but in terms of the requirements 
of the nation. You wiU say: ‘I want to clothe the whole 
nation that is naked and I must do it non-violently.’ Each 
time you draw a thread, say to yourselves: “We are 
drawing the thread of Swaraj.’* Multiply this picture 
million-fold, and you have freedom knocking at your 
doors. 



TRAVANCORE 


“It is surely late in the day to talk of Hindu States and Mus¬ 
lim States. And what is the test ? Is Kashmir a Hindu 
State because a Hindu Prince happens to rule a territory 
which has an overwhelming majority of Muslims as its in¬ 
habitants ? Or, is Hyderabad with its overwhelming Hindu 
population a Muslim State, because a Muslim Prince rules their 
destiny ? I regard this kind of talk as a libel on national¬ 
ism.” 

Though I have been apparently silent about Ttavan- 
core, the workers may rest assured that I have not been 
neglectful. Sometimes, silence is more telling than speech. 
All I am free to say is that I have been usefully silent. I 
am sorry that all has not gone well. I had hoped that 
when the State Congress withdrew the allegations against 
the Dewan, things would run smooth and the movement 
• for responsible government would be allowed full play. 
But the bulletin, reproduced elsewhere,’ shows that there 
is no such luck for the Travancoreans. The unseating 
of 19 prominent members of the Travancore Assembly 
seems to be vindictive. Have they done anything dis¬ 
honourable ? Not that I know of. 

I have before me a letter describing the ill-treatment 
of Shrimati Akkamma Cherian, a political prisoner. 
If what she declared in court is true, her treatment was 
surely disgraceful. She is a cultured woman. She gave 
up the headmistress-ship of a school in order to join the 
struggle for liberty. It hurts one to think that in an ad¬ 
vanced State like Travancore, which boasts an enlight¬ 
ened Prince, an equally enlightened Maharani, his mother, 
and an experienced Dewan, liberty is being choked by 
rude repression. 

But another letter tells me that this repression is tak- 


^ Omitted. 
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ing place in the name of Hinduism and for the sake of 
saving a Hindu State 1 It has been suggested that the idea 
is to repress the Christians who are playing a prominent 
part in the struggle for freedom. 

It is surely late in the day to talk of Hindu States and 
Muslim States. And what is the test ? Is Kashmir a 
Hindu State because a Hindu Prince happens to rule a 
territory which has an over-whelming majority of Mus¬ 
lims as its inhabitants ? Or, is Hyderabad with its over¬ 
whelming Hindu population a Muslim State because a 
Muslim Prince rules their destiny ? I regard this kind 
of talk as a libel on nationalism. Is India a Christian 
State because a Christian king rules over her destiny ? 
But if India is Indian, no matter who rules, the States are 
also Indian, no matter who happens to be the ruler. And 
the present Rulers and their successors will rule only by 
the grace of an awakened people. The awakening that 
has taken place has come to stay. Every day quickens the 
pace. The Rulers and their advisers may succeed for the 
time being in suppressing the spirit of the people. They 
will never succeed in killing it. To succeed would be to 
kill the spirit of the people of India. Is any one in India. 
so short-sighted as to feel that Independence is not com¬ 
ing soon ? And is it possible to conceive that an Inde¬ 
pendent India will for one moment tolerate repression in 
any single spot, be it ever so big or ever so small ? There 
is room, in my conception of an Independent India, for 
States with Princes as constitutional trustees, as in Aundh.^ 
There is room for Englishmen as fellow-servants of the 
people, never as masters. Therefore, the only way in 
which the Princes can live in a free In^a is for mem now 
to recognize the time spirit, bow to it and act accordingly. 
Let it be the boast of the Hindu Prince, his Hindu momer 
and their Hindu Dewan that they were not afraid of their 
Christian citizens. Supposing there was responsible 
government in Travancore, what could the Christians or 
the Hindus or the Muslims do ? Whoever the le^la* 
tors, they will be responsible to the voters. There is no 


^ See Amdb Krforms —^p. 378 
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room for fear, there is no hitch in the process. But in 
the present repression, there is much to fear and there are 
many hitches. 



TRAVANCORE AGAIN 


**Satyagrahay if it is the greatest force in the world, requires 
also the capacity for the greatest suffering with a heart with¬ 
out anger or malice. Whilst it is right to publish the news 
about the doings of the oppressor, there must be infinite 
patience for endless suffering and yet a burning faith in the 
ultimate success of truth/’ 

I take the following from Shri Ramachandran’s letter 
to Rajkumari Amrit Kaur : 

**1 know there is nothing we can expect unless we burn ourselves 
out peacefully and truthfully for the cause for which we stand. 
You must have seen how at the last meeting of the Working 
Q)mmittee of the State Congress, we laid down a time-limit of 
six weeks before commencing a programme of civil resistance. 
God is witness that we are anxious for peace. But there has been 
no enquiry into shootings which took place in nine places. Many 
lawyers convicted during the last campaign have been debarred 
from practising for two years. 19 members of the State Congress 
party in the Legislature have been disqualified just on the eve of 
the present session now sitting. Government had ample time to 
notify disqualification earlier and order re-elections in time. Now 
19 constituencies remain unrepresented. Fines have not been 
refunded. Confiscated property has not been returned. Cancel¬ 
lation of newspaper licences remains intact. One would have 
thought that the birth-day amnesty would include all these. In¬ 
stead, a systematic attempt has been made to destroy the State 
Congress volunteer organization under another iniquitous regu¬ 
lation brought into force for that specific purpose. Just now, 
there are over 200 political prisoners. Many respectable people 
have been arrested under section 90 meant for security proceedings 
against goondas. Fresh accommodation has been added in the 
central jail. Over 1,000 special police have been recruited from 
among bad elements at the astounding monthly salary of Rs. 5. 
Can anything beat that ? And as though the Travancore police 
cannot be trusted to do the dirty work, numerous police cons¬ 
tables have been recruited from outside Iravancore. The 
Government’s policy of repression has gone on unabated, without 
fuss and without precipitating a fronts battle. That is why we 
feel compelled to lay down a time-limit of six weeks. I wMi you 
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to study carefully the papers I have sent to Bapu—specially, the 
two resolutions we passed at the last meeting of the Working Com¬ 
mittee. I am oppressed with the idea that Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar’s policy will create a gulf between the Ruler and the 
people.” 

I have refrained from giving in these columns the 
resolutions and the preface referred to in the letter. It 
is well for the reader to have these before him to enable 
him to judge what the State Congress is doing. They 
win be found elsewhere in this issue.^ 

The documents make painful reading. What has 
happened since the amnesty has robbed it of the grace 
that should accompany generous amnesties, as this one 
on the birth-day of the Maharaja was claimed to be. It 
was a spontaneous gesture. After-events seem to sug¬ 
gest that it was no gesture of generosity, but that it was 
a part of the tactics adopted by the authorities to aUay the 
agitation that was rising against the Travancore Durbar 
and to divide the people in Travancore. If the informa¬ 
tion given by Shri Ramachandran is correct, the second 
object has not been gained and the first was partly 
acmeved. For, the Indian Press was inclined to believe, 
after the release of prisoners, that the fight was over. 

I would love to think that there was no sinister mo¬ 
tive behind the partial amnesty. If so, it seems to me to 
be quite easy to conciliate the State Congress, unless 
crushing, not conciliation, is the aim of the authorities. 
Let the amnesty be completed and a Reforms Committee 
be appointed in consultation with the State Congress, 
and peace between the Prince and the people is assured. 

But there may be no such good fortune either for 
the people or the Prince. In that case, the State Con¬ 
gressmen should remember that satyagraba, if it is the grea¬ 
test force in the world, requires also the capacity for the 
greatest suffering with a heart without anger or malice, 
whilst it is right to publish the news about the doings 
of the oppressor, there must be infinite patience for end¬ 
less suffering and yet a burning faith in the ultimate 

‘Omitted. 
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success of truth. 

It is well that the Congress has fixed upon a six weeks' 
limit. But if it is found that six weeks are not enough 
for ensuring non-violence, as far as it is humanly possible, 
and for also ensuring continuity of constructive work, 
there would be no shame but additional credit in t akin g 
further postponement. If thoughtless persons and un¬ 
kind critics regard such postponement as a sign of weak¬ 
ness, the fighters need not mind such imputations. After 
all, the soldier knows when to stay his hand and when to 
move on. He knows that often there is action in so- 
called inaction, and imprudent action is worse than real 
inaction. And weak is not he who is so called, but he 
who feels that he is weak. Let the members of the Work¬ 
ing Committee realize that the technique of non-violent 
action requires general and effective control over forces 
of violence, no matter how or by whom instigated. If 
and when the struggle is resumed, I hope that, in answer 
to my wires, I wM not be told that the State Congress 
is not responsible for .violence if it breaks out. Does not 
responsible government mean that the people, instead of a 
dictator appointed by a Paramount Power, are responsible 
for all the acts of the people ? Let them realize that if 
violence breaks out on any appreciable scale, it might, very 
probably, will be a call for another suspension, even as 
there was suspension in Bardoh, though violence broke 
out in far-off Chauri Chaura. 



TRAVANCORE 


“The first indispensable condition precedent to any civil 
resistance is that there should be surety against any outbreak 
of violence, •whether on the part of those who are identified 
with civil resistance or on the part of the general public.” 

Shown the report about the Trai’ancore State Congress 
having resolved on reviving civil resistance on March 25, Gandhiji 
remarked ; 

Having been out of touch with eveiything since 
my leaving Segaon, that is nearly a fortnight, I do not 
feel competent to give decisive opinion upon the pending 
resumption of civil resistance in Travancore. But I have 
no difficulty in stating certain general principles. The 
first indispensable condition precedent to any civil resis¬ 
tance is that there should be surety against any outbreak 
of violence, whether on the part of those who are identi¬ 
fied with civil resistance or on the part of the general 
public. It would be no answer, in the case of an outbreak 
of violence, that it was instigated by the State or other 
agencies hostile to civil resisters. It should be obvious 
that civil resistance cannot flourish in an atmosphere of 
violence. This does not mean that the resources of a 
satyaffahi have come to an end. Ways other than civil 
disobedience should be found out. The second condi¬ 
tion is that disobedience should not be destructive, /.e., 
harmful to the country. The laws to be picked up, there¬ 
fore, should be those which are harmful to the people, or 
laws whose breach will not harm the people but are likely 
merely to make mote work for the authorities. Thirdly, 
it must be a movement in which the largest number of 
people can take part. Fourthly, students should not be 
Waited or allowed to take part in civil resistance. There 
^ould be no secrecy. Qvil resisters must conform to the 
ixdniraum requirements that may be laid down for the 
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sake of discipline or otherwise. 

Asked why he asked students to come out of colleges and 
schools in 1921 and participate in Non-co-operation^ and wly 
he was opposed to students* participation in the movement now, 
Gandhiji explained that the position then was different. He 
asked students to empty colleges etc., by way oj non-co-operation. 
The moment a student comes out of college, he becomes a citis^en 
when he is free to participate in the movement. He would have 
no quarrel if students leave colleges altogether and participate 
in the movement. 



READ THE SIGNS 


“I ask the Princes and their advisers to read the signs of the 
times and march with them. They may succeed by frightful 
measures in sending for a time the freedom movement under¬ 
ground, but they will never be able to crush it altogether.” 

I observe that Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar had no 
better use for the two Travancore stalwarts, Shri Thanu 
Pillai and Shri Ramachandran, than to send them to prison. 
They will give a good account of themselves in prison, as 
they have done outside. But I cannot congratulate the 
Travancore Durbar on their action. 

When I was in Rajkot, I had seen Sir C. P. Rarna- 
swami Aiyar’s statement in condemnation of what he was 
pleased to term outside interference. May the Princes 
summon whatever outside assistance they may choose, 
and not the people ? There is no restriction on the out¬ 
side help the Princes may take. The popular party has 
put many voluntary restrictions on such help. After all, 
what am I doing except to give advice as an expert in the 
science of satja^aha ? By doing so, I promote the spirit 
of non-violence and the cause of peace. The connection 
between the people of the States and of the so-called 
British India is organic, vital and indissoluble. There is 
no such connection between the Princes, who are and 
who pride themselves on being independent of one an¬ 
other. The common tie between them is that of subser¬ 
vience to the Paramount Power, without whose permis¬ 
sion, implied or explicit, they cannot move a blade of 
grass. 

But the Paramount Power itself growingly lives on 
the will of the nation, including the people of the States. 
If the nation realizes that it can develop invincible strength 
through truth and non-violence, the Paramount Power 
will be voluntarily replaced by ^e power of the people. 
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It, thetefote, seems to me that Sit C. P. Ramaswami and 
those Dewans, who think like him, are bad advisers of 
their Princes and ill serve them. The effort to ignore the 
Congress and Congress workers and to prevent its natural 
influence working in the States, is like that of a child who 
by the little palm of his right hand tries to stop an onrush- 
ing flood. This attempt to stifle the legitimate aspirations 
of the people of the States, surely sows seeds of bitterness 
on the one hand between the people of the States and 
their Princes to whom they want to be loyal, and on the 
other, between the Princes and the Congress which wants 
to help them if it is allowed to do so. 

I ask the Princes and their advisers to read the signs 
of the times and march with them. They may succeed 
by frightful measures in sending for a time the freedom 
movement under-ground, but they will never be able to 
crush it altogether. I venture to think also that the Para¬ 
mount Power will have to shed their nervousness and 
over-cautiousness. If they owe a duty to the Princes, 
surely they owe an equal duty to their people. The 
days when the people could be ignored are gone. 

If the Princes will not listen, let the Paramount Power 
tell them in plain terms that they may not expect the latter*s 
assistance in suppressing their people. The Paramount 
Power, who draw Ministers in many Provinces from the 
Congress, may not sit still when neighbouring States 
heap insults upon the Congress. It is an anomaly that 
demands quick handling. 

To the people of Travancore, I suggest that the cause 
has benefited by the premature arrests of the two stal¬ 
warts. The benefit can only accrue if they will use the 
arrests wisely. If there is the slightest risk of violence 
breakinjg out, let there be no demonstration by way of 
processions and the like. Let them all devote themselves 
to constructive work. The date of launching out upon 
civil disobedience must not be anticipated. K I am to 
continue to advise, let me study the situation and let them 
await my opinion before resuming civil disobedience. 
Civil disobedience is but a minor of satya^aha. Let 
the people, including the most illiterate and the down- 
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trodden, be knit in a common bond by silent service. In 
this work, even the students can take their due share. Let 
the satyagrahis remember that haste is waste. Their free¬ 
dom was assured when they took the solemn vow of fight¬ 
ing for it through truth and non-violence, that is, through 
enhghtened 'and disciplined self-suffering. For, I know 
that they will never go back upon their vow. 



SUSPEND CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


saiyagrahi is indifferent whether it is civil disobedience 
or some other phase of the struggle to which he is called* 
Nor does he mind if, in the middle of the civil disobedience 
march, he is called upon to halt and do something else. He 
must have faith that it is all for the best/* 

I have had long chats with Shri Phillipose about the 
situation in Ttavancore. I have also carefully studied the 
resolution of the last Working Conimittee of the State 
Congress and the well-thought-out elaborate plan of 
action to be taken aU over Travancore, together with 
great precautions embodied in it to ensure non-violence. 
I have also read the telegram received by Shri Phillipose 
wherein he is told that if civil disobedience is further 
suspended, there will be much heart-burning and dis¬ 
appointment. 

But, after having weighed the pros and cons, I have 
come to the conclusion that it will be in the interest of 
the cause not to start civil disobedience on March 25, and 
to suspend it till I advise resumption. 

In satjagraha, there is no such thing as disappoint¬ 
ment or heart-burning. The struggle always goes on 
in some shape or other till the goal is reached. A satya- 
grahi is indifferent whether it is civil disobedience or some 
other phase of the struggle to which he is called. Nor 
does he mind if, in the middle of the civil disobedience 
march, he is called upon to halt and do something else. 
He must have faith that it is all for the best. My own 
experience hitherto has been that each suspension has 
found the people better equipped for the fight and for 
control over forces of violence. Therefore, in advising 
suspension, I dismiss from my mind the fear that it may 
lead to desertion and disbelief. If it does, I should not 
feel sorry, for it would be to me a sign that the deserters 
did not know what satyaffaba was, and the movement 
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\ras better without those who did not know what they 
were doing. 

The reasons that have prompted me to tender this 
advice are these : If it is true that the Travancore Durbar 
have drafted untrained, raw men as police in order to strike 
terror among satyagrahis, it behoves the satjagrahis not to 
tempt the Durbar whilst suspension is a possibility. In 
view of the inhumanities which I believe have been per¬ 
petrated in various States, I am myself thinking out a new 
orientation of civil disobedience. I may fail. But if I 
am to succeed at all, I must have the quiet which can be 
produced only by suspension of civil disobedience where¬ 
ver I am guiing it. 

This suspension gives me a chance of mobilizing 
public opinion in favour of the movement for liberty 
in Travancore. It gives also an opportunity to the Tra¬ 
vancore Durbar to reconsider their view of satyag'ahis 
and their demands. 

The Princes are themselves agitated over the tremen¬ 
dous awakening that has taken place among the people 
in the States. Suspension in Travancore and elsewhere 
gives them breathing time and an opportunity of think¬ 
ing out their course of action, free firom the burden of 
dealing with civil resistance. 

Lastly, it is wise to allow the recent Viceregal mes¬ 
sage to the Princes to work itself among them. 

The satya^ahis of Travancore should know, too, 
diat I have advised suspension of civil disobedience in 
Jaipur for similar reasons, and I am likewise holding the 
hands of workers in other States. But I give my assur¬ 
ance to Travancoreans and all concerned that I shall not 
sit idle during suspension, nor shall I be long in coming 
to a final decision, assuming that, in the meanwhile, no 
relief has come in the States in which civil disobedience 
was going on and is under suspension. 



SUSPENSION SHOULD CONTINUE 


‘‘Let the suspension enable the members of the State Con¬ 
gress and the Travancore public in general to realize the 
tremendous implications of non-violence, and I promise that 
its practice in thought, word and deed will hasten the pro¬ 
gress towards their goal as nothing else will,” 

Shri Phillipose has received the following telegram 
from Trivandrum: 

“Arrests continue. Kunju Krishna Pillai and others arrested. 
Kutzitharai Krishna Pillai, President, arrested to-day (24th), Kotah 
nominated President. Inform Gandhiji.” 

I had not expected that arrests would continue even 
after the suspension of civil disobedience. But, of course, 
my expectations need not be fulfilled. Suspension was 
advised for reasons publicly stated by me. If Travan¬ 
core authorities consider it necessary to continue arrests, 
satjagrahis may not complain. Civil disobedience gives 
cause for arrest, or makes some action by the authorities 
necessary. Therefore, as a rule, suspension, without any 
previous understanding with the State, is generally follow¬ 
ed not only by discontinuance of arrests, but even by dis¬ 
charge of those convicted for disobedience. If the 
Trivandrum wire is correct, authorities in Travancore 
have adopted an unexpected course. Their action need 
not perturb or perplex satyagrahis. Suspension should 
still continue. I have no doubt that such attests will 
help the popular cause more than if civil disobedience was 
continued, assuming, of course, that there was no cause 
for arrests other than that arrested persons were satyag^abis. 
Since suspension has been declared, I hold it to be un¬ 
necessary to appoint ^ President instead of one arrested. 
The object of appointing successive Presidents, in place 
of those arrested, no longer subsists. There must be a 
provision in the ordioaty constitution oi the State Cong- 
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ress for conduct of business in the absence of the 
President. 

I am painfully conscious of the fact that satyag^ahis 
were unprepared for the exigency created by my advice. 
Ixt them console themselves, if they can, by the fact that 
though they may not just now appreciate or vmderstand 
what may to them appear to be a new technique, it has 
been advised by one who claims to know the science of 
satyagraha. It calls for infinite patience and boundless 
faith in its efficacy. Everything comes right for those 
who watch, wait and pray. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have seen the official 
reaction to suspension. An Associated Press message says 
that official opinion seems to be that civil disobedience 
is neither given up, nor even suspended. If there was 
any ground for suspicion, it should be dispelled by the 
State Congress’ second President, Shri N. Shrikrishna 
Pillai, who, according to another Associated Press mes¬ 
sage, says : 

“Civil disobedience has been suspended at the instance of Mahat- 
maji and it will be resumed only with his sanction, whatever time 
it may take. My instruction to the country is that the State 
Congress workers should preach the technique of non-violence 
(as mfferent from non-violent direct action) to the masses as well 
as the message of Khadi and Swadeshi. The State Congress, as it 
stands at present, does not contemplate any direct action with¬ 
out command from Mahatmaji. I know that picketing of liquor 
shops is not breaking of any law and it is not prohibited by 
Government. Yet, fearing trouble and misunderstanding, we 
ate not launching even that.” 

This emphatic statement puts the matter beyond 
any suspicion. I am hoping that civil resisters, who 
were eagerly looking forward to the resumption of civil 
disobedience, will conform to the letter and the spirit of 
the presidential instructions and thus show that if they 
understood what ‘disobedience’ was, they understood 
equally well what ‘civil’ meant. 

I am convinced that much of our trouble has arisen 
from our not putting due emphasis in out actions on the 
implications of the word ‘civil’ which is the very opposite 
of criminal, uncivil and violent. Let the suspension en- 
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able the members of the State Congress and the Travan- 
core public in general to realize the tremendous implica¬ 
tions of non-violence, and I prornise that its practice in 
thought, word and deed will hasten the progress towards 
their goal as nothing else will. 



THE STATES 


‘Totent and active non-violence cannot be cultivated unless the 
candidate goes through the necessary stages which require 
a lot of plodding.” 

A clear understanding of the suspension of civil 
disobedience in the States is necessary, if the people are 
to reap the full benefit of it. One result—^not unexpected 
—seems to have been that some States have stiffened 
their attitude and are resorting to repression they had not 
perhaps thought of before suspension. Where this hap¬ 
pens, there is no cause for losing heart. Repression 
itself affords a training in satyagraha^ even as an unsought 
war affords a training for the soldier. Satjag^ahis should 
discover the causes of repression. They will find that 
repressed people are easily frightened by the slightest 
show of force, and are unprepared for suffering and self- 
sacrifice. This is, then, the time for learning the first 
lessons of satyap'aha. Those who know anything of this 
matchless force should teach their neighbours to bear re- 
|>ression not weakly and helplessly, but bravely and know- 
mgly. Thus, for example, a State declares an association 
ille^. The members may submit either because of fear 
of punishment or knowingly, because they do not yet 
wish to offer civil disobedience. In the latter case, they 
husband their energy and develop the will to resist non- 
violently. Individual members of the association will 
stiU carry on activities that may not be regarded as in them¬ 
selves illegal. They will also carry on constitutional 
agitation to secure legal recognition for their organiza¬ 
tion. And if, in spite of voluntarily working within the 
four comers of the local laws, workers are arrested or 
otherwise ill-treated, they woidd cheerfully submit to the 
sufferings involved. So doing, they will examine them¬ 
selves whether they bear any ill-ti^ or anger towards 
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their persecutors, they will ask themselves whether they 
feel the presence of God as their true Helper and Guide 
in their difficulties. Indeed, such training, if properly 
and persistently taken, will generate in the learners a 
power of calm non-violent resistance which in itself will 
become invincible and, therefore, may render further 
effort by way of civil disobedience wholly unnecessary, 

I am afraid I must plead guilty to being over-confi¬ 
dent and hasty in launching previous civil disobedience 
campaigns, ISlo harm seems to have accrued to the 
country because I had always my hand on the pulse of the 
country and, thank God, had no hesitation in retracing the 
step taken, if I scented danger or discovered an error of 
judgment or calculation. This much harm must, how¬ 
ever, be admitted. The people having become used to 
laxity about previous preparation, now find it irksome 
to conform to the strictness in the observance of the un¬ 
exciting rules of preparation. And yet, they are much the 
most important part of satjag'aha training. Potent and 
active non-violence cannot be cultivated unless the candi¬ 
date goes through the necessary stages which require a 
lot of plodding. If, however, I have succeeded in show¬ 
ing that repression, if properly understood, evokes na¬ 
tural and spontaneous resistance in a satyag^ahi, perhaps, 
this knowledge will role the constructive effort and me 
waiting of their seeming insipidity. Indeed, the fact that 
these things appear insipid betrays want of appreciation 
of satyagraha and the beauty and efficacy of non-violence. 
In other words, the spirit of satyagraha has not sunk deep 
and violence still lurks, even though unconsciously, in 
the seeker’s breast. 

I hope, therefore, that repression, wherever it is re¬ 
sorted to, will not depress the repressed people, but will 
accelerate the pace of the constructive effort. It is neces¬ 
sary, so far as it is possible, to convince the powers that 
be of our absolutely non-violent intention. Sudi con¬ 
viction is half the battle won. In order to carry this 
conviction home, there must be sufficient curb cm our 
speech and writing, and our actions must be non-violent 
beyond doubt. 



REPRESSION IN TRAVANCORE 


“Let the workers realize that they have one fruit of civil 
resistance in spite of its suspension. They have the privi¬ 
lege of undeserved sufiering. And if they can undergo it 
without malice and anger, they will find themselves nearer their 
goal than hitherto.” 

Shri Phillipose, who is specially with me to keep 
me informed of events in Travancore, has received a 
revealing wire from the President of the Travancore 
State Q)ngress. It appears that though the leaders, who 
were arrested and imprisoned in anticipation of the con¬ 
templated civil disobedience, were released, arrests of 
others on some pretext or another continue. These are 
active, well-known workers. What is worse, special 
police, who are without uniforms and are untrained, are 
reported to be acting like goondas. They break up meet¬ 
ings by creating rowdyism and beating drums. They 
molest parties of workers doing constructive work. 
Thus, a party of ii persons led by Shri Verghese, a 
weU-known lawyer, was brutaUy assaulted in Q^on on 
March 31, and robbed of their cash. Several were serious¬ 
ly injured and are laid up. 

Assuming that the information furnished to me 
is correct, it is a serious reflection on the authorities. 
I can only hope that such repression will die out, if only 
for want of retaliation on the part of the people. Let 
the workers realize that they have one fruit of civil resis¬ 
tance in spite of its suspension. They have the privilege 
of undeserved sufiering. And, if they can undergo it 
without malice and anger, they will find themselves nearer 
their goal than hitherto. At least I have no reason for 
revising hay opinion as to the necessity of suspension. 
Indeed, this thoughtless repression proves the wisdom of 
suspension. 



UNHAPPY TRAVANCORE 

“If the workers can go through the ordeal without losing 
faith or heart and prosecute quietly and resolutely the cons¬ 
tructive programme, Swaraj will come automatically. This 
is a bold statement; some will call it ridiculous. Never¬ 
theless, it comes from the deepest conviction.^^ 

The following is the substantial translation of the 
resolutions passed by the Working Committee of the 
Travancore State Congress in the first week of the month : 

“The Working Committee records its appreciation of the decision 
taken by the Acting President and the Council of Action to suspend 
C. D. pursuant to the advice of Mahatma Gandhi. The Working 
Committee desires to emphasize the need at this juncture for local 
and taluka Committees to concentrate on the constructive work 
and strengthen the organizational side of the movement. 

Reconstruction: All Congress Committees are, therefore, 
directed to continue to work for the spread of KJbadi and Swa-- 
desbi and against the use of alcoholic drinks and tobacco. Each 
taluka committee may also undertake such other rural reconstruc¬ 
tion programme as is particularly suited and is of immediate 
benefit to the taluka, 

^^Khadi: The Working Committee appoints a Sub-Committee 
consisting of Sjts. Elankath Ramakrishna Pillai (convener), G. 
Ramachandran and K. M. Bhoothalingam Pillai to submit an ex¬ 
haustive report on the facilities available in the State for the 
spinning ana weaving of Khadiznd to submit a scheme for the same. 
This Committee is further directed to choose and recommend fur¬ 
ther centres where work can be immediately commenced. 

""^Indigenous Weaving: For the purpose of encouraging indigenous 
weaving (which is an important industry in the State), the Work¬ 
ing Committee constitutes Sjts. R. Shankar (convener), K. S. 
Thangal and M. G. Koshi as a Sub-Committee to submit a scheme 
for the same. 

^^Official Goondaism: The Working Committee views with deep 
concern the rowdyism that is being inspired to suppress the State 
Congress activities. The Committee recalls the hooliganism 
instigated by the police in the State Congress meetings during the 
months of May and June last year. Until the release of poutkal 
prisoners in November last. State Congress meetings were soi^h^ 
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to be prevented either by prohibitory orders or by hooliganism 
or by declaring the State Congress illegal. After the release, 
though numerous meetings were held before the middle of 
January, there were no disturbances whatever. In the meantime, 
the Government began recruiting what is called the Special Police. 
These special ^policemen have no uniform and their pay was fixed 
at Rs. 5 per month. Towards the middle of January 1939, these 
special policemen commenced attending meetings at Neyyattin- 
l^ra and Parur talukas. 

*‘These so-called policemen and the rowdies under them have 
since been endeavouring to break up State Congress meetings. 
On March nth, a dozen drunken rowdies attempted to break up 
a State Congress meeting at Thodupuzha by caterwauling and by 
staging a mock fight among themselves at the meeting. There 
was a repetition of the same disorderly behaviour on the 15 th 
at Kuthattukulam, where the President was stripped naked on 
the platform. On the 19th at Quilon, drunken rowdies broke up a 
State Congress meeting by beating drums and creating other dis¬ 
turbances. On the 20th at Nagercoil, rowdies threw mud on the 
people. On the 22nd at Kuzithura, one of the drunken hooligans 
threatened to stab the President with a knife. On the 25 th at 
Thodupuzah, rowdies brought kerosene oil cans to the meeting 
and began drumming them to the tune of obscene songs. 

*‘Even after announcement on the 22nd of the suspension of 
satyaffaba^ volunteer jathas and meetings for constructive work 
have been subjected to goondaism. On March 30th at Parur, a 
State Congress meeting had to be dispersed owing to rowdyism. 
Even the refreshments that were being taken for the President 
were forcibly snatched away by the rowdies. On April ist at 
Quilon, a constructive work jatba was set upon by rowdies on the 
public road and robbed of their money. The leader of the jatba^ 
Sjt, P. J. Verghese, an advocate, suffered serious injuries. 

^^Exhortation to Workersi Last November, when the political 
prisoners were released, it was believed that we had at least secured 
the liberty to hold public meetings. The present situation, how¬ 
ever, is worse than what existed in August last when the State 
Congress was declared illegal. The Committee deeply appreciates 
the firm faith in non-violence evinced by those who attended the 
recent State Congress meetings. This rowdyism is the result of 
the persistent policy of repression continued by Government 
even after the suspension of satyagraba. Not only is the Govern¬ 
ment unwilling to grant any of the demands of the State Congress, 
but it is conmiuing to arrest State Congress workers on some 
pretext or other, and endeavouring to obstruct even the carrying 
out of the constructive programme of the Congress. Whatever 
be the force of the repression and the extent of rowdyism that the 
Gpvernrnent may release, the State Congress will continue its work 
ftvraiting ftirther instructions from Gwdhiji. While protesting 
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against Ae hooliganism, inspired and encouraged by Ae Govern¬ 
ment, Ae Committee eiAorts Ae people to carry on Ae work of 
Ae Congress wiA courage and wiA non-violence.” 

I would like the workers to realize that events there 
have more than justified suspension of civil disobedience. 
The authorities have provided them with ample oppor¬ 
tunity for the exercise of patience and restraint. They 
have also provided them with opportunity for suflFering 
without civil disobedience. If, therefore, the workers 
can go through the ordeal without losing faith or heart, 
and prosecut"' quietly and resolutely the constructive 
programme, Swaraj will come automatically. This is a 
bold statement; some will call it ridiculous. Neverthe¬ 
less, it comes from the deepest conviction. 

What worries me, however, is the statement in the 
concluding paragraph that “the State Congress will con¬ 
tinue its work awaiting further instructions from Gandhi- 
ji.” This declaration of faith in me is both touching 
and embarrassing. Let the workers know that whilst 
my advice and gxiidance are always at their disposal, I 
have no further instructions to give till new light dawns 
on me. I have prescribed a well-tried remedy. And I 
am quite capable of saying: “Go on repeating it, for 
it is never-failing.” I am not likely easily to advise 
resumption of civil disobedience. There is too much 
violence and untruth in the air to warrant resumption 
anjrwhere. And, in the case of Travancore, as I have 
said, resumption is superfluous. 

With reference to the alleged goondaism by the State, 
the public are bound to put implicit faith in the allega¬ 
tions, unless there is an impartial inquiry made. Surely, 
the mere denial by the authorities, no naatter how often 
repeated, can carry no conviction. Nor will it serve the 
intended purpose if a local whitewashing commission is 
appointed, ^nfidence can be restored and truth brought 
to light only if the in^u^ is made by outside judges of 
unimpeachable impartiality. 



NEW TECHNIQUE IN ACTION^ 


“It wotild not do for a satyagrahi to argue that the approach 
must be mutual. That assumes the existence of the spirit of 
satyagraha in the authorities, whereas satyagraha is offered in 
respect of those who make no claim to be satyagrahis. Hence, 
the first and the last work of a satyagrahi is ever to seek an op¬ 
portunity for an honourable approach.” 

I have had prolonged conversations with Shri Pattam 
Thanu Pillai, Shri Verghese and Shri J. PhiUipose over 
the situation in Travancore. My rich experiences in Raj¬ 
kot show me that civil disobedience in Travancore was 
suspended at the right time. The Rajkot recantation 
teaches me that it is not enough to have withdrawn the 
charges against Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. But it is 
necessary to recognize that Travancoreans have not only 
to reckon with the Maharaja, but also with his 
Dewan. I also observe that several Travancorean critics 
have asserted that suspension has led to greater repres¬ 
sion. These critics do not know that suspension was not 
advised in order to avoid repression, not even in expecta¬ 
tion of its being stopped. It was advised in order to 
avoid popular violence, no matter how caused or by 
whom instigated, if it was instigated. It was also advised 
in order to avoid brutalization of human nature. These 
two objects may be said to have been attained in a fair 
measure. It was also advised in order to pave the way for 
an honourable understanding with the authorities and to 
educate the people in the true way of aUmsa. These ob¬ 
jects have still to be worked for. Here my new light,* 
which I seem to see dimly, enables me to tender a^ce 
which, but for the light, I would perhaps not have been 
able to give with as much confidence as now. 

* See Tbt New Teehmqm —^p. 193. 

• Sec New Ujgit—p. 201. 
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I am convinced that direct negotiation should be 
opened with the authorities. Hitherto, the State G^naess 
people have talked at the authorities and the latter at them. 
The result has been a widening of the gulf between the 
two. It would not do for a satjagrahi to argue that the 
approach must be mutual. That assumes the existence of 
the spirit of satjagraha in the authorities, whereas satya- 
graha is offered in respect of those who make no claim to 
be satjaggahis. Hence, the first and the last work of a 
satyagrahi is ever to seek an opportunity for an honourable 
approach. Now this is impossible so long as the heart is 
steeled against a belief even in the possibility, let alone 
advisability, of such approach. And hitherto, the impos¬ 
sibility has been unquestionably assumed. I have been 
a tacit party to it. I now know better. If the leaders 
have active ahimsa in them, they must cultivate a belief in 
the perfect possibility and necessity of such approach. 
And if they have that belief, the way will surely be open 
to them. In my own person, it is well known, I have al¬ 
ways acted on that principle. 

In making such an approach, it would be necessary 
to lower the key of our note. Our aim must remain 
what it is, but we must be prepared to negotiate for less 
than the whole so long as it is unmistakably of the same 
kind, and has in it inherent possibility of expansion. I 
have found that nowhere, with the only exception of 
Aundh,' are the Princes ready to part with all the power 
in favour of the people. Nor is the Paramount Power 
anxious for the people in the States to receive full res¬ 
ponsible government. If I interpret its mind correctly, 
assuming that an institution can have a mind, it would be 
sorry if any State of importance copied the example of 
Atmdh. But what is most important of all, the States* 
Deople themselves, as a mass, ate nowhere prepared to 
say the price. There is no mistaking the awakening that 
' las taken place in the States. But it is not enough for the 
great purpose to be attained. It will be well to recognize 
this fact. In aiming beyond our capacity, we are U^y 


^ See Aundh Reform —^p. 578. 
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to lose all. I would give much to have in all the States a 
leign of law instead of the reign of a person or persons, 
however well-meaning they may be. I can, then, see my 
way to build up responsible government on that solid 
foundation. .But responsible government, which is only 
a gift without the will and the power of the people behind 
it, will be a mere paper responsibility, hardly worth the 
paper on which it may be printed. 

The second object of suspension is closely related to 
the foregoing. If it is a fact that the atmosphere for 
immediate responsible government among the States is 
not propitious, and that the people are not ready to pay 
the price, it follows that they should have the proper 
training for it. I am not likely, lightly and in the near 
future, to advise mass satjagraha anywhere. There is 
neither adequate training, nor discipline among the people. 
I have not the shadow of a doubt that the people at large 
should pass one or more positive tests. Mere abstention 
from physical violence will not answer our purpose. In 
the centre of this programme of positive tests, I unhesita¬ 
tingly put the spinning-wheel and all it means. If there 
is quick response, this can be a short course. But it may 
well be a long course if the people do not make an enthu¬ 
siastic response. I know no other programme than the 
four-fold constructive programme of 1920. If the people 
do not take it up whole-heartedly, it is proof enough 
for me that they have no ahimsa in them, or not the ahimsa 
of my conception, or say they have no confidence in the 
present leadership. For me, there is no other test but 
what I have ever put before the nation since 1920. The 
new hght tells me that I must not weaken, as 1 ^ve done 
before, in exacting the discipline I have mentioned. I 
can quite clearly see my way to advise civil disobedience 
wherever the conditions mentioned are atimly fulfilled. 
That dvil disobedience will be individual, but in terms 
of ahimsa far more effective than any mass civil dis¬ 
obedience of the past. I must own that the past move- 
tnoits have been more or less tainted. I have no regret 
for them. For I knew no better, then. I had the sense 
imd humility to retrace my steps whenever I discoverol 
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blunders. Hence, the nation has gone forward from 
step to step. But the time has come for a radical diange 
in the direction indicated. 

Thus, my opinion on Travancore has resolved itself 
in the enunciation of my present mental condition and 
its reaction on the Travancore situation. 

To sum up: 

(1) Suspension of mass civil disobedience should be 
indefinite. 

(2) There should be the will among the State Cong¬ 
ress people to open a way to honourable negotiation with 
the authorities. 

(3) There should be no anxiety about those satjagrabis 
who are in prison or new ones. If the spirit of satyagraba 
is rightly assimilated, these imprisonments and disabilities 
should hearten the people. 

(4) The pitch of the immediate demands should be 
lowered, if necessary, in order to quicken the progress 
towards the final goal. 

(5) The condition precedent to any civil disobedience 
is the fulfilment by the general mass of the constructive 
programme as a test, if nothing more, of their coming 
under the discipline of the State Congress. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that it is open to 
the workers to reject my advice. They should adopt it 
only if it appeals to their heads and their hearts, and tallies 
with their own reading of the local situation of which, I 
own, they must be better judges. 



UNFORTUNATE PEOPLE OF TRAVANCORE 


“I mean no offence to the Princes when I say that, generally 
speaking, mey may in a sense be compared to Herr Hitler. 

The difierence is that they have not his dash, energy, resource¬ 
fulness and capacity.” 

An evil fate seems to dog the career of the people 
of Travancore, in so far as they are represented by the 
State Q)ngress. The Congress is composed of some of 
its bravest and most self-sacrificing men. But, unfor¬ 
tunately, there never have been happy relations between 
them and the able Dewan of the State. The charges 
brought against him by the Congress in the preliminary 
stages of the movement for responsible government, 
somehow or other, acerbated the relations, ^e framers 
of the charges, as I happen to know from personal con¬ 
versations with them, honestly believed in them. But 
when I reasoned with them that they were bormd to 
withdraw them if their cause was the attainment of res¬ 
ponsible government, and not the removal of the Dewan 
—a case in which India could not be interested—^they saw 
the wisdom of my advice and promptly acted upon it. 
This cleared the ground for them and made their case un¬ 
assailable. But I feel that the estrangement created by 
the charges between the Dewan and the leaders has per¬ 
sisted. I wish it had been otherwise. Though civil 
disobedience has been discontinued and personal talks bet¬ 
ween the Dewan and the leaders have taken place, cordia¬ 
lity between them has been lacking. On the contrary, 
there has been a ring of distrust about their talks. The 
Dewan has kept himself at a safe distance from the leaders. 
Negotiations after a struggle are generally preceded by 
disoiarge of prisoners and withdrawal of prosecutions 
and removal of other disabilities. In Travancore, these 
things have not happened. Cancellation of lawyers* 
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samds and suspension of elected members of the Assemb¬ 
ly remain. In fact, there is not much sign of an advance 
by the State towards the leaders. And now comes, like 
a bomb-shell, suspension of negotiations for political 
reform. These are the words of the Travancore Com- 
muniquS : 

“For reasons, which must be obvious and which have, for instance, 
influenced the Government of India in their decision regarding the 
Federal negotiations, no conversations can possibly take place 
regarding any constitutional reforms until normal conditions arc 
restored and the position is stablilized.” 

This is followed by the following minatory warning : 

“With reference to the statement to the Press issued by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Travancore State Congress and his letter to the Dewan, 
Government wish to point out that while they do not intend to 
curb or put a check upon ordinary activities of political organi¬ 
zations, and while their ideas are unaltered as to consultations 
with political organizations and leaders as soon as conditions per¬ 
mit, diey cannot possibly allow an organized scheme of agitation 
to be conducted at this juncture, in view of the present situation 
and especially the likelihood of increased unemployment owing to 
war conditions and the public excitement that may be caused by 
the situation regarding food-stufls and other commodities. Such 
a scheme of agitation is bound to give rise to serious repercussions 
and results, and the Government, who have a duty to protect the 
law-abiding inhabitants of the State, cannot possibly take the risks 
involved thereby, nor can they at present devote any attention to 
questions relating to constitutional demands. Government de¬ 
sire to warn the Travancore State Congress and other organhsa- 
tions with similar programme that they will be forced to take steps, 
both under the ordinary law and under the Defence of Travancore. 
Proclamation and Rules, for maintaining normal conditions and 
^ peaceful atmosphere in the State.” 

The reason for suspension of contemplated reform 
is wholly unconvincing. So far as I know, in no State 
has such suspension been thoi^ht necessary. Indeed, 
I venture to suggest that the oS^ of the States to the 
British Government lacks the spirit assumed to be behind 
the aims of the Allies, p/'z-, the saving of democracy for 
the world. The States’ offer, to be consistent with the 
time spirit, has to carry with it the will and the co-opera¬ 
tion of their people. This is clearly impossible, if tike 
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people of the States do not feel that they are partners with 
the Princes in the administration of the States. Viewed 
in this light, the grant to the people of the greatest meastire 
of responsibility, consistent, with their own safety, be¬ 
comes a first and first-class war measure, so far as the 
States are concerned. And, who will say that the people 
of Travancore, where education has for years been given 
to the people on a liberal scale, are not ready for shoidder- 
ing the burden of managing their own affairs ? The res¬ 
ponsibility in large States can mean no more than that of a 
big corporation in the provinces. This suspension of poli¬ 
tical advance in Travancore, on the ground of war, comes 
as a shock and a surprise. What connection political re¬ 
form in the States has with the suspension of Federation 
is not easy to understand. But for the opposition of the 
Princes, the Muslim League and the Congress, Federation 
would have come long ago; and I make bold to say that 
the British Government would gladly bring it in to-day, 
if the three parties desire it. Political reform in the States 
is overdue and has to come irrespective of Federation. 

I mean no offence to the Princes when I say that, 
generally speaking, they may, in a sense, be compared to 
Herr Hitler. The difference is that they have not his 
dash, energy, resourcefulness and capacity. Every one 
of the Princes has the powers of absolute autocrats, and 
they have, times without number, exercised such powers.^ 

^ “The existence of this gigantic autocracy is the greatest disproof 
of British democracy, and is a credit neither to the Princes nor to the 
unhappy people who have to live under this undiluted autocracy. 
It is no credit to the Princes that they allow themselves powers whi(^ 
no human being, conscious of his dignity, should possess. It is no 
credit to the people who have mutely su&red the loss of elementary 
human freedom. And it is, perhaps, the greatest blot on British rule 
in India. But we arc too near the event to realize the felsity called 
"Princes' India” or “Indian India.” The system will break under 
its own intolerable weight. My humble non-violent effort is to induce 
aU the three parties to wash the triple sin. Even one of them can take 
ribe decisive step and it will affect all. But it will be glorious if the 
three toother realize the enormity of the sin and by a combined efibrt 
wash it.”—^From Gandhiji's Foreword to The Status of Indian Princes 
by Pjpuelal. 
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In theii own sphere, they enjoy powers which the British 
monarchs have not possessed for centuries. The present 
British King is merely the first citizen of his country. He 
cannot arrest a single person at his mere wish. He cannot 
administer corporal punishment to a single person with¬ 
out coming like any other citizen under the law of the 
State. This severe limitation on the British monarchy is 
rightly the envy of the world. But every Indian Prince 
is a Hitler in his own State. He can shoot his people 
without coming under any law. Hitler enjoys no greater 
powers. If I am not mistaken, the German constitu¬ 
tion does impose some limits on the Fuehrer. Great 
Britain’s position as the self-constituted guardian of 
democracy is compromised, so long as it has more than 
500 autocrats as its allies. The Princes will render Great 
Britain a teal service when they can offer their services not 
as so many autocrats, but as true representatives of their 
people. I venture, therefore, to suggest to Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, the distinguished constitutional law¬ 
yer that he is, that he has ill served the people and the 
Prince of Travancore and the British Government by 
suspending political reforms and threatening the State 
Congress with dire consequences, if it dares to carry on the 
contemplated agitation for political advance during these 
times. 
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“It should be a proud day for the Travancore Maharaja and 
for his people when it can be said of the latter that by patient 
and quiet training they made themselves fit to shoulder the res¬ 
ponsibility of managing the afeirs of their State.” 

In dealing with the situation in Travancore last week, 

I omitted to refer to the controversy between the Dewan, 
and the State Congress as to the source of the information 
on the basis of which I had wired to the Dewan 
hoping that his notice did not ban the conference that 
was to be held in Travancore by the State Congress. 
Shri Thanu Pillai had said that neither he nor any 
other member of the State Congress was responsible 
for suggesting that there was any ban. He could not, 
therefore, say that my telegram to the Dewan was based 
on such information. In saying this, he was quite correct. 
As a matter of fact, however, my wire was certainly based 
upon the information contained in Shri Verghese’s wire. 
But there was no suppression of fact by Shri Verghese. 
Shri Thanu Pillai made his position clear in his letter 
to the Dewan dated the 23 rd ultimo thus : 

“In the letter under reference Government seem to disbelieve my 
statement that no one from the State Congress informed Gandhifi 
that there was a ban on the conference. Your contention is, at 
best, an inference from a telegram from Gandhiji, while my asser¬ 
tion is confined to facts within my knowledge. The following 
is die substance of the Government Communi^ as communioitea 
by wire to Gandhiji by the Chairman of the Reception Committee; 

‘Government sprung surprise in issuing Press Note this noon in 
view outbreak war state of emergency arisen, necessitating mea¬ 
sures safeguarding public peace and avoiding incidents likely creat¬ 
ing public excitement or large concourses. Regarding conference, 
pt^aradons being made for processions and demonstradons and as 
large crowd may gather at confisrence. Government in public 
interest caU upon conference organisers and all polidcal or other 
organimdons in the State to postpone or stop assemblages at pee- 
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sent juncture and until further notice/ 

"Gandhiji might have taken the Government Commmiqui calling 
upon the organiasers of the conference and all political or other 
organizations to postpone or stop such assemblages at the present 
juncture and until further notice as virtually amounting to 
prohibiting all meetings and processions. If Government still 
persist in their contention that the State Congress misled Gandhiji, 
they should in fairness substantiate it.” 

The language, according to the Travancore legal 
form, may not mean a ban. I could give it no other 
meaning. Whether it was technically a ban or not, its 
effect was that the Congress authorities felt obliged to 
cancel processions and the other demonstrative part of 
their programme. If, therefore, there is any difference 
between the language used by the Dewan in the Govern¬ 
ment Communiqui and a ban, it is the same that exists bet¬ 
ween Tweedledum and Tweedledee. It is also suggested 
that the CommuniquS had to be issued because of objections 
taken to the holding of the conference. Why should a 
big organization be prevented from functioning pro¬ 
perly, merely because somebody objects to its so doing ? 
I can only appeal to the Dewan not to harass the leaders 
of the State Congress beyond the point of endurance. 
They should not be made useless even for constructive 
constitutional activities. This is their humble program¬ 
me : 

‘‘This conference resolves that the immediate programme of the 
State Congress will be: 

1. Intense, systematic and countrywide propaganda for educat¬ 
ing the people on the issue of responsible government. 

2. The strengthening of the State Congress organkadon 
throughout the State and putting the same on self-reliant and per¬ 
manent foundations. 

3. Real and effective mass contact through a carefully planned 

programme, emphasizing a mass literacy campaign, and 

Sw^sbi and prohibition. 

4* Establishment of a permanent volunteer and Desh Sevika 
service. 

5. Opening of centres or camps for a minimum period of train¬ 
ing for workers in the various programmes outlined above* 

In order to leave no room for doubt, this conference has to point 
out that the above programme will be wholly constitutionaC 
that the State Congress has no intention of creating a confl^ 
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Government in the prosecuting of the above programme. The 
object of the above programme is to make the constitutional de¬ 
mand of the people irresistible.” 

They do not ask fot immediate responsible govern¬ 
ment. Surely, they have every right to educate the people 
along the lines of responsible government. It should be 
a proud day for the Travancore Maharaja and for his peo¬ 
ple, when it can be said of the latter tnat by patient and 
quiet training they made themselves fit to shoulder the 
responsibility of managing the affairs of their State. 
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“The policy of the Travancore Government is ununder- 
standable. The repression seems to me to be wholly un¬ 
justifiable. It is wrong to put the best and wisest citizens in jail. 

I know that those who have been arrested are sincere, devoted 
and able workers.” 

There was a forced lull in Travancore after the accep¬ 
tance by the State Congress of my advice to suspend 
civil disobedience. But things seem to have gone from 
bad to worse. The inactivity of the State Congress was 
perhaps mistaken for fatigue or worse. I knew that 
the State Congress leaders were being held down by me. 
Their loyalty was great. But when the other day a depu¬ 
tation came to me and asked me whether, in order to 
avoid civil disobedience, they were to stop even ordinary 
activity which one knows as political, I told them that 
even that severe restraint might be part of the people’s 
training. But I also told them that I could not judge for 
them in such matters. I could not have the data they had. 
They could not help me in judging the atmosphere in 
Travancore. Physical presence there was necessary to 
enable me to judge. No second-hand evidence could 
be of much assistance, at least not to me. I told them, 
therefore, that they must judge for themselves, irrespec¬ 
tive of my opinion. For I was not prepared to take the 
risk of curbing even harmless political activity for feat of 
imaginary consequences. The leaders should, therefore, 
consider themselves free from any restraint from me. 

After the greatest deliberation, they took two steps 
embodied in restrained language. Their resolutions and 
the Press Note in reply are printed below. 

In my opinion, the State Congress had every tigh* 
to dissociate themselves from the glorification o£ the 
Dewan’s administration. Even an adversary is entitled 
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to many happy returns of the day. But it is another 
matter when an attempt is made, as it is said to have been 
made in the present case, to make political capital out of 
an innocent event like a birth-day. The first resolution 
is a protest against such political use of the Dewan’s 
birth-day. 

The second resolution has nothing controversial 
about it. It is a mete assertion of the right to hold pub¬ 
lic meetings, etc. 

News has now been received that Shri Thanu Pillai, 
Shri Phillipose and three others were arrested on the and 
inst., and that the State Congress office was taken posses¬ 
sion of by the Travancore Government. Furniture, it is 
said, was thrown out. 

The policy of the Travancore Government is un- 
understandable. The repression seems to me to be whol¬ 
ly unjustifiable. It is wrong to put the best and wisest 
citizens in jail. I know that those who have been arrest¬ 
ed are sincere, devoted and able workers. 

I can send no better consolation to the Travancore 
State Congress workers than that those who go to jail 
should do so joyously and with the determination to 
serve the whole period of imprisonment. I have no 
doubt that it is the surest way to Swaraj^ if those who are 
imprisoned possess pure hearts. 

Resolution on the Dewan’s Birth-day 

“The AU-Travancore State Congress Committee deeply regrets 
that circumstances have been created in this country to necessitate 
this resolution relating to the celebration of the Sbashtiabdapoortbi 
(6oth birthday) of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the Dewan. This 
Co mmi ttee would not have concerned itself with any such cele¬ 
brations, if it were a matter solely confined to his friends and well- 
wishers. But considering the fact that the celebrations are sought 
to be conducted in the name of the public, and in view of the agen¬ 
cies and methods employed to have these celebrations conducted 
and the real purpose for which the occasion is being utilized, 
this Committee, as a political body, consistent with its duty to the 
country, feels ^und to openly declare its view regarding this 
matter. 

“Celebrations in honour of or at the instance of an ofBcer in 
audiotity,- especially the head of the administration, ate definitely 
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opposed to public policy. The Government of Travancotc 
themselves have made authoritative pronouncements, discounte¬ 
nancing such attempts even so recently as May last. Nevertheless, 
efforts are being inspired to celebrate the Sbasbtiabdapoortbi of Sir 
C, P. Ramaswami Aiyar in such a manner as to make it appear to 
the outside world that his administration is both successful and 
popular. The Committee feels it its duty to lay bare straightway 
the unvarnished truth that the administration of Sir C. P. Rama¬ 
swami Aiyar has been neither successful nor popular. 

*‘Sir C. P. has, throughout the period of his administration, been 
against democracy and, during the recent talks with the State 
Congress deputation on constitutional reforms, has not concealed 
his opposition to the idea of responsible government even as a dis¬ 
tant goal. He has been persistent in his resistance to democratic 
advancement, and has not scrupled to adopt any means within his 
reach in his endeavour to suppress a genuine popular movement 
for the establishment of responsible government. 

*‘Sir C. P.’s administration has been characterized by the suppres¬ 
sion of civil liberties, which had long been enjoyed by the people 
of Travancore. He has effectively muzzled the Press in this 
country. Organized goondaism at public meetings had disfigured 
the public life of the country. Even mild criticism of his measures 
and acts is viewed with obvious disfavour by him, and those who 
have incurred his displeasure are visited with dire consequences. 
Thus, freedom of the Press, freedom of speech and freedom of 
association have been throttled by him. Further, it is a regret¬ 
table fact that Sir C. P. has been responsible for a growing lack of 
confidence in the minds of the people in the judicial administration 
of the State. 

*‘His policy of repression has been responsible for the brutal ex¬ 
cesses on the part of the police and the military, extending even to 
shooting down of many persons in different parts of the country. 
Even a legitimate demand for an impartial inquiry into these 
occurrences has not received any response from him. 

**The genuine and earnest attempts of the State Congress to bring 
about a calm and peaceful atmosphere in the State, the indefinite 
suspension of civil disobedience, Ac direct approach to Ae Dewan 
to settle Ae matters in controversy between the Government and 
Ac people—^noneofAese had the least effect to bring about a 
change of heart in Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. He has not even 
attempted to create an atmo^here of peace in the county. Poli¬ 
tical prisoners are still in jail. Prosecutions started against State 
Congress workers are still pending. The disabilities imposed, HS 
a result of political convictions, still continue. Even the consi¬ 
deration of Ae question of constitutional advancement has been 
abandoned on Ae pretext of war. Sir C P. has thus, in the words 
of Gandhiji, ill served the people of Travancore. The State }m$ 
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deafly suffered a vital set-back in many directions under Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, 

“The occasion of his Shashtiahdapoorthi^ nevertheless, is being 
availed of to glorify his administration and to cover up the wide¬ 
spread discontent and dissatisfaction consequent on his adminis¬ 
tration. Organizations and individuals under obligations to 
Government in various ways are being suborned for this purpose. 
Officers of Government, such as magistrates, tehsildarsy munsiffs 
and police inspectors figure largely in the personnel of the cele¬ 
bration committees, and their influence is being freely exerted to 
secure contributions and to get up memorials and addresses. The 
demoralization, consequent on such interference, is self-evident. 

“This Committee, therefore, emphatically repudiates these efforts 
purporting to be on behalf of the public. This Committee entirely 
dissociates itself from and lodges its emphatic protest against all 
attempts that are being made to celebrate the Shashtiabdapoorthi 
of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the Dewan, in the name of the 
people of Travancore.” 

Resolution on General Situation 

“The Committee considered the situation arising from the dis¬ 
continuance by the Dewan of the talks between the Government 
and the representatives of the State Congress, and the Press Com^ 
muniquS issued by the Government on 25rd September in which 
they say that they will invoke the provisions of the ordinary law 
and the Defence of Tra van core Proclamation to suppress any 
scheme of constitutional agitation in the country. The Com¬ 
mittee condemns the arbitrary manner in which the negotiations 
^^ave been terminated. The reasons given for such termination 
are certainly unconvincing. The Committee, therefore, reaffirms 
its intention to carry on constitutional agitation for the establish¬ 
ment of responsible government in the country. Threats, on the 
part of the Government to suppress even constitutional agitation, 
shall not deter the Committee from pursuing its clear course. 

**The programme of the State Congress for the immediate future 
shall be: 

!• That the 8th, i6th, and 24th of every Malabar month shall 
be observed as the Civil Liberties Day, Responsible Government 
Day and Political Prisoners’ Day. 

z. That the organization of volxmteers and Desk Sevikas and 
opening of training centres for them shall be imdertaken immediate- 

Jy* 

3. That the programme shall be revised from time to time by the 
Working Committee to suit conditions then existing.” 

Travancore Government Press Note 

^•In a CommmiquI issued on the 23rd September 1939, the Tra¬ 
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vancore Government pointed out that they cannot permit an or¬ 
ganized scheme of agitation at this juncture in view of the present 
situation and the industrial and economic position of the people 
who are aflfected by the adverse conditions produced by the War, 
in a country so dependent on imports and exports as Travancore. 
They gave a warning that such a scheme of agitation is bound 
to give rise to serious repercussions, and the Government, who 
have a duty to protect the law-abiding citizens of the State, would 
be forced to take all necessary steps for maintaining normal con¬ 
ditions. 

‘‘The Travancore State Congress have now arranged for the 
holding of public meetings on the 8th, i6th, and Z4th of every 
Malabar month, these days being styled as Civil Liberties Day, Res¬ 
ponsible Government I>ay and Political Prisoners' Day respective¬ 
ly. Volunteer ralUes, opening of training camps, and what is called 
organization work are also contemplated. It is noted that these 
demonstrations are timed to begin on the day preceding the com¬ 
mencement of the functions in celebration of the birth-day of His 
Highness the Maharaja. 

“All persons are hereby warned not to take part in these demons¬ 
trations and rallies; and against attempts by means of pamphlets, 
leaflets, etc., to in^me public opinion and promote agitation and 
unrest. Persons organizing or taking part in such agitation and 
demonstrations are liable to be dealt with under the Defence of 
Travancore Proclamation and Rules without further notice.^* 

Huzur Cutchery, 

Trivandrum, 30th October, 1939 


Chief Secretary to Government 
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“All communism is not dangerous.I know many friends 

who delight in calling themselves communists. They are 
as harmless as a dove. I call myself a communist in their 
company. The underlying belief of communism is good 
and as old as the hills.” 

Some Travancofeans have thought I had neglected 
them. But I had not. It is no pleasure to me to criticize 
any State. Much of my work is done by negotiation. 

I criticize when I must. So, when I was told by common 
friends that Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar would like to 
meet me if an opportunity occurred, I stopped all reference 
to Travancore affairs. But the meeting was not to be. 
In reply to my inquiry, I have the following extraordinary 
wire from him: 

**Have just received your telegram. In view developments in 
India, including your recent statement and resolution of Working 
Committee with similar aims though different programmes, and 
also having regard to the close, tnough unaclmowledged, con¬ 
nection existing between many of the leaders of Travancore State 
Congress and communist activities which have come to light after 
arrest of K. C. George, and in view of the openly hostile activities 
of Mr. T, M. Verghese and of Mr. G. Ramachandran who has been 
chosen by you to give advice as to Travancore, no useful purpose 
is likely to be served by any meeting. In these circumstances, you 
arc, of course, free to comment on Travancore affairs, but it is 
hoped that you will not accept versions furnished by persons who 
arc discredited here and who depend for their influence, collection 
of funds, and their political existence on possibility of getting 
periodical statements from you on one-sided data furnished by them* 
Most of the leading members of State Congress, including Messrs 
V. K. Velajrudhan, M. N. Parameswaran Pillai and others have 
openly dissociated themselves from State Congress activities. They 
number over 

I fail to see the connection between the Working 
Committee’s resolution and my recent statement on the 
one hand, and Travancore affairs on the other, llie 
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Working Committee have not even interested themselves 
in Travancore affairs. The idea of our meeting did not 
originate with me. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar thought 
of it months ago. Even a date was fixed. But owing 
to a pressing engagement he had to keep, our meeting 
was postponed. As late as the 3rd of April, he had wired 
saying he was writing to me about the interview. Have 
the Working Committee’s resolution and my statement 
so altered the situation that our meeting has become 
undesirable ? The other things, the worthy Dewan 
refers to, are the very things which would have made our 
meeting fruitful. He had but to convince me that 
the State Congress was involved in conimunist activities 
of a dangerous nature, and I would have washed my 
hands clean of the local Congress and its doings. All 
communism is not dangerous. I do not know that Shri 
K. C. George is a communist. I warn the Dewan against 
being prejudiced by the mere name. I know many friends 
who delight in calling themselves communists. They 
are as harmless as a dove. I call myself a communist in 
their company. The underlying behef of communism 
is good and as old as the hills. But I have strayed. 

If Shri T. M. Verghese and Shri G. Ramachandran 
are untrustworthy, again our meeting is necessary to 
convince me of their untrustworthiness. I must confess, 
I have profound admiration for their courage, self-sacri¬ 
fice, ability and integrity. Shri Ramachandran is an old 
member of Sabarmati Asbrama who has never given me 
cause for distrusting him. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
knows me enough to feel sure that I would not hesitate to 
own my mistake if I discovered it. It was his duty, as it 
still is, to make an effort to convince me that the sources of 
my inJformation are tainted. The extraordinary telegmm 
has made me conclude that Sit C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
has nothing against the Congress or its members, excc^ 
that they ate patriots without reproach and without fear. 
He hates their philosophy and seeks to crush them. All 
the evidence in my possession points that way, and the 
telegram confirms my impression. 

I have made an offer which I repeat. Let there Be 
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an impartial open inquiry into the whole conduct of the 
State Congress and its treatment by the State. Let the 
jud^e or judges be outsiders of known integrity. I shall 
advise the State Congress to accept the findings of such 
a court. 

If this simple offer is not accepted, I must be pardon¬ 
ed for rejecting the interested denials by officials of the 
State Congress allegations, and believing them and asking 
the public to do likewise. 
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‘‘The terrible repression may thin the ranks of the State 
Congress. But even if there is one true representative left 
to hold aloft the torch of non-violent liberty, he will be quite 
enough to multiply himself till every Travancorean becomes 
an apostle of life-giving freedom.” 

In the hope of having a talk with Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami Aiyar, and possibly arriving at some way out of 
the impasse^ I was suppressing the manifestos sent to me 
by succeeding Acting Presidents. The last received was 
from Shri Achuthan, an Ezhava advocate, about the last 
week of June. From the manifesto I extract only state¬ 
ments of facts, omitting as far as possible all argument and 
inferences: 

“Processions and meetings have been violently broken up by the 
special police and the ordinary police without even the semblance 
of prohibitory orders. To quote from the speech of Shri K. 
Santhanam m.l.a. (Central) which he delivered at Madras after a 
brief visit to Travancore, he said: ‘My impression is there is police 
raj in Travancore. No one could speak with any sense of security 
or discuss matters even with friends. The Government appear 
determined not to allow any discussion on responsible government, 
and are willing to resort to any methods to prevent it. All normal 
channels of public expression have been stopped.* 

“Repression has worked ruthlessly along three main lines: i. 
Legal terrorism, 2, Police terrorism, 3. Complete muaaling of 
the Press. 

1. l^gal Terrorism has taken the shape of ‘the Defence of Tra¬ 
vancore Proclamation.’ It is not the actual number of those 
arrested and detained for indefinite periods under this Act, but 
the threat of it against every man and woman with any active sym¬ 
pathy towards the State Congress that has created a grave situation. 
Several people have been arrested under this Act and then let off, 
just to ^how that the authorities can do anything with anybody* 
h^y important leaders have been imprisoned under this Act 
without trial and for indefinite periods. 

2. Po/ke Terrorism has meant more than what will, be ordinarily 
understood by that term. In Travancore, it has meant more dum 
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Ac forcible dispersal of processions and meetings. It has meant 
secret as well as open goondatsm by what are called the special police, 
who wear no uniforms and who get only Rs. 5 a monA. This 
body of special police contains, in many cases, Ae worst rowdies 
and drun^rds in various localities. Their special business is to 
quietly mix wi A the crowds and start sudden goondatsm. It has 
Dccome physically impossible to hold any decent meeting or pro¬ 
cession or demonstration in the face of such goondatsm. In Ney- 
yattinkara, Alleppey, Palai, Karunagapiliy and many oAer places 
suA goondatsm has appeared openly. 

5, Msi^ling of the Press. No doubt, there are several papers 
in Travancore which appear regularly. Not one of Aem 
would publish reports or news of State Congress meetings and 
demonstrations. Statements issued by Acting President of Ac 
State Congress or by State Congress leaders never appear in Aem. 
In many cases, people in one part of Ae State never knew anyAing 
of what happened in another part except from news appearing in 
Ae Englisn papers at Madras. This was proved when police 
frightfiilness occurred in Neyyattinkara and Palai. 

**But Ae Travancore Government Ad not rest content wiA Ac 
above items of repression. Every officer, from Ae highest to Ac 
lowest, went about Ae country treating every State Congressman 
or sympaAizer not merely as one belonging to a disturbing poli¬ 
tical party, but as an enemy to be hunted down by every means in 
Aeir power. AnoAer severe trial for those engaged in the struggle 
has been police violence in lock-ups. Volunteers who arc under 
arrest and awaiting trial are mercilessly beaten and very often As- 
charged after several weeks of detention without trial. 

‘‘Every time State Congress leaders published allegations against 
Ae Travancore police, the Government as often came out wiA 
categorical and wholesale denials. But Shri G. Ramachandran’s 
specific allegations regarding police terrorism at Neyyattinkara 
and Palai published in The Hindu of Madras, supported by vinira- 
peachable data, have at last compelled Ae Government to order an 
official enquiry. It is significant that Ae enqmry has been ordered 
long after Ac Government had published categorical and whole¬ 
sale denials of Ac allegation, public are still awaiting Ac 

finAngs of Ac enejuiry. 

“The most disqmeting development in Ae present situation has 
yet to be related. This is Ae Arect and open encouragement given 
to Ae various communal organizations in Travancore by the 
auAorities, including Ac Dewan, Sir C. P. Ramaswanai Ai3rar 
himself. At one time. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar used to say 
that it was Ae presence of various communal orgamzations in 
Travancore whicn prevented him from inaugurating any scheme 
of responsible government in Travancore. But to-day his policy 
clearly appears to be to encourage caA and every commurusd or- 
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ganization to develop along separate lines and thus make ^litical 
unity impossible. Officers of Government, including the l^wan, 
take part in meetings of the various conununal organizations. 
Lovers of Travancore know that, if this process is allowed to con¬ 
tinue, Travancore will soon become a battle-ground for the various 
communal organizations.” 

I know that there will be an official contradiction. 
I have already suggested that such contradictions can 
have no value, unless they are backed by a definite pro¬ 
mise of an impartial enquiry. Officials stake nothing when 
they issue unprovable contradictions, whereas State Q)n- 
gress Presidents stake their liberty and the prestige of their 
institution when they make rash statements. 

The balance of probability, therefore, must be in 
their favour. The quotation given by Shri Achuthan 
from Shri Santhanam’s speech in his support is not to be 
lightly brushed aside. 

I sent a copy of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s wire to 
Shri Ramachandran. He sends a comment from which 
I take the following: 

‘1 can show that our Working Committee kept *commimist ten¬ 
dencies’ clearly and absolutely out of the struggle. Shri K. C. 
George, who is referred to, was one of the severest critics of 
our Working Committee, and considered our work and programme 

as thoroughly useless.It is absolutely false to say that we depend 

on Bapu’s periodical statements for collecting our funds and for 
our existence. If this were so, there should be to-day no State 
Congress. During the last eight or nine months, Bapu has cot 
said a word about Travancore. Our cause is so patently just that 
it does not depend even on Bapu. It depends on its own inherent 
justice. Bapu can, of course, nelp our cause. But that is different 
from saying that our movement depends on Bapu. 

‘*Mostof the leading members of the Travancore State Congress, 
including Shri V. K. Velayudhan and M. N. Parameswaran Mlai 
and others, have openly dissociated themselves, says Sir C P# 
Yes, these two gentlemen have done so. But neiAer of them 
has said that the State Congress is in the wrong. Shri Velawdhac 
stated that he withdrew in obedience to the Mandali of the Bashava 
communal organi2ation which has now been captured bf the 
friends of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. Shri M. N. Parameswran 
Pillai has nearly apologised and recovered his sanadto practise law. 
How do these actions touch the demand and the prograncime and 
the stand of the State Congress ? But besides these twogectl^mec# 
no prominent leader of Ae State Congress has gone back in anjT 
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sense. The number 6o requires close analysis.Then, there is 

my second statement on tne Palai atrocities which The Hindu pub¬ 
lished and a copy of which I am enclosing. It was, then, suted 
on behalf of the Travancore Government that there would be an 
official enquiry and a Press Communiqui, It is weeks now since 
this appeared, and no enquiry or Communique has been heard of. 
It was a tight corner into which the Ti*avancore Government was 
pushed by specific and unchallengeable allegations. They had 
denied everything in their first Communiqui, Then, when I replied, 
they said there would be an enquiry and a Communiqui, But no¬ 
thing has happened yet.^' 

I believe every word of what Shri Ramachandran 
says. The terrible repression may thin the ranks of the 
State Congress. But even if there is one true represen¬ 
tative left to hold aloft the torch of non-violent liberty, 
he will be quite enough to multiply himself till every 
Tiavancorean becomes an apostle of life-giving freedom. 
A friend sent me the other day a bon mot of an American 
President: “One true man of courage represents a 
majority.” I have quoted from memory. But there is 
no mistake about the meaning. Let every member of the 
State Congress take it to heart, and believe that nothing 
is lost if one true man survives the repression. As it is, 
I know that there are numerous men and women of the 
State Congress who are seasoned enough to stand the 
most rigorous repression that the wit of the resourceful 
Dewan of Travancore and his advisers can devise. 




SIR C.P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR’S 
EXTRAVAGANCES 


“I venture to suggest that the best guarantee of their (Princes’) 
status consists not in the treaties with the British, but in the 
good-will, contentment and co-operation of their own people 
and the friendship of the people of non-State India.” 

I have seen Dr. Katju’s spirited reply to Sir C. P. Ra- 
maswami Aiyar’s recent statement on the position of 
Indian States. In my opinion, the latter’s thesis is self- 
condemned. His extravagant claims will make not the 
slightest difference when the British are ready, or com¬ 
pelled by events, to recognize India’s Independence. 
Pyarelal has shown from authentic documents the flimsy 
nature of the status enjoyed by the States. The guarantee 
is a convenient excuse for denying India’s claim. But 
it win have no vaUdity when the claim becomes irresistible. 
Surely, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, as a constitutional 
lawyer and student of British history, knows aU this. I 
wholly agree with Dr. Katju when he says that the Dewan 
of Travancore is ill serving his own and the other Princes 
by inducing in them the belief that the British guarantee 
win perpetuate their and their successors’ autocracy 
against the just claims of the States’ people and the people 
of India as a whole. I venture to suggest that the D«t 
guarantee of their status consists not in the treaties with 
the British, but in the good-will, contentment and co¬ 
operation of their own people and the friendship of the 
people of non-State India. Time is r unni ng in favour of 
Indian Independence and against all interests adverse to 
the people and their natural aspiration. I was, therefore, 

g ained and surprised to find the Rana Saheb of Dholpur 
astily echoing the phrases of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
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‘*Just causes, truthfully and non-violently conducted, have 
always survived repression and drawn sympathy from un¬ 
expected quarters. I call such sympathy divine help.” 

Shri P. J. Sebastian sends me the following ‘true 
copy^ of the Press Note of the Travancore Government : 

**The Government of Travancore have observed with regret that, 
in the columns of his newspaper Harijariy Mr. Gandhi has afforded 
hospitality to statements emanating from Messrs. Achuthan and 
G. Ramachandran, the former being the latest President and latter 
the propagandist of the moribund Travancore State Congress. 
Evidently, it is hoped by these statements and the comments of 
Mr. Gandhi to force an outside enquiry and outside mediation upon 
the State. Mr. Achuthan, who is a Travancore subject, is reported 
to be moving between British Malabar and Cochin and his statement 
was published some weeks ago. This Government has resolved 
to ignore it, realizing as they did that such statements have been 
merely variants of the baseless assertions made by Mr. Rama¬ 
chandran repeated in different phraseology. 

**In view, however, of the publicity which accompanies state- 
ments associated with Mr. Gandhi, and in order that the public may 
not be misled, as Mr. Gandhi allows himself to be misled by such 
statements, the Travancore Government propose to take appro¬ 
priate legal proceedings against Messrs. Achuthan and G. J^ma- 
chandran, in the course of which the truth or falsity of their aver¬ 
ments can be tested. 

Huzur Cutchcry, Trivandrum 

a9th July, 1940 

(Sd.) M. K. Niuikanta Aitar, 

Chief Secretary to Gopemmenf* 

I have published the text without interfering with 
the spelling or the grammar. In sending the copy, Shri 
Sebastian says : 

**lt has not up to now appeared in any of the Madras papers. The 
object of the ness Note seems to be to warn die Travancore papers 
not to copy the article on 'Travancore' in die Harijem of the 28th 
July. It is worthy of note that none of the Travancore papers 
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has published the Harijan article of the 28th, though the article of 
the 2ist, together wim the reply of the Dewan, had been pub¬ 
lished.” 

I am publishing everything important coming to me 
about Travancore, because I believe it to be true. The 
threatened proceedings against Shri Ramachandran and 
Achuthan will not disprove the statements published. 
They will confirm the impression that the Travancore 
State authorities are determined by all means at their 
disposal to crush the movement for liberty. If past ex¬ 
perience is any guide, this Travancore repression will fail 
to crush the movement. Note, how the issues are evaded in 
the Press Note. There is no demand foran ‘outside inquiry* 
or ‘outside mediation,’ nor is there any question of torce. 
The Dewan himself and many others in Travancore arc 
outsiders. But they are not forced upon the State when 
the Maharaja engages them, and the use of the word ‘out¬ 
sider’ ceases to have any meaning for the appointer. It 
is preposterous to use the word ‘force’ for friendly sug¬ 
gestions by the Press, or appeals by State subjects, or to 
use words ‘outsiders’ and ‘outside mediation’ for sug¬ 
gestions to the State to bring impartial judges from out¬ 
side. Were Justice Hunter, himself a non-Punjabi, and 
his non-Punjabi colleagues forced upon the Punjab Go¬ 
vernment when, in response to public agitation. Govern¬ 
ment appointed the Hunter Committee ? Or, was Jus¬ 
tice Ramesam forced upon Sir Mirza Ismail when he 
appointed that learned outsider to conduct an inquiry into 
the Viduraswatham shooting ? The public is bound to 
give a sinister meaning to this gross misuse of the langu¬ 
age by the Travancore authorities. Again, if the Travan- 
core people are hostile or apathetic to the doings of the 
State Congress, where is the occasion for the suppression 
of the State Congress bulletins and newspaper comments? 
Just causes, truthfully and non-violently conducted, have 
always survived repression and drawn symmthy ftom 
unexpected quarters. I call such sympathy mvine help. 
God works in mysterious ways. Let the persecuted State 
Congress people have faith that God is with them. 
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bans are imposed on public meetings because they are 
held under the auspices of certain organizations which ask 
for responsible government, they have to be defied. The 
leaders of such movements cannot stultify themselves by 
entirely gagging themselves. It is too great a price to pay 
for nominal liberty.” 


In spite of the high percentage of education among 
men and women in Travancore, there is no such thing as 
teal liberty in that unhappy land. Shri Thanu Pillai, the 
President of the State Congress, and Shri Ramachan^an, 
a member of the Executive of the Travancore State Cong¬ 
ress, have been sentenced to six months* rigorous impri¬ 
sonment for defying the ban on meetings of the Congress. 
If bans are imposed on public meetings because they are 
held under the auspices of certain organizations which 
ask for responsible government, they have to be defied. 
The leaders of such movements cannot stultify them¬ 
selves by entirely gagging themselves. It is too great a 
price to pay for nominal liberty. Shri T. Pillai and Shri 
Kamachanian will serve the cause better through their 
imprisonment than they will by submitting to gagging 
orders. Here is Shri Ramachandran’s statement before 
the Magistrate: 


‘TTherc was first of all a Commmiqut issued by the Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Travancore, in which he had said that the 
celebration of the All-India States’ People’s Day would not be 
permitted. This was followed by an order of the District 
Magistrate, Trivandrum, served on some of us prohibiting the 
oelwration of the States’ People’s Day. My offence i^tes 
to this order of the District Magistrate. In that order it was made 
out that, if such a meeting was held and speeches made, there 
was the likelihood of a breach of the peace in Trivandrum. It 
further stated that, if the meeting was held and speeches made, 
there would come about an estrangement between me people and 
the Government. Immediately on receipt of this prombitoty 
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order, Shri Pattam Thanu Pillai and myself wrote a letter to the 
District Magistrate, in which we made it clear that this meeting 
was to be held not for the purpose of initiating an agitation, but 
that it was just in response to an all-India observance. The 
meeting was to be held not in the public place, but inside the 
Congress House premises. We made it clear also that the appre¬ 
hension of a breach of the peace was absolutely unfounded. We 
had said that, if in spite of this clarification the meeting was prohi¬ 
bited, we would be violating the order. This explanatory letter 
did not elicit any reply from the District Magistrate. So the 
meeting was held. After Shri Thanu Pillai^s arrest, I took charge 
of the meeting and spoke for an hour. I must observe here that I 
have never seen a quieter meeting in my life. The position we 
took, therefore, that there would be absolutely no breach of 
the peace, was confirmed by the meeting itself. The second point 
in the District Magistrate’s order was that the meeting would oring 
about estrangement between the Government and the people. 
In my view, this certainly was not one of the results of the meeting. 
It was, therefore, proved beyond any shadow of doubt that 
the District Magistrate’s apprehensions were absolutely unfounded. 
Therefore, though I am technically guilty—because I certainly 
did violate the District Magistrate’s order—the District Magis* 
tratc, and not I, was in the wrong. I am entitled, therefore, to an 
honourable acquittal. This technical guilt I had to take upon my¬ 
self for the simple reason that I was not going to be persuaded not 
to do a thing which I considered wholly right, and which my self- 
respect dictated that I should do.” 



PRICE FOR GAINING LIBERTY 


“I have been told that the people have been behaving with 
exemplary non-violence and that the crowd bravely suffered the 
firing. If that is proved to be the case, I for one will rejoice 
over the loss of life. It is the necessary price paid for gain¬ 
ing liberty.” 

I enjoy the privilege of friendship with Sir Mirza 
Ismail. I know that he is anxious to hberalize the admi¬ 
nistration of Mysore. I have found him to be willing to 
listen to the advice and suggestions of friends. And 
I know that the tragedy which has been enacted in My¬ 
sore has filled him with distress. I have read the Commu- 
niqui issued by the Mysore Government. It does not 
read convincing to me. But for the advice that 
I am about to tender, I do not need an accurate knowledge 
of all the facts surrounding the tragedy. Seeing that I 
receive pressing letters, deputations and wires from 
representative people of Mysore for guidance, and seeing 
that I know so many w’orkers of Mysore who look to me 
for a solution of their difficulties, it -would be wrong on 
my part, at this critical juncture, to content myself merely 
witn sending letters or even telegrams of advice. 

One or two facts stand out prominently. There 
has been firing upon an unarmed crowd, resvilting in 
several deaths and many more being injured. I will 
assume, though the information received by me on behalf 
of the public is to the contrary, that there was some pro¬ 
vocation. We can never know with absolute certainty 
whether the firing was justified. There is no code which 
can give an exact definition of justification. It must al¬ 
ways be a matter of opinion, and opinions always have a 
knack of varying. What I, therefore, venture to suggest 
to the Mysore Government is that they should not be 
satisfied with making an inquiry, however impartial it may 
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be. The demonstration that is going on in Mysore about 
the National Flag is a symptom of the time. 

I must confess that I was not aware of a popular 
awakening in Mysore on a wide scale, as there undoub¬ 
tedly is. It gladdens me, as I hope it gladdens the Mjrsore 
authorities. I suggest, therefore, that the best and only 
remedy for the Maharaja and his Adviser, Sir Mirza Ismail, 
is to divest the Government of its autocracy and to make 
popular representatives responsible for the administra¬ 
tion of Mysore. The responsibility must be on the 
broadest scale possible, if it is to ensure peace in Mysore. 
It has been suggested that the State being backward, 
responsibility can only be a plant of slow growth. I have 
never subscribed to that doctrine. It is not a com¬ 
pliment to the States. One would expect them, with all 
the natural advantages in their favour, to show much 
greater progress than in unwieldy British India. 

To the leaders of the people of Mysore, I will say; 
These tragic deaths and injuries inflicted upon innocent 
persons would be a small price paid for the liber^ of 
the people. They may make an inquiry and the injured 
and the heirs to the deceased may receive compensation. 
But if I were a Mysorean, I would not lay stress on per¬ 
sonal gains; I would use these sacrifices for gaining the 
liberty for which they had been made voluntarily or in¬ 
voluntarily. They should also remember that one condi¬ 
tion of success is the retention of a truly non-violent spirit 
and atmosphere under every conceivable circumstance. I 
have been told that the people have been behaving with 
exemplary non-violence and that the crowd bravely suflex- 
ed the firing. If that is proved to be the case, I for one 
will rejoice over the loss of life. It is the necessary price 
paid for gaining liberty. 



THE STATES AND RESPONSIBILITY 


** .Let the people of the States recognise that their sal¬ 

vation depends wholly on their own strength, whose genera¬ 
tion in turn depends upon an exhibition in action of com¬ 
plete non-violence and truth/^ 

The partial success of the people of Mysore, instead 
of liberalizing the other States, seems, so far as one can 
conclude from known facts, to have stiffened them against 
the movement for internal responsible government. I 
have called the Mysore success only partial, for nothing 
has yet been gained in substance by the people. The 
Maharaja and his cultured Dewan have recognized the 
State Congress, they have instituted an impartial inquiry 
into the recent tragic happenings and appointed a Re¬ 
forms Committee with ample powers. With patience and 
reasonableness on the part of the Mysore State Congress, 
and with real good-will and understanding on the part of 
the Mysore Government, we may see a large measure of, 
if not full, responsibility in the government of Mysore. 

But the psychological effect of the Mysore events 
has been exceedingly great. The people of the States 
have begun to see a new vision of liberty. What seemed 
to them to be a distant goal, now appears to be an event 
to be realized almost in no time. I believe that if the 
awakening among the people is genuine and wide-spread, 
no repression can possibly stay their inevitable march 
to their cherished goal. 

Let the people of the States recognize that their sal¬ 
vation depends wholly on their own strength, whose gene¬ 
ration in turn depends upon an exhibition in action of 
complete non-violence and truth. They must realize 
that it is utterly impossible openly to organize along 
violent lines large masses of mankind deprived of arms, 
and almost from time immemorial brought up as a non- 
tnilitary nation. 

*3 




A ONE-SIDED INQUIRY 


^‘As satyagrahis^ the members of the Mysore Congress were 
not interested in the guilty parties being condemned. They 
were interested in the truth being known. The golden lid of 
the one-sided inquiry covers the truth. But they should 
have the faith that the lid will be lifted one day and the truth 
will be found.” 

I had hoped that I would not have to say anything 
on Justice Nagesvara Iyer’s report into the allegations of 
ill-treatment of satyagrahi prisoners in Mysore. But the 
Press criticism of the action of the State Congress in 
abstaining from participation in the inquiry demands an 
explanation from me. If it was wrong for the State 
Congress not to participate in the inquiry, the blame was 
mine. The inquiry was a result of Mahadev Desai’s 
visit to Mysore, at the instance of the Dewan, and the 
former’s confidential report to me of which a copy was 
given to the Dewan. Mahadev Desai had recommended 
an open judicial inquiry, presided over by a judge of 
known integrity brought from outside. Instead, there 
was only a departmental inquiry by a Mysore judge. I 
have been for some time guiding the Mysore Congress, 
and the Congress acted upon my advice in not leading 
evidence before a Mysore judge who could not, I felt, be 
wholly impartial in judging the conduct of ofiBcUls with 
whom he must have come in close official contact. It 
was too much to expect an impartial scrutiny by one who 
had risen to the tank of a judge from being a Govern¬ 
ment official. 

The allegations were of a most serious character, 
and they were repeated in the presence of Mahadev 
Desai and before officials occupying the positions of 
Deputy Commissioner, District Superintendent of Police, 
Superintendent of Jail and so on. Those who made the 
allegations were volunteers, not criminals, and a few hf 
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them held high social positions. It is impossible to treat 
them as liars, as the report seems to have done. 

I am not yet in possession of the Judge’s report. 
What I have before me is a highly tendencious summary 
of the report published by Government, interspersed 
by Government’s own statements of certain happenings 
and Justice Nagesvara Iyer’s comments on them in his 
report. It passes comprehension that the inquiry was 
continued when the complainants refused to appear be¬ 
fore the officer. The Judge should have dismissed the 
case for want of evidence. How he could have arrived 
at definite conclusions, in the absence of material evidence, 
it is difficult to say. The Judge admits that ‘most of the 
persons who made accusations of assault and torture did 
not attempt to establish those charges’, but that he ‘had a 
large volume of oral and documentary evidence’ adduced 
before him. What this ‘documentary’ evidence was, 
we do not know. The oral evidence was of people who 
had nothing to do with the inquiry, but were dragged by 
the police before the Judge to prove the Government 
case. The Judge says he has based his conclusions ‘on 
such materials and broad probabilities.’ This is hardly 
the language of a judge. No judge of integrity and 
impartiality would have cared to go into the extraneous 
evidence that Justice Nagesvara Iyer went into, and made 
uncalled for animadversions against satyag^abis for refusal 
to give evidence before him, when he knew that their 
reason in doing so was that they questioned the compe¬ 
tence, independence and impartiality of the judge. Two 
paragraphs in the Commmiqui are devoted to proving that 
the leaders of the movement adopted questionable me¬ 
thods of sending out surreptitious letters ftom jails. What 
this has to do with allegations of torture, one is at a loss to 
know. It would thus appear that, far from the inquiry 
being into any allegations by Congressmen, it became an 
inquiry into allegations by Government officials, which the 
judge has supported without giving those against whom 
the allegations were made an opportunity to rebut them. 

My point, however, in referring to the unfortunate 
inquiry is that the Mysore Congress acted under my advice. 
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The Judge’s biassed finding confitms me in the sound¬ 
ness of the opinion I gave them. As satyagrahis^ the mem¬ 
bers of the Mysore Congress were not interested in the 
guilty parties being condemned. They were interested 
in the truth being known. The golden lid of the one¬ 
sided inquiry covers the truth. But they should have 
the faith that the lid will be lifted one day and the truth 
will be found. The exoneration of the officials may result 
in the hardening of their hearts and greater maltreatment 
of the prisoners than before. If such is the case, the 
prisoners should rejoice in their sufferings and Imow 
that if they bear them without malice, they will bring the 
local Congress nearer its goal. 



MYSORE LAWYERS 


*‘Let them (Mysore lawyers) remember Thoreau^s saying 
that possession of riches is a crime and poverty a virtue under 
an unjust administration. This is an eternal maxim for 
saiya^rabis?^ 


Several Mysore lawyers, who had taken part in the 
Mysore salyagraha struggle, have been disbarred by the 
Mysore Chief Court. The last victim is Shri H. C. Da- 
sappa, a most respected Mysorean and a practitioner of 
twenty years’ standing. Serious as the disbarring of a 
member belonging to a liberal profession must be, such 
cases have happened before now on insulScient or purely 
political grounds. Such injustices have to be borne with 
resignation and fortitude. But the order of the Chief 
Judge in Shri Dasappa’s case, as reported in The Hindu, 
has made for me most painful reading. Shri Dasappa 
had the hardihood to defy a magistrate’s order not to 
address meetings in a part of Mysore, and had the equal 
hardihood under my instructions to advise satyagrahi pri¬ 
soners to boycott the departmental inquiry by Justice 
Nagesvara Iyer. For these grave offences, Shri Dasappa 
has been disbarred for ever. He wiU be reduced to 
penury, if the Judges could help it and if their verdict has 
any potency beyond the paper on which it is written. 
Shri Dasappa becomes a man without a character to be 
despised and shunned by society. I happen to know 
Sbn Dasappa personally. I hold him to be a man of spot¬ 
less character and unimpeachable honesty. He has been 
manfully striving to practise non-violence to the best of 
his ability. He has done what many patriot lawyers or 
no lawyers have done in British India. And now-a-days 
the Judges take no notice of their conduct, and the pubUc 
have made of them heroes. Advocate Bhulabhai has 
been Advocate-General of the Bombay High Court. He 
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has defied laws. So has Advocate Munshi, and so has 
Chakravarti Rajagopalachari. They have not been dis¬ 
barred. Two of them have been Ministers in their Pro¬ 
vinces. Public inquiries have been boycotted before now 
with impunity. Neither the honour nor the character of 
those who have brought about such boycotts has been 
impugned. In my opinion, the Judges of the Mysore 
Court have forgotten themselves in delivering their judg¬ 
ment. Shri Dasappa has not suffered. He will rise in 
the estimation of the people of Mysore. But I make bold 
to say the Mysore Judges have suffered by allowing them¬ 
selves to be carried away by prejudice. 

Such travesty of justice has happened before now. 
A Durban Magistrate who was carried away by some 
stupid prejudice had condemned an innocent man. His 
judgment was reversed, and the Supreme Court con¬ 
demned it in such scathing terms that the Magistrate had 
to be removed. The Judges of the martial law days in 
the Punjab were not removed, but many were thorough¬ 
ly disgraced because they had pronounced judgments 
which could not be supported by evidence before 
Aem. This Mysore judgment is worse than the Punjab 
judgments. Then, there was panic. Murders had been 
committed by the mob, and eminent men were tried not 
by ordinary courts, but by martial law tribunals. In 
Mysore, nothing of the kind has happened. The Chief 
Judge’s order is a cool and calculated attack on the honour 
of a man who could not defend himself against reckless 
statements from the Bench. Judges sometimes forget, 
as these Mysore gentlemen have done, that there is the Mr 
of public opinion which is no respecter of persons. 

My condolence and pity go out to the Judges who 
have delivered a judgment which, let me hope, in their 
cooler moments, they will regret. For Shri Dasappa 
^d his colleagues who have been disbarred, I have nom- 
ing but con^atulations. I would ask them to turn the 
pumshment into a blessing. It is weU that they cannot 
appear before Judges who can be so grossly prejudiced, 
as the Mysore Judges have proved themselves to be. Let 
these lawyers be proud of their poverty which will be 
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probably their lot now. Let them remember Thoreau’s 
saying that possession of riches is a crime and poverty a 
virtue under an unjust administration. This is an 
eternal maxim for satyaerahis. The disbarred lawyers 
have a rare opportunity of so remodelling their lives that 
they can always be above want. Let them remember that 
practice of law ought not to mean more taking daily than, 
say, a village carpenter’s wage. Let them make redoubl¬ 
ed efforts to produce such a state of affairs in Mysore 
that the travesty of the nature I have described may be¬ 
come impossible. It is no pleasure to me to have to 
write as strongly as I have done. But I could do no 
less, if I was to serve Truth. 



MYSORE JUSTICE 


‘*My correspondent’s complaint is right. But Judges are 
above all law, at least in Mysore. Like kings, mey can do 
no wrong.” 

After I had sent my note on Shri H. C. Dasappa^s 
case for publication, I received the following from a 
Bangalore advocate : 

‘*You have now material which is sufficient to give an indication 
of the independence of tlie Mysore Judiciary. It is undoubtedly 
under the control and lead of Sir D’Arcy Reilly. The other 
Judges in the High Court follow in his foot-steps, and no single 
instance can be recalled when any Puisne Judge of the High Court 
of Mysore has had the strength to demur to even the excesses 
committed by the Chief Justice in the language, form and tone of 
his judgments. The Government, which professes not to interfere 
with either the High Court or the Judiciary, is evidently well 
satisfied about the Judges of the High Court of Mysore. For a 
dozen years, important judgments have come from the Judges of 
the High Court which have clearly shown that they have yielded 
to the pressure of the bureaucracy, while professing fear of 
God and of no man. Probably, it is this practical docility that 
has made the Government Order on Political Reforms in the State 
silent to the point of bein^ sinister as regards recommendations 
for the reform of the Judiaary in the State. To cap all, comes the 
pronouncement in Shri H. C. Dasappa’s case that *in tids country 
truth is so often degraded into a political catch-word/ The 
reference to the country is wide enough in its mischief and impli¬ 
cation so as to embiace all people, whether Congressmen or others, 
and whether they reside in the States or in British India. What 
basis had Sir DArcy Reilly for such an assumption ? And what 
evidence bad he for such a general cha^e against a whole country ? 
Is it moral on the part of Sir D’Arcy Reilly to condemn Shri H. 
C. Dasappa and debar him on the ground that he preferred a 
charge tnat he could not prove, and do the same thing under a 
different guise in a judgment ?” 

My cortespondent’s complaint is right. But Judges 
are above all law, at least in Mysore. Like kings, they can 
do no wrong. 



MYSORE 


“As the straggle becomes wider and more earnest and more 
real, imprisonment is bound to be, as past experience teaches, 
increasingly hard to bear. Death for a brave and strong- 
willed man wiU, then, be a welcome relief.” 


Refeience has already been made in these columns 
about the Mysore Government’s repressive measures 
against the State Congress. Now comes the news of a 
worse tragedy in the shape of a police charge at Bhadra- 
vati resulting in three deaths, including a child three 
years old, from firing by the police on an unarmed crowd. 
I do not wish to enter into the details. According to the 
Congress version, the whole tragedy arose out of a peace¬ 
ful labour demonstration. There is a suggestion on the 
Government side that the firing had to be resorted to, 
because the crowd had attacked the police station in Bhad- 
ravati. The President of the Congress denies the charge 
and demands an inquiry. It will be worthless, unless it 
is admittedly impartial. If the crowd had attacked the 
police station, what was the cause ? If the crowd was 
non-violent, was the firing a mere wanton awe-inspiring 
process ? In either case, the people must learn the art of 
Dcing killed, and if they are non-violent, without any 
reason therefor save for their love of liberty. It is a duty, 
then, to face death as cheerfully as we face imprisonment. 
Indeed, I do not know that such a swift ending is not more 
welcome than the prolonged agony that jail life some¬ 
times becomes. As the struggle becomes wider and 
more earnest and more real, imprisonment is bound 
to be, as past experience teaches, increasingly hard to 
beat. Death for a brave and strong-willed man will, 
then, be a welcome relief. 



‘ALWAR ATROCITIES’ 


“It must be frankly admitted that the Congress possesses 
no authority for enforcing its will in Indian States, even to the 
extent it does in British India proper. Prudence, therefore, 
dictates inaction where action would be waste of effort, if not 
folly.” 

What has been known as ‘Alwar Atrocities’ came 
before the Congress Working Committee that met in 
Calcutta, in the form of a motion by Shri Jamnalal Bajaj 
for the appointment of a committee of inquiry. Now, it 
has been long a tradition of the Congress not to interfere 
in the internal affairs of Indian States. The members of 
the Committee felt that it was a healthy tradition which 
it would be unwise to break. Shri Jamnalalji, then, did 
not press his motion. I told him, however, that I should 
discuss the question in these pages and give my reasons 
for my personal opinion that the Congress should not 
interfere in the internal administration of the Indian States. 
This may, if one chooses to put it so, be regarded as a 
virtue of necessity or a matter of policy. It is both and, 
perhaps, a little more. It must be frankly admitted that 
the Congress possesses no authority for enforcing its will 
in Indian States, even to the extent it does in British India 
jttoper. Prudence, therefore, dictates inaction where ac¬ 
tion would be waste of effort, if not folly. But if inaction 
is prudential, it is also benevolent. The Congress seeks 
not to embarrass the States, it desires to help them. It 
does not wish to destroy them, if wishes to reform them. 
And this the Congress for the moment does by abstention 
as an earnest of its good-will. 

But abstention by the Congress does not mean 
absence of effort on the part of Congressmen. Those 
who have any relation with the States will no doubt use 
their influence. The local committees can help and 
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guide the distressed people so long as they do not come 
in clash with authority. Not does the Congress regulate 
or control the action of individual Congressman. But 
when they take action, they do so not as Congressmen, 
The position of the Congress must not be compromised. 

May the subjects of Indian States, then, expect no 
relief from the Congress which claims to be a national 
institution ? I fear the answer must be partly in the nega¬ 
tive. They may not expect any direct assistance. But 
indirect assistance they do get. For, to the measure that 
the Congress becomes powerful and efficient, to that 
measure also is levelled up the condition of the subjects 
of the Indian States. The moral pressure of the Congress 
must be felt all over the land, either directly or indirectly. 
I hope, therefore, the afflicted people will realize that if 
the Congress does not offer any direct help, it is not for 
want of will, but it is entirely due to want of ability and 
opportunity. 



MY INCAPACITY 


“Arbitrary procedure is an attribute of autocracy, whether 
it be Hindu or Mussalman. We must devise means of check¬ 
ing autocratic vagaries without seeking to destroy the Indian 
States. The remedy is cultivation of enlightened and force¬ 
ful public opinion.” 

It would be most comfortable for my pride, if I 
could give every applicant for help the satisfaction he 
may desire. But here is a sample of my hopeless incapa¬ 
city. ‘Of what use is your leadership or Mabatmaship, if 
you cannot stop cow-kilHng by asking the Mussalmans 
to stop it ? Look at your studied silence on the Alwar 
atrocities and your criminal silence about the afiront put 
by the Nizam upon Panditjii whom you delight to call 
your respected elder brother and one of the first among 
the public servants and whom you have yourself acquitted 
of any malice against Mussalmans.’ Thus have argued 
not the same but several persons. The first rebuke men¬ 
tioned was the last to be received and it has proved the 
proverbial last straw. There is a telegram before me, 
asking me to request the Mussalmans not to kill cows as 
sacrifice on Bakr-Id. I thought it was time for me at 
least to offer an explanation over my silence. I was 
prepared to live down the charge regarding Panditji, 
although it was a charge brought by a dear friend. He 
was almost apprehensive about my fame. He thought 
I would be accused of fear of Mussalmans and what not. 
But 1 was firm in my resolve not to take any public notice 
of the ban on Panditji. There was no fear of his mis¬ 
understanding me. And I knew that he stood in no need 
of my protection. He will survive all the bans that can 
be declared against him by any temporal power. His 
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philosophy is his stay. I have watched him at close quar¬ 
ters amid many a crisis. He has stood unmoved. He 
knows his work and prosecutes it without elation or 
perturbation, in fair weather or foul. I, therefore, laugh¬ 
ed to my heart’s content when I heard of the ban. Strange 
are the ways of potentates. Nothing that I could write 
in the pages of Young India would, I knew, induce H. E. H. 
the Nizam to recall his fiat. If I had the honour of a 
personal acquaintance, I would have straightway written 
to the Ruler of Hyderabad respectfully telling him that the 
ban on Panditji could do no good to his State, much less 
to Islam. I would have even advised him to offer Panditji 
his hospitahty when he went to Hyderabad, and could 
have cited such examples from the lives of the Prophet and 
his companions. But I do not possess that honour. And 
I knew that a public reference by me might not even 
reach his ears. Save, therefore, for adding to the acer¬ 
bity already existing, it could have served no purpose. 
And as I could not add to it, even if I could not diminish 
it, I chose to be silent. And my present reference I pro¬ 
pose to use for the sake of advising such Hindus as would 
listen to me not to feel irritated over the incident nor to 
make it a cause of complaint against Islam or Mussalmans. 
It is not the Mussalman in the Nizam that is responsible for 
the ban. Arbitrary procedure is an attribute of auto¬ 
cracy, whether it be Hindu or Mussalman. We must devise 
means of checking autocratic vagaries without seeking to 
destroy the Indian States. The remedy is cultivation of 
enlightened and forceful public opinion. The process 
must begin, as it has begun, in British India proper; because 
it is naturally freer being administered directly, unlike the 
States which are administered through the vassals of the 
Emperor. They, therefore, reproduce the evils of the 
British system without containing the few safeguards that 
direct British administration provides for its own sake. 
In the States* India, therefore, orderliness depends more 
upon the personal character and whims of the Chiefs for 
the time being, than upon the constitution or rather the 
constitutions under which the States* government is regu- 
Itted. It follows, therefore, that teal reform of the States 
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can only come when the c hillin g control of the British 
imperial system is at least tempered by the freedom of 
British India, secured by the disciplined power of the peo¬ 
ple. Not that, therefore, all the journals have to observe 
silence. Reference to abuses in the States is undoubtedly 
a necessary part of journalism, and it is a means of creating 
public opinion. Only, my scope is strictly limited. 
I have taken up journalism not for its sake, but merely as 
an aid to what I have conceived to be my mission in life. 
My mission is to teach by example and precept under severe 
restraint the use of the matchless weapon of satjagraha, 
which is a direct corollary of non-violence and truth. I 
am anxious, indeed I am impatient, to demonstrate that 
there is no remedy for the many ills of hfe save that of 
non-violence. It is a solvent strong enough to melt the 
stoniest heart. To be true to my faith, therefore, I may 
not write in anger or malice. I may not write idly. I 
may not write merely to excite passion. The reader can 
have no idea of the restraint I have to exercise from week 
to week in the choice of topics and my vocabulary. It 
is a training for me. It enables me to peep into myself and 
make discoveries of my weaknesses. Often, my vanity 
dictates a smart expression or my anger a harsh adjective. 
It is a terrible ordeal, but a fine exercise to remove these 
weeds. The reader sees the pages of Young India fairly 
well-dressed-up, and sometimes, with Romain Rolland, he 
is inclined to say: ‘What a fine old man this must I' 
Well, let the world understand that the fineness is carefully 
and prayerfully cultivated. And if it has proved acceptable 
to some whose opinion I cherish, let the reader understand 
that when that fineness has become perfectly natural, 
when I have become incapable of evil and when nothing 
harsh or haughty occupies, be it momentarily, my thought- 
world, then, and not till then, my non-violence will move 
all the hearts of all the world. I ^ve placed before me and 
the reader no impossible ideal or ordeal. It is man’s pteio- 
gative and birth-right. We have lost the paradise only to 
regain it. If it takes time, then it is but a speck in the 
complete time-circle. The Divine Teacher of the Gita 
knew when he said that millions of our days arc ecjual to 
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only a day of Brahma. Let us not, therefore, be impatient 
and in our weakness think that non-violence is a sign of 
soft brains. It is not. 

But I must hasten to the end. The reader knows now 
why I have been silent about Alwar. I have no data to 
go upon. Alwar can laugh with as much disdain as the 
Nizam at anything I may say or write. If all the reports 
that ate published are true, they are proof of Dyerism 
double distilled. But I know that I have for the moment no 
remedy. I watch with admiration the effort of the Press 
to secure at least a decent public inquiry into the awful 
allegations. I note the silent movement of Panditji’s 
diplomacy cutting its gentle way. Why need I bother, 
then ? Let those who appeal to me for prescriptions know 
that I am not an infallible Kaviraj with an inexhaustible 
pharniacopceia. I am a humble, groping specialist with 
hardly two indistinguishable drugs in my httle pocket. 
The speciaUst pleads present incapacity to deal with the 
evils complained of. 

And to the lovers of the cow, have I not already said 
that I no longer profess, as I did only a short time ago, 
to claim any influence over Hindus or Mussahnans ? Till 
I have regained it, Go-mata will forgive her humble child 
that I claim to be. My life is wound up with hers. She 
knows I am incapable of betraying her. But she under¬ 
stands my incapacity, if her other adorers do not. 



‘HYDERABAD COMMUNIQUES’ 

“The doctrine of minority is a good hobby to ride up to a 
point. But it must be, at least numerically, a fair minority. 
Even a minority of one can expect perfect justice. But it has 
no status in the political field.” 


The Hyderabad Communiques have come upon me as a 
painful surprise. Sit Akbar is a great educationist. He is 
a philosopher. It was a pleasure to read his recent Convo¬ 
cation Address to the Dacca University. It is passing 
strange that he should have lent himself to the reactionary 
declarations which condemn an organization even before 
it has begun to function. What can be the meaning of 
communalism in a State which is overwhelmingly one 
population according to religion ? What can communal¬ 
ism mean in, say, Kashmir or the Frontier where the popu¬ 
lation is predominantly of one faith ? The doctrine of 
minority is a good hobby to ride up to a point. But it 
must be, at least numerically, a fair minority. Even a mi¬ 
nority of one can expect perfect justice. But it has no 
status in the political field. When a person belonging to an 
insignificant minority mounts to power, he does so, not as a 
represeptative of his group, but by sheer merit. The 
State Congress in Hyderabad can never be communal in 
the sense in which the word is understood in India. An 
institution in the Frontier Province need not be dubbed 
communal, merely because it has no Hindu member. Of 
course, an organization may be frankly communal in out¬ 
look. But the Hyderabad Commumquis make a subtle 
distinction and aver that there is presence in the State 
Congress of persons predominantly communal in outlook. 
What is more, the State Congress has come out with a 
statement totally repudiating the suggestion of communal¬ 
ism. 



HYDERABAD 


“Satyag^aha is not a simple a^r. It is a way of life. It 
requires discipline. It demands infinite patience and capa¬ 
city for uttermost suffering.” 

Hyderabad State Gangress people are getting restive. 
As they have been acting tinder my advice, some of them 
came to me and said: 

“We have suspended civil disobedience at your and other leaders’ 
instance. You had held out the hope that, if we suspended civil 
disobedience, most probably the prisoners would be released and 
the State Congress recognized. Neither the one, nor the other 
has happened. How long are we to remain out and vegetate while 
out co-workers are rotting in the State jails, where life is none 
too easy ? What will you have us do ?” 

As these friends have to deal with a large number of 
colleagues, I had better give a summary of my answer to 
them. I said: 


“I sympathize with you. In your place, I should feel 
like you. But satjagraha is not a simple affair. It is a 
way of life. It requires discipline. It demands infinite 

S itience and capacity for uttermost suffering. Civil 
sobedience, which is but a phase of satyaff'aba, has to be 
suspended even though colleagues may have to suffer 
imprisonment, hardships attendant upon jail life, and 
even worse. And they have to do aU this with good grace, 
joyfully and without malice towards those who are responsi¬ 
ble for subjecting them to such suffering. Remember, 
too, that a true sa^aff'ahi, being outside, goes through 
greater mortal suffermg than the one who ^s gone behind 
prison bars. The latter has done his task for the time being. 
His mind is free. He fulfils his immediate mission if he 
bdbaves like a model prisoner, and cheerfully submits to 
the sufferings he might have to go through. Whereas the 
former has to bear the brunt of managmg the struggle, 
- H ■ 
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thinking out plans and responding to the ptogtamme as 
it may be given from day to day. 

“I have to ask you to prolong your suspension, if only 
for the simple and decisive reason t^t two bodies are offer¬ 
ing civil disobedience for purposes wholly different from 
yours, however worthy their purpose may be. The 
Arya Samaj civil disobedience is purely religious, in the 
sense that it is being offered for the vindication of the 
exercise of their religion. The Hindu Mahasabha is, I sup¬ 
pose, supporting the Arya Samaj. And, therefore, the 
struggle has assumed a communal colour. If you resume 
civil disobedience, it will be very difficult fox you to 
retain your nationalistic character. You will expose your¬ 
selves to needless suspicion. Your methods, too, may 
not be identical with theirs. You will create an embarrass¬ 
ing situation without advancing your cause. 

“Thus, the situation demands delicate handling. It 
is my conviction that your restraint will largely disarm sus¬ 
picion, and to that extent you will be making a definite 
advance towards your goal. Meanwhile, I can give you 
the assurance that whatever friendly offices can do, is being 
and will continue to be done. Having heard my argument, 
you wiU act as may seem best to you. You must reject 
my advice, if it does not appeal to your head and heart. 
If you accept it, remember that every member will be ex¬ 
pected to devote himself whole-heartedly to the construc¬ 
tive programme as I have explained it to you.” 



THE ARYA SAMAJ 


"The country knows that I have a special way of dealing 
with things, public or private. Some even call it quixotic. 
Thus, my public silence over the Arya satyagraba did not 
mean that I was not deeply interested in the struggle.” 

It was a happy ending to the Arya satyagraha. I have 
hitherto not written a word about this struggle. The 
matter seemed too delicate for public treatment by me. 
The country knows that I have a special way of dealing 
with things, public or private. Some even call it quixotic. 
Thus, my public silence over the Arya satyagraha did not 
mean that I was not deeply interested in the struggle. I 
was keeping myself in touch with both the Arya Samaj 
leaders and the Muslim friends who could have anything to 
do with Hyderabad affairs. Of course, I was acting in con¬ 
cert with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. My sympathies 
were with the Aryas, so fat as their demands were concern¬ 
ed. They seemed to me to be so simple and so elementary. 
But I was averse to their satyagraha from my own stand¬ 
point which I had explained to them. I was, however, 
non-plussed when they suggested that it was no worse, if it 
was no better, than Ae satyagraha I had led. They must 
not be expected, they added, to appreciate and follow my 
new method or requirements. I saw that I had no right to 

f ut any pressure upon them beyond that of reason. Then, 
was anxious not to embarrass H, E. H. the Nizam's 
Government as long as I could help it. It is, therefore, a 
matter of great joy to me personally that the Arya struggle 
has ended in a friendly manner. Both the Nizam Govern¬ 
ment and the Arya Sabha deserve congratulations. Let me 
hope that the dignified statement issued by Shri Ghan- 
shyamsingh G^ta will receive from the Aryas the response 
it deserves. Tnere is no doubt that much bitterness has 
been engendered during the struggle. If the Aryas act 
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in the spirit of Shri Gupta’s appeal, and the Nizam’s 
Government in the spirit of their own Commmiq^^ the 
bitterness will die out and there never will be any occasion 
for resumption of the struggle, so far as simple religious 
and cultural freedom is concerned. 



A WISE STEP 


“I am sure eveiy activity that promotes co-operation among 
the people, their education and their economic and social 
uplin, brings them nearer their goal in a most solid manner 
one can think of.” 

The Hyderabad State Congress has had great difficulty 
in functioning. The State would not recognize it as a 
constitutional body so long as it continued to style itself 
Congress, although it has no affiliation with the Indian 
National Congress. The word is nobody’s monopoly. 
It is a common word used by many organizations in the 
world. But, somehow or other, the National Congress 
has become anathema in many States. Therefore, the word 
itself has become suspect in Hyderabad. The matter 
was referred by the leaders to me, and I had no hesitation 
in advising them that there was no virtue in merely fighting 
for the name, if their lawful activities were not otherwise 
interfered with. The leaders, after correspondence with 
the authorities, have acted according to my advice and 
adopted the name Hyderabad National Conference. Thus, 
all’s well that ends well. I hope that the Conference will 
cpncentrate on the many constructive activities that are 
healthful and necessary for mass uplift and consciousness. 
They should find the authorities co-operating whole¬ 
heartedly with them in such work. Their goal of responsi¬ 
ble government under the aegis of H. E. H. the Nizam 
remains the same as before. I am sure every activity that 
promotes co-operation among the people, their education 
and their econonuc and social uplift, brings them neater 
their goal in a most solid manner one can think of. 



HYDERABAD STATE 


“The recent release of the satyag^abu loses all grace if the 
ban on the State Congress is not removed/^ 

Swajni Ramananda Tirtha of the banned State Congress 
has issued the following sober statement: 

“Some of the workers of the Hyderabad State Congress, which was 
banned on 2nd March 1940, offered individual sapagraha in the 
month of September 1940 under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi* 
The Government of H. E. H. the Ni2am released them uncondi¬ 
tionally on 16th December 1941. Immediately after the release, 
I issued a statement saying that, though the Government had 
released us, it did not remove the aforesaid ban. It seemed to us, 
therefore, that it was incumbent upon us to continue the satya^ 
graba till our demand for lifting the ban was conceded by the 
Government. After our release, we consulted Mahatmaji and 
explained to him the present situation in Hyderabad State and our 
own point of view. Taking into consideration the present critical 
phase of the War, he advised us to abstain from re-offering satya* 
graba at this hour, and directed us to concentrate our energies wholly 
on the constructive programme. We have, therefore, dedded to 
faithfully follow Mahatmaji^s advice. We more and more ap¬ 
preciate the vital importance of the constructive programme 
and its potentialities. We, therefore, appeal to the people in gene¬ 
ral, and workers in particular, to devote their energies to this 
programme. We may not even seem to embarrass H. E. H**8 
Government at this critical juncture. This suspension, however, 
does not mean any alteration in our goal, which is the attainment 
of responsible government under the aegis of H. E. H. the Nissam 
and the Asafjani Dynasty.** 

How I wish the Government of H. E. H. the Nkam 
would remove the ban. They cannot wish to prevent the 
people from carrying on a constitutional movement in 
favour of responsible government under theaegis of H. E. H. 
the Nizam. The recent release of the satyagrahis loses 
all grace if the ban on the State Congress is not removed* 



HYDERABAD 


**If you ask me in advance whether I would face anarchy 
in preference to foreign orderly rule, either British or any 
other, I would unhesitatingly plump for anarchy, say, 
the rule of the Nizam supported by Qiiefs become feudatory to 
him or supported by the border Muslim tribes. In my esti¬ 
mation, it will be cent per cent domestic. It will be home rule 
though far, far from self-rule or swa-raj 

** What do you say to the right of Hyderabad to the territories 
that have been taken away by the English under some pretext or 
other, Berar, Ceded Districts, Karnatak, etc. ? ” 

This question demands an answei. So far as they 
have been taken away by the English, the right accrues 
against the English. If I am asked as a matter of equity, 
I can only say that the people of the respective parts should 
be asked to make their choice. That is the only equity I 
know. 

But I suggest that all such discussion is academic. 
If India, the geographical unit, gets independence, as it 
must some day, it means that every component part has its 
independence. If independence is won non-violently, all 
the component parts will be voluntarily interdependent, 
working in perfect harmony tmdei a representative central 
authority, which will derive its sanction from the confidence 
reposed in it by the component parts. If independence is 
taken by force of arms, then, the strongest power will hold 
sway over all India. And this rnay be Hyderabad for ar^ht 
I know. Ail the big and the petty States will be free willy- 
nilly from the Britisn yoke. They will each fight for their 
existence and succumb to the strongest who will be the 
Emperor of India. This presupposes unarmed millions 
tying prostrate at the feet of the combination of armed 
States. Many other things are, however, conceivable. 
The Indian part of the British army will probably have 
consciousness of strength and an independent existence. 
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Thete may be Muslim aims, Sikh aims, Guikha aims, 
Rajput aims and what not. They may fight among them¬ 
selves 01, having allied themselves to some nationalist 
paity, may piesent a united front to the Princes. Theie may 
also be the descent upon India of the waiting tiibes from 
the Fiontiei, to shaie the spoils 01 the soveieignty itself. 

The Congiess, if it still has anything of its non-violence 
left in it, will die in the attempt to establish univeisal peace 
in India. It is not impossible that all the waiting elements 
will find it piofitable, in moie ways than one, voluntarily 
to suirendei themselves to the moial authority of a cential 
powei. This means univeisal suffiage, exeicised by a dis¬ 
ciplined and politically intelligent electoiate. It also means 
a decent and peimanent buiial to communal and othei dis¬ 
coid. 

But this may not happen. The existing state of things 
does not wanant an optimistic outlook. But I am a man 
of faith. And to faith, aU things aie possible. But suppos¬ 
ing the woist happens and theie is anaichy in the land. If 
thete is God upon eaith, as He is in heaven, then, you may 
depend upon it that I shall not live to make any choice. 
I shall die in the anaichic flame, whilst I am vainly attempt¬ 
ing to still it with my tiny shaky hands. But if you ask 
me in advance whethei I would face anaichy in piefeience 
to foieign oideily lule, eithei British 01 any othei, I would 
unhesitatingly plump foi anaichy, say, the lule of the Ni- 
2am supported by Chiefs become feu^toiy to him 01 sup¬ 
ported by the boidei Muslim tiibes. In my estimation, it 
will be cent pei cent domestic. It will be home lule though 
fai, fai from self-iule 01 swa-raj But you must 

let me lepeat that, while I can write thus academicaUy, 
if the leality faces me, my choice will be death, 01 the rule 
of the people by the people foi the people. This means the 
lule of unadulteiated non-violence. So you see, my non¬ 
violence is made not of cotton-wool, but of a metal much 
haidei than steel and yet softei than cotton-wool. You 
can compaie it only with itself. 

You will naturally, then, ask what place have the 
Irincra in my scheme of thic^. Such a question should 
rot arise if you had fully tealized the implications of non- 
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violence. For the Princes, obeying the moral authority 
of a central body not sustained by arms, will find an honour¬ 
able place as servants of the people. No one will have any 
rights but what are inherent in a willing performance of 
one’s duties. Thus, H. E. H. the Nizam will, then, be the 
chosen servant of people. Only, then, his people will 
not be merely those confined wiUy-nilly within his present 
borders, but may be aU India. You must not dismiss this 
as a utopian scheme. I claim to be a practical man. If the 
Congress proves true to its policy, what may seem to-day 
to be an airy nothing may to-morrow become an agreeable 
reality. In my scheme, there is no waste of either human 
talent or creative effort. Let me quote here my cable to 
H. G. Wells in reply to his on the Rights of Man; 

“Received your cable. Have carefully read your five articles. 
You will permit me to say you are on the wrong track. I feel sure 
that I can draw up a better Charter of Rights than you have drawn 
up. But what good will it be ? Who will become its guardian ? 
If you mean propaganda or popular education, you have begun at 
the wrong end. I suggest the right way. Begin with a Charter 
of Duties of Man, and I promise the rights will follow as spring 
follows winter. I write from experience. As a young man 
I began life by seeking to assert my rights, and I soon discovered 
I had none—not even over my wife. So I began by discovering 
and performing my duty by my wife, my children, friends, com 
panions and society, and I find to-day that I have greater rights 
perhaps, than any living man I know. If this is too tall a claim, 
then, I say I do not know anyone who possesses greater rights 
than I.” 



AUNDH REFORMS 


“It is to be hoped that the noble example of Aundh will be co¬ 
pied by the other States, and that its people will by their 
conduct prove themselves in every way worthy of Ae res¬ 
ponsibility that is to devolve on them.” 

I congratulate both the Raja Saheb and the people of 
Aundh on the grant of responsible government. This 
small State has always been progressive. The Ruler of 
Aundh has but anticipated the wants of his people, and has 
even been in advance of them in social matters. The 
declaration of full responsibility was the natural result 
of the past acts of the Ruler. I hope that the rights confer¬ 
red by the proclamation will not in any way be whittled 
down in drawing up the constitution. I would suggest 
that the privy purse should on no account exceed rupees 
thirty-six thousand. There should be a definition of funda¬ 
mental rights, i.e., equality of all in the eye of the law, 
alx)lition of untouchability, and liberty of speech. The 
last para of the proclamation is appealing. It truly says 
that “self-government implies self-control and self-sacrifice,” 
and adds that “in the new era that is coming to Aundh, 
and we hope to the whole of our country, the strong will 
serve the weak, the wealthy will serve the poor, the learned 
will serve the illiterate.” 

It is to be hoped that the noble example of Aundh will 
be copied by the other States, and that its people will by 
their conduct prove themselves in every way worthy of 
the responsibility that is to devolve on them. The feet 
that in the heir to the ga^ they have one who, feom all 
accounts I have received, is a true servant of the people, 
must be a great help at the time of the inauguration of 
responsible government. The Western education received 
by him has not spoiled him. He is reported to be a votary 
of truth and ahimsa. He himself takes part in village 
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Uplift, does xoad cleaning himself in common with other 
volunteers, and handles the spade and the basket with as 
much ease as they. He wields the pen. He takes pride 
in doing scavenging work, including the removal of night 
soil. 



AUNDH CONSTITUTION 


"I have hitherto sworn by simple adult franchise, as well for 
the illiterate as the literate. My observation of the working 
of the Congress constitution has altered my opinion. I 
have come round to the view that a literacy test is necessary for 
two reasons. The vote should be regarded as a privilege 
and should, therefore, carry some qualification.” 

There are several startling things in the Aundh 
constitution. For the moment, I am concerned with only 
two things—^the qualification for the vote and the courts 
of justice. 

I have myself hitherto sworn by simple adult franchise, 
as well for the illiterate as the literate. My observation 
of the working of the Congress constitution has altered 
my opinion. I have come round to the view that a literacy 
test is necessary for two reasons. The vote should be re¬ 
garded as a privilege and should, therefore, carry some 
qualification. The simplest qualification is a literacy test. 
And, if the rninistry, appointed under the literacy franchise, 
is sincere and solicitous about the disqualified illiterates, 
the much desired literacy would come in no time. The 
Aundh constitution has naade primary education free and 
compulsory. I have been assured by Appa Saheb that he 
will see that illiteracy is driven out from Aimdh State 
inside of six months. I hope, therefore, that there will be 
no opposition in Aundh to the literacy test. 

The second important departure from the ordinary 
practice is the making of justice in the lower court free and 
incredibly simple. "What would, however, displease critics 
is tiDt the ffeeness or the simplicity as such, but the aboli¬ 
tion of intermediate courts and the fate of litigants and 
persons charged with offences being made to depend on a 
High Court presided over by one person. In a population 
of 75,000, a multiplicity of judges would be both unneces¬ 
sary and impossible. And if die right type of person is 
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chosen as the Giief Judge, he is as likely to deal out un¬ 
adulterated justice as a bench of highly paid judges. This 
simplification contemplates abolition of the cumbrous 

E rocedure and the use of tomes of law books, including 
undreds of law reports used in British law courts. 



AUNDH 


‘*I am sure everybody sympathizes with the Aundh people. 

Let those who have any to give send Appa Saheb their 
thoughts. Let them be sure that they are sound and relevant.” 

Who does not know little Aundh ? Little it is in 
size and income, but it has made itself great and famous 
by its Chief having bestowed, unasked, the boon of full 
self-government on his people. Its Chief Minister, Appa 
Saheb Pant, has brought out an attractive pamphlet of nine 
pages describing the experiment, from which I reproduce 
the following: 

^‘Village democracy is the basis of the new Constitution, Every 
village elects by the vote of all of its adults a Panchqyat of five per¬ 
sons. One of these five is elected by the Panchqyat unanimously 
as their president. If this unanimity is not possible, then all the 
adults of the village elect the president out of the Panchqyat, 
“Duly elected presidents of a group of villages constitute the 
taJuka Panchqyat. The taluka Panchqyat decides in its meetings the 
way in which it would spend the money that it receives. It receives, 
as near as possible, half the revenue that is collected in that taluka. 
The villages prepare their budgets and present them through their 

P residents to the taluka Panchayat. These are discussed and a 
udget for the whole taluka is prepared. The villagers can spend 
the money they get as they think fit. As yet, education and pubUc 
works constitute the chief items of expenditure. 

“The members of the Assembly know not only about the afiairs 
of the Central Government, but they are intimately connected with 
the every-day work in the villages, and they get acquainted with the 
work of other villages in their taluka at the meetings of the taluka 
Panchayat, The member of the Legislative Assembly, in this way, 
is an active worker almost 12 hours of the day. It is not that he 
stands for election, gets elected on certain issues, and does not 
worry about these till the next election. He has to face the 
villagers every day. The Constitution gives the power of recall 
to the villagers. 4/5 ths of the voters can ask for a re-election of 
the Panchqyat. 

“The Panchqyats dispense justice. The villager need not spend 
money, go out of his village, and spend days at the taluka town 
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to get a hearing. The 'Panchayat decides his case on the spot. 
The peasant can get witnesses in the village. And in the cases that 
are difficult and involve intricate points of law, a sub-judge comes 
to the village and assists the Panchayat with the dispensation of 
justice. The sub-judge not only gives expert advice to the 
Panchayat^ but also acts as a guide to the peasant who, many 
a time, is coriipletcly ignorant of his legal rights and is, therefore, 
liable to be misguided by the vested interests—the goondasJ* 

Justice in Aundh is, theiefore, \:heap, swift, and 
effective. In the Vanchqyats of two talukas alone, 197 ciinai- 
nal and civil suits have been disposed of. In 75 per cent 
of civil suits and 50 per cent of criminal cases, no pleaders 
were engaged. The witnesses had to be paid nothing, 
being themselves on the spot. There was thus great saving 
of time and money. Most cases were decided at a single 
sitting. The whole village turns out at the hearing of cases. 
Hence lying is rare, because it can be easily detected. 
Therefore, many cases are compromised out of court. 
This method of dealing out justice is itself great adult edu¬ 
cation. 

There ate 88 village schools for 72 villages. After 
the introduction of adult franchise, 3 5 per cent of the adult 
population received education. Basic education is not 
neglected, nor is physical. The Raja Saheb himself takes a 
keen interest in the physical development of his people. 
It is done through Suryanamaskars. It is a special style. 

If Appa Saheb has shown the bright side of the ex¬ 
periment, he has not lost sight of the difficulties and 
troubles. I omit notice of these. For, they are the usual 
difficulties that attend aU such experiments. The leaders 
of the people, if they retain their faith, will surely sur¬ 
mount them. This is how the pamphlet closes: “Little 
has been done. Much remains to be done. It’s an im¬ 
portant work we are doing. We want sympathy and ad¬ 
vice.” 

I am sure everybody sympathizes with the Aundh 
people. Let those who have any to give send Appa Saheb 
their thoughts. Let them be sure that they are sound and 
relevant. 



VIOLENCE V. NON-VIOLENCE 


‘‘Violence like water, when it has an outlet, rushes forward 
furiously with an overwhelming force. Non-violence can¬ 
not act madly. It is the essence of discipline. But when 
it is set going, no amount of violence can crush it.” 

Everywhere in India, there is a duel going on between 
the method of non-violence and that of violence. Vio¬ 
lence Uke water, when it has an outlet, rushes forward 
furiously with an overwhelxning force. Non-violence 
cannot act madly. It is the essence of discipline. But 
when it is set going, no amount of violence can cmsh it. 
For fuU play, it requires unsullied purity and an xmquench- 
able faith among the leaders. Therefore, if non-violence 
seems to fail in the duel, it will do so because the leaders 
lack the purity or the faith or both. There seems, however, 
to be reason to believe that non-violence will triumph over 
violence. Things seem to be shaping so that the workers 
will see for themselves the futility of violence. 

But a well-known public worker writes: 

“The State method of deali^ with satyaff^aha seems to be different 
from the British method. The methods adopted in some States 
are too inhuman and brutal. Will non-violence succeed against 
such brutal methods ? Is it not permissible for us to defend the 
honour and respect of our women ? The ordinary law of the land 
gives us that right. Then, why should we not exercise that right, 
when we are fighting such a brutal and inhu man machinery? I 
should like to be enUghtened on these points. 

“I have carefully read and re-read your views on the murder of 
the Political Agent of Orissa States.^ I was rather pained to find 

^ Most Unfortunate : The murder of Major R. L. Baaalgette, dae 
Political Agent of Orissa States, is most unfortunate and comes as a 
rude shock. I tender my sympathy to the bereaved family. I hope 
that the Subedar, who accompanied the deceased, will recover from me 
wounds. The Praja Mandal is expected to carry on the strictest investi¬ 
gation and find out the cause of the murder. It should be a warning 
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that you made no reference to the terrible atrocities committed on 
the poor State subjects of Orissa. Is not the murder of the Political 
Agent a divine warning to the States’ authorities to be more merci¬ 
ful in dealing with the people’s fights ? After all, between the 
State subjects and the Political Department, who deserves our 
sympathy more ? If the mob was wrong in using violence against 
the Political Agent, was the latter justified in firing on the mob 
and thus provoking them to violence ? And what about the ter¬ 
rible repression for which the Political Agent was responsible ? 
I agree with you that the murder of the Political Agent is un¬ 
fortunate, but who is responsible for it ? If the ruling Chiefs of 
Orissa had been properly advised and led by the Political Agent, 
and if he had not been party to the terrible repression, certainly 
the people would not have gone out of control. 

“I agree with you that the event should be a warning to all of 
us who are conducting a mass movement in the State. But I 
fail to understand why you, as the greatest apostle of truth and 
non-violence, should not have also conveyed a warning to the 
Political Department of the Government of India, and especially 
the Eastern States Agency, that they should not adopt brutal me¬ 
thods in dealing with the States subjects’ fights ? I feel that 
the Eastern States Agency has been most brutal in dealing with 
the States subjects’ fights, and the murder of the Political Agent 
is the climax of the brutal repression carried on by the Eastern 
States Agency. Indeed, it is unfortunate, but the Political Agent 
himself was responsible for this. And if we are to show sympathy 
for the loss of life of the Political Agent, what about the two per¬ 
sons who died on the spot as a resxilt, possibly, of the police vio¬ 
lence ? If the victims of violence deserve our sympathy, why 
should not the victims of police violence deserve as much sym¬ 
pathy as the victims of mob violence ? To me, it looks that the 
Bazalgctte murder is a warning first and foremost to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Political Department and also to the Ruling 
Chiefs, and then to us,” 

Of course, the right of self-defence is there and so is 
the right of armed rebellion. But after deep deliberation 
the Congress has abjured both and that for valid reasons. 
Non-violence is not worth much, if it is worsted in the face 
of the greatest provocation. Its true test consists in its 
capacity for standing any amovmt of provocation. If 


to all workers to be most careful in conducting mass agitations. They 
should realize that the slightest departure from non-violence is bound 
to harm the movement for freedom, whether in the States or all 
India— Harijan: Jan. 14, 1939. 

^5 
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there were eye-witnesses of the rapes and if the witnesses 
were non-violent, why are they alive ? If the rapes be¬ 
came known after the event, of what use is violence ? 
The non-violent method is still open. The men may be 
tried or they may be brought up before the bar of public 
opinion, if there was any. To expose the criminals to mob 
fury would be barbarity. 

The argument about the murder of the late Political 
Agent of the Orissa States is irrelevant to the issue. I 
was not called upon to adjudge the merits of the action of 
the Ruler and the Political Agent on the one hand, and the 
people’s action on the other. It was enough for me at the 
time to condemn in unqualified terms the murder of the 
Political Agent, not merely as a mark of sympathy, though 
that was deserved, but as an act of gross indiscipline and 
breach of the fundamental Congress policy. The misdeeds 
of the Rulers have been exposed often enough in these 
columns. But they have been mentioned not for the pur¬ 
pose of drawing the wrath of the people upon the doers, 
but for the sole purpose of showing the people the way of 
dealing with them non-violently. Things were shaping 
themselves well in Orissa. I can quote chapter and verse 
in support of this assertion. This murder has disturbed 
the even course of the movement. Ranpur is a howling 
wilderness. The people, both innocent and guilty, are in 
hiding. They have deserted their homes in order to escape 
repression. For, it will not be merely the actually guilty 
persons who will suffer. The technique of frightfulness, 
in some shape or other, is no doubt being applied, and the 
whole of In^a has to be helpless witness of it. The autho¬ 
rities know no other way of dealing with murders of their 
officials, especially when they are Europeans. The non¬ 
violent method has been slowly educating them to know the 
new way. But I need not prolong the argument. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. Both methods are 
being tried out in India. The workers have to make their 
choice. I know that India’s freedom is possible only 
through non-violence. Those workers in the Congress 
who think or act otherwise are wronging themselves and 
the Congress. 



THE STATES 


“Meetings and processions are necessary for propaganda 
among ignorant masses. They are not necessary for a people 
awakened to a sense of their duty as citizens. Swaraj is for 
the awakened, not for the sleepy and the ignorant.” 

The movement for liberty within the States is entering 
a new stage. History is going to repeat itself. Talcher 
and Dhenkanal have led the way in repression. It is no 
small matter that 26,000 out of 75,000 all told have migrated 
from Talcher to British Orissa. Prof. Ranga has published 
harrowing details of the sufferings of these refugees. His 
narrative is supported by Thakkar Bappa, the great social 
reformer and philanthropist, who responds to the call of 
distress no matter from what quarter it comes. They 
have been in exile for two months. I had hoped that they 
would have returned to their homes. But there seems to 
be no peace for these people as yet. 

It is not possible for Orissa alone to tackle the relief 
work. The Government of Orissa has not much money 
to spare. I hope that the Marwadi Relief Society will 
take up the relief work, bearing in mind that labour should 
be found for the refugees. 

Ranpur has murdered a Political Agent. And the police 
and military are having a merry time at the expense of in¬ 
nocent men and women. I hope the Government of 
Orissa will firmly handle the situation and not let the Im¬ 
perial Power deal with the situation as it chooses. The 
Imperial Power loses its head when it loses one of its own 
class in the circumstances attending the unfortunate 
murder of Major Ba2algette. This murder should show 
us that there is nothing to be gained by the people by 
such acts. 

Jaipur will not tolerate even the education of the 
Jaiptirians to ask and fit themselves for responsible 
government and would presently bury alive one of its 
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fotemost sons. 

The advisers of the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot think 
nothing of making him eat his own words and commit a 
breach of his promise solernnly made to his people. The 
Resident of the Western States is party to this tjreach, if 
evidence in my possession is to be relied upon. To him, 
the Congress and the Sardar are anathema. Ground is 
being prepared in Rajkot for fomenting quarrels between 
Hindus and Muslims and the people.in general and the Bha- 
yats. None of these have hitherto quarrelled. It is to be 
hoped that the Muslims and the Bhayats will not prove ene¬ 
mies of their own deliverance. The reformer’s course 
is clear. They must avoid all clash. They must be pre¬ 
pared to die at the hands of their own people, if the 
occasion arose. They have tried with marvellous success 
the weapon of non-violent non-co-operation. They can 
enforce it fully and simply sit still. The people are the pay¬ 
masters, and the Prince and the officials are their servants 
who have to do the will of their masters. This is literally 
true of an awakened and enlightened people, who know 
the art of thinking and acting as of one mind. 

I would urge the people in the other States to hasten 
slowly. Liberty is theirs, if they will have patience and 
self-restraint. Let them everywhere knit themselves to¬ 
gether and have a consciousness of their strength. They 
should not have internal dissensions. They must know 
how to combat the maxim of irresponsibility—divide 
and rule. It is easy enough, if the reformers master the 
technique of non-violence. 

Travancoreans had better be on their guard. I have 
sufficient evidence in my possession to show that attempts 
are being made to create divisions between Hindus and 
Christians and Ezhwas. If they are to have responsible 
government, they must forget that they are of these different 
communities. They must learn that they are one and indi¬ 
visible political unit, and they must attain control over all 
forces of violence. They must take full responsibility for 
peace throughout Travancore without the aid of the police, 
if they are to win freedom through non-violent means. 
Meetings and processions are necessary for propaganda 
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among ignorant masses. They are not necessary for a people 
awakened to a sense of their duty as citizens. Sn>araJ is 
for the awakened, not for the sleepy and the ignorant. 



THE TRAGEDY OF TALCHER 


“The interests of over 20,000 refugees living on sparse food 
and practically without shelter are at stake. Delay is not 
only dangerous, it is criminal.” 

The reader will recall the twenty to twenty-five thou¬ 
sand refugees of Talcher State in Orissa. They are living 
under great difficulties in the forests of Angul in British 
Orissa. I rely upon these figures because they are vouched 
for by Thakkar Bapa and Shri Harekrishna Mahtab. Both 
of them have a reputation to lose. Moreover, Thakkar 
Bapa is purely a humanitarian and social reformer of long 
standing. He does not dabble in politics. 

Only a few days ago, it was announced in the Press 
. that a settlement had been arrived at and that the refugees 
were about to return to their homes. This news was im¬ 
mediately contradicted and it was stated that the Raja of 
Talcher had refused to honour the pact entered into by 
Major Hannessey, Assistant Political Agent for Orissa 
States North. 

This was the Pact signed on 21 March last; 

“i. Reduction of the Miscellaneous Cess from 5 as. to 3 as. per 
rupee of rent, and an undertaking that, after the settlement to be 
started about next November, the combined rent and cesses will 
not be higher than the Angul rent and cesses with the same classes 
of land. 

2. The abolition of Monopolies on the necessaries of life 
except hides, skins, horns, ganja^ opium, bhang and liquors. 

3. State administrative machinery should not be used for en¬ 
forcing fines, etc., levied by Ecclesiastical Courts and Panchayats* 

4. Compulsory labour (bethi) should be abolished except when 
necessary for public purposes, and then on payment of wages at 
ordinary rates. 

5. The abolition of special taxes (poll tax) on industrial castes* 

6. There should be no victimization of refugees on their return 
to the State. 

7. Constitutional Reforms enabling the people to participate 
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in the administration through their representatives will be intro¬ 
duced as soon as the schemes are approved by the Political De¬ 
partment. 

8. There shall be no interference with freedom of speech and 
meeting, provided that there is nothing subversive or disloyal to the 
Ruler or his administration in those speeches or meetings. 

9. People should be allowed to kill wild animals in the State 
on their own property without any penalties or fees.” 

There were present at the time Major Hannessey, 
F.R.S.A., I.A., Bar^t-law, Major Gregory of the Military 
Intelligence Department, Shri Harekrishna Mahtab, Ad¬ 
jutant Woods of the Salvation Army, and the Revenue 
Commissioner representing the Orissa Government, 

Major Hannessey, I understand from Thakkar Bapa, 
was quite confident that he had the authority of the Raja 
of Talcher to sign the pact. How the Raja can now refuse 
to endorse it is difficult to understand. 

But the mystery deepens when one recalls the terms of 
the sanad under which the Raja holds Talcher. Here are 
the relevant clauses of the sanad, issued to the small Orissa 
States by the present Viceroy on 26th February 1937: 

“3. That you shall do your utmost to suppress crime of all 
kinds in your State. 

4. That you shall administer justice fairly and impartially to 
all alike. 

5. That you shall recognize and maintain the rights of all your 
people and on no account oppress, or suffer them in any way to be 
oppressed, and that, in particular, you shall charge yourself per¬ 
sonally with the welfare of the aboriginal population of your State. 

6. That you shall act in accordance with such advice as may be 
given to you by the Agent to the Governor-General, Eastern 
States, or such other Political Officer as may be vested with 
authority in this behalf by H. E. the Viceroy.” 

Under clause 6 of the sanady the Raja is bound to act 
in accordance with such advice as may be given to him 

the Agent to the Governor-General, Eastern States, 
or such other Political Officer as may be vested with autho¬ 
rity in this behalf by H. E. the Viceroy.’’ 

The Raja has, therefore, no opdon but to carry out the 
wishes of the Assistant Political Agent. The question is, 
why is there all this delay in carrying out the pact ? The 
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interests of over 20,000 refugees living on sparse food and 
practically without shelter are at stake. Delay is not only 
dangerous, it is criminal. 



TALCHER AGAIN 


“Why is the Ruler being humoured by the Political Depart¬ 
ment in his wholly indefensible attitude ? Why is the welfare of 
several thousand refugees being lightly regarded ? Is not 
the prestige of the Paramount Power being used to sustain the 
admitted evils ? Surely, there is something radically wrong 
somewhere in all this.” 

Talcher promises to be much worse than Rajkot. 
In Rajkot, it was the Ruler’s word that was broken. In 
Talcher, it is the Paramount Power’s. In Rajkot, the State 
atrocities were not the subject of scrutiny. In Talcher, the 
sorry condition of the numerous refugees is almost every¬ 
thing. Hence, delay is criminal and may mean loss of one 
year’s crop to several thousand cultivators. The other 
relief promised by the Political Agent, Major Hannessey, 
relates to paltry things so far as the Ruler of Talcher is 
concerned; but they are serious enough for the people. 

It has been whispered to me that I have been 
guilty of injustice to Major Harmessey, and hence to the 
Paramount Power, by attributing to them breach of promise 
for, it is said. Major Hannessey promised nothing, he merely 
undertook to convey to the Ruler the wishes of the people 
concerned. It is further said that even if it is proved that 
he made any such protnise, he did so without authority. 

I cannot admit either of the pleas. Major Hannessey 
signed the document without any reservations. Shri 
Harekrishna Mahtab describes the tragedy with a wealth 
of detail which compels conviction. He has been an eye¬ 
witness of the events narrated by him. So far as I am aware. 
Major Hannessey himself has never denied or has not 
been given an opportunity of denying the allegations made 
about him. 

There seems to be no doubt that the Rioler of Talcher 
is in no mood to do justice to his people, unless he is made 
to according to the sanadl have already reproduced in these 
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columns. The representative of the Paramount Power 
can even require the smaller States of Orissa to perform 
acts in the interest of their people. Can there be any doubt 
as to the necessity of redressing every one of the injustices 
mentionedin the memorandum signed by Major Hannessey ? 
Indeed, redress has been long overdue. Why is the 
Ruler being humoured by the Political Department in his 
wholly indefensible attitude ? Why is the welfare of seve¬ 
ral thousand refugees being lightly regarded ? Is not the 
prestige of the Paramount Power being used to sustain 
the admitted evils ? Surely, there is something radically 
wrong somewhere in all this. 



UNTRUTH IN NEWSPAPERS 

‘‘I am quite clear that if newspapers weighed every word that 
is printed therein, we should have a speedier removal of abuses, 
whether in the States or elsewhere.” 

A State official writes: 

“I have read your several articles in the Harijan about Congress 
activities in general, and those in the States in particular. One of 
these deals with corruption in the Congress ranks and, at least by 
implication, with other undesirable activities quite inconsistent 
with the spirit which you have tried to infuse into the mass of 
^Congress workers/ 

‘^It has occurred to me to draw your attention to the fact that 
much violence to truth and, therefore, harm to the cause you have 
at heart is being done by certain newspapers which live by abuse 
and which depend upon so-called ‘Congress workers^ for the 
unmitigated falsehoods they publish. 

“So far as the States are the targets of attack, legitimate criticism, 
which rests on incontrovertible facts, must be wholesome and 
should be helpful. You would, however, agree that nothing but 
the truth should be published. 

“What is happening, in fact, is that some people who nurse a 
sense of injury against the State to which they belonged or where 
they lived in the past, finding themselves driven away as a result 
of their activities to which the Governments of the States took 
objection, are trying to pay off old scores, and for such a purpose 
they imagine their position greatly fortified by their having joined 
the Congress fold. The papers they feed, in their turn, live 
by their diatribes, while for them those papers are the needed 
medium for the discharge of stored-up venom. The unfortunate 
lesult is that, however these vernacular papers may succeed in 
inflaming the uninformed public, responsible people remain un¬ 
affected by their denunciations. 

“It is a pity that things that may be usefully brought to light 
in the honest spirit of awakening the administrations of the States 
to their responsibilities are, for want of knowledge, never published. 
What is published is either in the nature of a gross exaggeration 
of facts of no vital importance, or, as is more often the case, some 
pure invention and, therefore, an utter lie. 

“Your present policy seems to me to 4 )e that where the people 
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desire to manage their own affairs, it is the duty of the Congress 
to help them in the attainment of that aim. I venture to think 
that it is not your policy to replace the contentment of the people 
with discontent, in pursuit of the ideal of responsible government 
throughout India. 

^‘Above all, I take your policy to be to disseminate and propagate 
the truth, and to wage a ceaseless war against untruth. In that 
belief, I venture to suggest that an article or two in the Harijan 
on the responsibility of newspapers that depend for what they 
publish upon ‘Congress workers' and that of those workers might 
help to purge the Congress movement of some destructive germs, 
and thereby make it more effective alike for the uplift of the down¬ 
trodden masses and for serving the highest cause of the coimtry.” 

I have no difficulty in agreeing with the correspondent 
that newspapers which indulge in untruth or exaggeration 
harm the cause they profess to espouse. I admit, too, that 
there is enough untruth in enough newspapers to warrant 
action. But my experience is that no amount of public 
criticism will affect the policy of newspapers which make 
theit livelihood by such pohey. 

I would like, however, to point out to my correspon¬ 
dent and others like him who are connected with States, 
that the public must not be blamed for believing untruths 
if the State officials, under a false sense of security, will 
not deign to correct untruths or render explanations. And, 
sometimes, when they condescend to give explanations, 
they are more untruthful than the untruths of the news¬ 
papers. The latest instance is that of Talcher. The Chief 
denied even the truth of a telling photograph in The 
Statesman of the refugees and has received a weU-deserved 
snub from its Editor. I have a Talcher bulletin sent to me 
by Thakkar Bapa for me to laugh or weep over. Its denial 
is a shameful perversion of truth. I am publishing in this 
issue startling news about Mewar. I would like an authen¬ 
tic contradiction of the news, or strong action against the 
police if they acted in disregard of instructions. But I 
write this in no way to condone untruths in newspapers. 
I am quite clear that if newspapers weighed every word 
that is printed therein, we should have a speedier removal 
of abuses, whether in the States or elsewhere. 



MEWAR 


‘‘Civil resisters of the States should remember that the real 
battle has yet to come. The States, big or small, seem to be 
taking concerted action. They are copying the methods adopted 
by the British in British India during the satyagraha struggle, 

and are likely to improve upon them in frightfulness.But 

civil resisters, who are worth their salt, will not be deterred 
by any fiightfiilness.” 

A correspondent sends the following business-like note: 

First Incident: Date of happening: 14th December, 1938. Place 
of happening: A way-side bridge in the British territory of town 
Deoli. Mewar territory: At a distance of about 12 yards. 

^^Facts in brief: In the afternoon of 14th December, Shri Mathura 
Prasad Vaidya, a worker of the Mewar Praja Mandal, who had been 
doing propaganda work at Deoli on behalf of the Mandal, while 
distributing Praja Mandal literature sitting at the bridge, was all 
of a sudden attacked by two constables of Uncha Police in Mewar. 
One of them snatched away the literature he had and burnt it to 
ashes there and then. The other knocked him down on the ground 
and then both of them forcibly dragged him in a semi-conscious 
state to the nearby territory of Mewar only at a distance of about 
12 yards, where he was taken under arrest. Vaidya Mathura 
Prasad was severely beaten by those policemen on the way to Uncha 
police station. He has now been sentenced for nine months. 

Second Incident: Date of happening: 2nd February, 1939. 
Place of happening: On the outskirts of Deoli, British territory. 

^^Facts in brief: Shri Maniklal Varma, Secretary of the Mewar 
Praja Mandal, had gone to Deoli, a town in the British territory 
of Ajmer-Merwara, on the 2nd February, 1939, to confer with 
some workers there. In the evening, at about 6-30 p.m., he with 
four other colleagues of his was all of a sudden attacked on the 
outskirts of the town by 15 men of Mewar police with lathis. All 
the five persons were badly wounded, and Maniklalji was then 
forcibly dragged through bushes and thorns in a most inhuman 
way to the Mewar territory, which was at a distance of at least 
a few hundred yards. The Deoli police was informed during the 
mishap but no notice was taken, and the Dewan of the police 
station could not be found even after a good search, as if the 
whole thing was pre-arranged. Maniklalji was arrested and taken 
to the Uncha police station in Mewar.” 
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The correspondent adds: 

“Shri Maniklalji belongs to Btjolia. He has been devoting himself 
to the service of the peasantry for the past 20 years. He founded 
the Praja Mandal a year ago. But it was declared illegal within 
a few days. Therefore, he started civil disobedience some months 
ago. I send you these incidents as you have begun to write publicly 
about States’ afiairs. Will you kindly guide us, workers, also what 
should be done in such circumstances ?” 

This news is strange, if it is true. It is difficult to 
understand why the police did not arrest these workers 
within the Mewar border. Or, was it that the workers’ 
friends were avoiding the Mewar territory ? In any event, 
the arrests seem to me to have been illegal. The dragging 
amounted to an assault. The only advice I can give is 
that this is essentially a case for legal proceedings. The 
Praja Mandal should take it up. 

But civil resisters of the States should remember 
that the real battle has yet to come. The States, big or 
small, seem to be taking concerted action. They are copy¬ 
ing the methods adopted by the British in British Inffia 
during the satya^aha struggle, and are likely to improve 
upon them in frightfulness. They fancy that they have no 
fear of public opinion, for there is none in the States except 
in rare cases. But civil resisters, who are worth their salt, 
will not be deterred by any frightfulness. 



QUESTION OF HONOUR 


*‘In these days of awakening, all kinds of forces must rise 
up. Demands, even extravagant, will be made by new ad¬ 
ditions to the Congress. If they are in excess of Congress 
commitments, and if the Congress credit is to go up day after 
day, they must be checked.” 

On my way to Rajkot, going via Bombay, I have to 
wait a whole day for the Kathiawad Mail. I am passing 
the time in writing for Harijan. And I read the following 
note: 

*‘Ramdurg—a small State in the Bombay-Karnatak area, 169 
sq. miles, population 33,997, revenue Rs. 269,000—was hard hit 
by famine and scarcity conditions, and also depression due to fall 
in prices for some years past. On 20th March 1938, some agri¬ 
culturists from villages gathered together in front of the palace and 
requested the Raja Saheb to grant some concessions in respect of 
land revenue. It was alleged, on behalf of those assembled at the 
palace, that they were dispersed by latbi charge by the Ramdurg 
police. On the other hand, these allegations were denied by the 
State authorities. It seems that no definite demands were made 
on behalf of the people, nor was there any organization to speak 
for them. Some time later, some of the people of the State appro¬ 
ached Shri Yalgi, a Congressman and one of the Secretaries of 
the Karnatak Provincial Congress Committee, and requested him 
to visit Ramdurg and see the situation for himself. Accordingly, 
Shri Yalgi visited Ramdurg in April and advised the people there to 
organize a committee to place their demands before the authorities. 
In accordance with his advice, a body named Ramdurg Sansthan 
Praja Sangh was established, and on its behalf demands were for¬ 
mulated and submitted to the Raja Saheb. 

‘‘A Conference of Deccan States^ people took place at Sangli on 
22nd May, 1938, presided over by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. He 
left Sangli on the 22nd. But the Conference continued under the 
presidentship of Shri Gangadharrao Deshpande. 

“On the 23rd, the question of Ramdurg was taken and it was 
decided that a Committee consisting of (i) Shri Gangadharrao 
Deshpande, President, K. P. C. C,, (2) Shri Shankarrao Deo, 
Member of the Congress Working Committee, (3) Shri MunavalU, 
President, Ramdurg Praja Sangh, {4) Shri Kanabur, Secretary of 
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Deccan States People’s Conference, (5) Shri Andaneppa Doddameti, 
M.L.A., (6) Shri K, S. Patil, m.l.a., (7) Shri Ari, Pleader, 

Hubli—a subject of the State, was appointed to investigate 
and report on the Ramdurg affair. In the meantime, the Ram- 
durg Durbar, on their own initiative, had issued a proclamation 
and announced certain concessions. But the people were not 
satisfied with these concessions and the agitation was assuming a 
serious turn. It must, however, be noted that, in spite of very 
serious provocations on the part of the rowdy element, the State 
authorities had absolutely taken no action which can be described 
as repressive. 

‘‘Then, on the 5th June, 1938, the Committee appointed at 
Sangli visited Ramdurg and instituted an enquiry. It was felt by 
the Committee and also by the prominent representatives of the 
Ramdurg Praja Sangh, that a mere enquiry and report would not 
serve the purpose. Therefore, the latter requested the Committee 
to bring about a settlement in respect of the demands which were 
submitted to the Ramdurg Durbar. 

“The matter was discussed for two hours and on the 6th of 
June, Shri Deo was entrusted with the sole authority of settling the 
differences. Shri Deo, in accepting the responsibility, made clear 
to the people all the implications of what they were doing. Shri 
Deo, on behalf of the Committee, formulated the demands and 
submitted them to the Raja Saheb. After some discussions, the 
matter was postponed at the desire of the Raja Saheb. However, 
most of the suggestions, with slight modifications, were conceded 
by the Raja Saheb, Shri Deshpande wrote to the Sardar as to what 
had happened. He also informed him of the demands of the Praja 
Sangh and the offer of Raja Saheb. In reply, Sardar wrote to Shri 
Deshpande on the iith June, 1938 to say that the terms offered by 
Raja Saheb could not be improved upon, that they were quite gooa, 
and that the people should be advised to accept them. 

“Though Shri Deo was entrusted with full powers to negotiate 
and settle the terms, he on the 21st June 1938 took Shri Munavalli 
and all the members of the Managing Committee of the Praja 
Sangh into confidence, and after long discussion secured their as¬ 
sent to the terms settled between himself and the Raja Saheb. The 
members of the Committee appointed by the Sangli Conference, 
with the exception of Shri Shastri, who was absent, also agreed. 
The acceptance of the terms was communicated to the Raja Saheb. 
The same evening a durbar was held in the palace to which the 
President and representatives of the Praja Sangh and leading men 
of Ramdurg were invited. The Raja Saheb, in his opening speech, 
surveyed the history of his rule and gave the outlines of the terms 
of settlement. The Dewan, Rao Bahadur Pradhan, then read out the 
proclamation embodying the terms of the settlement. Thereupon, 
the President of the Praja Sangh, on behalf of the Sangh, thanked 
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the Raja Saheb in suitable terms. After the durbar was over, Shri 
Deo and others went to the public meeting. The meeting was 
attended by more than 12,000 persons. The President of the Praja 
Sangh presided. When Shri Gangadharrao Deshpande was ex¬ 
plaining the terms of the settlement, a slight disturbance was notic¬ 
ed in one corner of the meeting. It was ascertained that they be¬ 
longed to Sureban and were weavers. Shri Andaneppa Doddameti 
went to that corner and successfully tried to restore peace. Aft^r 
Shiri Deshpande, Shri Andaneppa spoke for more than one hour 
and fully explained all the details of the terms and defended them 
very vigorously. He carried conviction to the audience and con¬ 
cluded his speech amidst enthusiastic cheers. Shri Deo also 
made a short speech, asking people to organize and strengthen their 
position by working the reforms granted. Shri Munavalli, the 
President, in his concluding speech, which was very touching, 
defended all the terms settled, and asked the audience whether they 
had confidence in him. The audience with one vtdee replied in 
the affirmative. He, then, asked them to accept the terms and they 
assented. At the conclusion of the meeting, a paper, containing 
the terrhs of the settlement, was brought to the President for his 
signature by an officer of the State. Shri Munavalli, the President, 
again asked the audience whether he should sign it, and with con¬ 
currence of not only the large audience but of the representatives 
of the Praja Sangh, signed the document. 

“The Council of the Karnatak Provincial Congress Committee 
passed the following resolution: 

“The Council congratulates the people of Ramdurg, Jamkhandi, 
Miraj Sr. and Jr. and Mudhol for the success they have achieved in 
their struggle for redress of their grievances, and trusts that they 
will strengthen their organizations by non-violent and peaceful 
means for the attainment of full responsible government in the 
near future. 

“This Council expresses its sense of appreciation of the Rulers 
of the above States for readily responding to the demands of their 
subjects, and trusts that the terms of the settlement will be imple¬ 
mented by both the portions without delay. It also requests the 
Rulers of all the States in Karnatak to follow the liberal policy 
followed by the above-mentioned States. 

“This Council, however, notes with extreme pain that anti¬ 
propaganda is being carried on by some people, and especially by 
some Congressmen, on the plea that the setdement arrived at by the 
efforts of prominent Congress leaders between the people and the 
Prince of Ramdurg. This Council, while requesting them not to 
carry on anti-propaganda, is definitely of opinion that the good of 
the people will advance only by standing by the settlement.^^ 

I have omitted some parts irrelevant for my purpose. 
It appears that an attempt is now being made on beh^ of 
z6 
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the Ramdurg Praja Sanghto terrorize the Rtolet into making 
further concessions. He refrains from taking action against 
the mischief-mongers for fear of losing Congress sympathy. 
The question I am asked is; “What are Congressmen in¬ 
volved in the settlement to do ?” Assuming the correct¬ 
ness of my information, my unequivocal answer is that they 
have to keep at any cost the plighted word of the Pro¬ 
vincial Committee. I am going to Rajkot to entreat H. H. 
the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot to keep his word. The breach, 
as I interpret his action, has shaken me to my depth. I 
can think of no other answer with regard to the Congress. 
Rajkot represents the Princely Order. Its shame or 
credit would be the shame or credit of the whole Order. 
If a representative Congressman breaks his word, the repu¬ 
tation of the whole Congress is at stake. How much more 
so, if a Provincial Congress Committee cannot redeem its 
word ! The Congress claims to represent the whole na¬ 
tion. Its transactions must be above reproach. 

In these days of awakening, all kinds of forces must 
rise up. Demands, even extravagant, will be made by new 
additions to the Congress. If they are in excess of Congress 
commitments, and if the Congress credit is to go up day 
after day, they must be checked. I do not know what the 
Ramdurg Praja Sangh claims. It may be that the claim 
is intrinsically sound. But they cannot enforce it by row¬ 
dyism and threats, even before the ink is dry on the settle¬ 
ment paper. The representative Congressmen in Kama- 
tak have to stand by the Ramdurg Chief and see that the 
settlement is honoured by the people, even though in 
battling with them they should lose their lives. 



POPULAR VIOLENCE IN RAMDURG 


“It has never been the Congress policy to plead provocation, 
howsoever grave, in justification of popular violence. We 
shall lose all, if we play with this fundamental provision 
of the Congress.” 

I have said not a word about Ramdurg up to now. I 
had a wire frora Dr. Hardikar not to commit myself till I 
had heard from him. And Rajkot left me not a moment 
for any other work. I have only now on the train read the 
report prepared by Shris Divakar, Kaujalgi and Hardikar. 
I have also a revealing note from Shri Divakar. I have 
studied Shri Gangadharrao Deshpande’s note on the 
tragedy. I had a visit from Shri Munavalli, President of 
the Praja Sangh, and Shri Magadi. The report of Shris 
Divakar, Kaujalgi and Hardikar is a dispassionate document 
and satisfactory in so far as it goes. This is its conclusion: 

“In the end, we feel that the officers have acted tactlessly to a 
great extent and allowed the police to have their way. We believe 
that they could have controlled the situation, if they had acted a 
little more patiently and put the workers of the Praja Sangh on 
their honour as they had done many a time. But though there 
was provocation, we do not think that it was so great as to arouse 
the brute in man, and it must be laid at the door of the high in¬ 
flammable temper of the people. They seemed to have readily 
believed the rumours and got infuriated. 

“But there is absolutely no justification for any kind of violence, 
even under the greatest provocation. In fact, the greater the pro¬ 
vocation, the greater is the opportunity and necessity for showing 
a non-violent spirit. That being our ideal, we cannot defend any 
slightest violence under any circumstances. The events only show 
that the Praja Sangh had no control over the forces of violence 
which were hiding in the people. It is a matter for the deepest 
regret, and this tragedy is sure to act detrimentally against all 
popular movements in States. It is a clear warning to all workers 
in the field, and every one must realize that before one feels sure 
that the people are rightly trained and disciplined in non-violence, 
it is unwise to begin any great mass movement.” 
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A Study of the evidence before me leads me to the 
conclusion that whatever the provocation, the popular fury 
was wanton, cruel and deliberate. Over two thousand 
villagers had collected with the set purpose of wreaking 
vengeance. They were intent upon releasing the President 
and the other prisoners. Congressmen cannot escape 
blame for the savagery of the people. The villagers were 
having the wrong lesson given to them. Ranpur in Orissa 
was the first finger-post. Ramdurg is the second. No 
one has denied the fact that the Raja Saheb of Ramdurg 
was a friend of the Congress. Pie deserved better treatment. 
I am not just now concerned with the truth or otherwise of 
the evidence on provocation. There are grave enough 
charges. But it has never been the Congress policy to plead 
provocation, howsoever grave, in justification of popular 
violence. We shall lose all, if we play with this fundamental 
provision of the Congress. I had remarked before the 
Ramdurg outbreak that I smelt violence in the very air I 
was breathing. I am very sensitive to the slightest 
exhibition of violence or untruth. They are tvdns. 

I am quite clear that the Provincial Congress Commit¬ 
tees, as well as the Working Committee when it is formed, 
must take strong measures to purge the Congress ranks 
of violence in thought, word and deed. What little I read 
of the public Press, shows that there is often a departure 
from truth and non-violence. How this evil can be reme¬ 
died, I do not know. The Press managed or owned by 
Congressmen might be amenable to moral control. I 
am, however, inclined to think that the greatest mischief 
is done by Congressmen working in the villages. It ought 
not to be difficult to bring these under rigid discipline. 

I suggest an impartial inquiry into the events. The 
Karnatak Provincial Congress Committee should entrust 
it to a High Court Judge. If the Raja Saheb will help, the 
task will be easy. But even if he does not, there should 
be no difficulty in getting at the truth. 

There is another untoward result of the Ramdurg 
movement. It has taken a communal turn. There are two 
parties. Brahmin and non-Brahmin. My own feeling has 
hitherto been that Karnatak had remained fairly free from 
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the curse. But the cuttings and papers that have been sent 
to me show that the evil has gone deep enough to demand 
an immediate remedy. I have been asked to offer guidance 
in the matter. It would be presumptuous on my part to 
give any guidance without a proper study on the spot of 
the tension. I can only suggest that if there are enough 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins interested in removing the 
tension, they should tour the affected area, find out causes 
and deal with them. The tension is a symptom of the 
growing spirit of violence in the country. 



LAWLESS LIMBDI 


“Let the satya^ahis know that salvation comes from within. 
They will have to lose all, if they will save their souls and 
gain the freedom which is their birth-right.” 

Limbdi is a Kathiawad State. It had the leputation 
of being piogressive. I have the good fortune to know 
many of its workers. They are wise, self-sacrificing and 
capable of doing hard work. In common with many 
States, Limbdi also had a great awakening among the peo¬ 
ple. The workers used to boast of their progressive 
Yuvraj. But they have now discovered that he has imbibed 
some curious notions of the dictatorships of the West. 
He would let the reformers have a free run of little Limbdi. 
But they must not go to the villages. In the villages, he 
was to make his own experiments unhindered by anybody. 
The Limbdi reformers thought that they had as much right 
as the Yuvraj to work among the villagers, especially 
as they had already established connection with them. 
They, therefore, dared to go to the villages with the result 
mentioned in the following telegram: 

**At least eighty persons, armed with lathis^ dharias^ native guns, 
swords, axes, attacked village Pansina midnight fifth. Entrances 
of village were guarded by batches of three to five persons. Two 
batches of twenty persons went round village and selected houses 
of Praja Mandal workers and sympathizers for dacoity. First 
of all, they went to Praja Mandal office and chained it from outside 
so that volunteers cannot go out. Then, one batch went to house 
of Chhotalal, prominent merchant and Praja Mandal worker, 
and brutally assaulted him and his wife. She received serious in¬ 
juries, including on her sex organs. President of local branch at¬ 
tacked with sword and received punctured wound in lungs. About 
thirty persons are seriously injured. Ornaments, cash, and goods 
wordi about sixty thousand rupees taken away from ten to twelve 
houses of active members of Praja Mandal. Dacoits continuously 
carried on firing in air and at bouses for about two hours. After 
this, they went to another village, Ralol, two miles away from Pan- 
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slna, and repeated process there. Three gold-smiths and one bania 
sympathizing with popular movement have been seriously wounded 
and property worth ten thousand rupees taken away. One baniay 
Jeychand Valji, attacked to-day with knife, stabbed at four places 
and plundered in Siani; bis sister also beaten. People have strong 
grounds to suspect State officers* hand in dacoity. Some dacoits 
were identified as pagis and pasayatas of State. Praja Mandal 
workers and sympathizers were actually being threatened since 
last week by State pagipasayatas that they will be robbed and beaten. 
Stolen property removed in about eight motor cars and two buses 
which could not have been supplied by private individuals. Dacoits 
continued firing in air for two hours, using number of cartridges 
which could not have been supplied by private individual. State 
police has not started any investigation as yet. Even panchnamas 
have not been made. No medical aid sent by State from capital. 
Thakore Saheb, even though approached, has not taken any strong 
action. Threats of similar dacoity are being given by State pasa-- 
yatas in other villages. Previous incidents of goondaism strengthen 
this suspicion. Attacking Bhakdba's car witla lathis in Jambu by 
Mukhins men, smashing Praja Mandal car and beating its driver 
and worker in Siani, beating members of Praja Mandal in village 
Raska, threatening head of volunteers in Siani by village pasqyata 
with death, free movement of about thirty goondas with lathis^ 
dharias^ knives in Siani, and number of such incidents have left no 
doubt here that organized goondaism is started by State to suppress 
recently started popular movement. Attention of Thakore Saheb 
has been drawn to these incidents times without number, but in 
vain. As protest against last act of dacoity, about 400 to 500 
persons, including Nagarsetb Lalchandbhai and prominent citizens 
like Durlabhji Umedchand, Amulakh Amichand have started hun¬ 
ger-strike and are sitting day and night before Palace. About 
three thousand other persons have joined this morning. Great 
indignation prevails against State. People observing remarkably 
non-violent attitude and are prepared for any contingency.** 

They also dared to announce a meeting of their Pari- 
shad with the result embodied in the following message 
received by me: 

‘‘Sitting Praja Parishad arranged to-morrow. To break Praja 
Parishad many goondas imported Limbdi. People suspect hand 
of State officials in this. Strong grounds for this suspicion. Pro¬ 
cession of goondas armed with lathis^ naked swords, guns, dharias^ 
marching through town for whole day. Some of Siese tried to 
assault certain women. Seth Amulakh Amichand, prominent 
merchant of Bombay, intervened and asked them to beat him rather 
than women. Seth Durlabhji Umedchand and Bhagwanlal Harakh- 
chand rushed to scene with six male volunteers. Male volunteers 
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were brutally assaulted with sticks and beaten. At another place, 
goondas caught hold of Prahaladrai Modi, pleader of Bhavnagar, 
and released him only when they knew that he was not Praja Mandal 
worker. Bhogilal Gandhi was threatened with death by goonda 
armed with naked sword. Manubhai Thakkar was given one lathi 
blow. Goondas are shouting before Praja Mandal office. Batch 
of goondas headed by Tapubha of Siani, who is State servant and 
who beat Praja Mandal volunteers in Siani two days before, have 
stationed themselves outside Sthanakvasi bhojanshala where peasants 
from villages are sleeping. They threaten anybody who comes 
out with death. Different batches of goondas are marching streets. 
Practically, stare of siege amounting to virtual martial law by State 
prevails. People feel that State is responsible for this. Narubha, 
Superintendent of Police, was seen talking with some of these 
by respectable people. Many peasants are forcibly brought from 
villages and made to parade streets in processions headed by these 
goondas. People have adopted remarkably non-violent attitude 
and have decided to suffer anything for asserting their right to meet 
in Parishad.” 

I have since learnt that Durbar Gopaldas Desai and 
his wife Bhaktiba were surrounded by the same gentlemen 
described in the message. Both suffered minor injuries. 
The goondas had the satisfaction for a time of preventing 
the meeting of the Parishad. 

I have no reason whatsoever for disbelieving the mes¬ 
sages which describe the events with a wealth of detail 
that carries conviction. What is more, they are sent by 
parties whom I hold to be incapable of conscious exaggera¬ 
tion or of invention. 

In spite of this lawlessness, the reformers will win if 
they have grit enough to be ground to the dust, and if they 
really represent the wishes of the people. The public out¬ 
side will help them. The Paramount Power is also bound 
by treaty obligations to help them, as has been amply 
proved by Pyarelal in the extracts produced from Lee 
Warner. But let the satjagrahis know that salvation comes 
from within. They will have to lose aU, if they will save 
their souls and gain the freedom which is their birth-right. 



LIMBDI 


“There are people who prize possessions before honour. 
They can only be a burden on a freedom movement. Free¬ 
dom is always won by a few brave self-sacrificing souls, 
who will stake everything for the sake of honour.” 

Though I have had protracted correspondence with 
the Limbdi people, I have refrained for a long time from 
saying anything about their woes. My silence was due to 
the hope that those who were trying to bring about peace 
between the Ruler and the people would succeed. But it 
was a vain hope. Much has happened since the beginning 
stages of that struggle. Perhaps, nowhere has the policy 
of ruthlessness been pursued with so much precision and 
persistence as in Limbdi. If the reports received by me are 
to be believed—and I have no reason to disbelieve them, 
—^the peasants have been hunted out of their homes. The 
heaviest blow has been aimed at the hated Bania who was 
at one time the State’s friend, favourite and main supporter. 
But he was to be crushed because he dared to think and talk 
of responsible government, dared to go amongst the pea¬ 
santry and tell them what was due to them and how they 
could get it. The shops and houses of these merchants, 
who have performed hijrat, are practically looted. I can¬ 
not use any other term. There has not even been, so far 
as I know, any legal formality observed. The will of the 
administrator of the policy of ruthlessness is the supreme 
law. The idea is to terrorize the people into subjection. 
No wonder some have weakened. I would advise those 
who are in charge of the movement not to try to keep 
them from surrendering. Of course, they should be told 
what is in store for them. But there are people who prize 
possessions before honour. They can only be a burden on 
a freedom movement. Freedom is always won by a few 
brave self-sacrificing souls, who will stake everything for 
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the sake of honour. Those who understand the value 
and the necessity of sacrifice, whether they are few or many, 
should feel glad that their possessions in Limbdi have been 
taken away. They should not live in suspense, nor enter¬ 
tain any hope of immediate settlement. They should 
engage in healthy pursuits outside the State, always in the 
firm faith that a day must come when the people of Limbdi 
will come into their own. When that day comes, as it 
must, it will have come because of the sacrifice and the 
bravery of those who will have refused to bend before re¬ 
pression, however severe. Let them remember Thoreau’s 
immortal words that possession is a vice and poverty a 
virtue in a tyrannical State. 

y So much on reliable evidence before me. But should 
Limbdi be a tyrannical State ? If there is exaggeration in 
the statements made to me, let the State authorities send 
me a contradiction. I would gladly publish it. Better 
stiU wiU be an impartial judicial inquiry into the allegations 
made, if they are disputed. I wish to make a public appeal 
to the Thakore Saheb of Limbdi. I have the privilege of 
knowing him. I have enjoyed his hospitahty. He has 
the reputation of being a pious, god-fearing man. It 
is not right that there should be this estrangement bet¬ 
ween him and his people, some of whom ate well-known 
people with a reputation to lose and a stake in Limbdi. 
It would be wrong to regard them all as a discontented 
lot. They have no axes to grind. They have no earthly 
gain to make by ranging themselves against the State. 
They have incurred much material loss by becoming exiles 
from their own home. A wise ruler will think fifty times 
before facing the discontent of such people. He wiU con¬ 
clude from it that there must be misrule and injustice 
on the part of his officials. He wiU summon the discontent¬ 
ed people, listen to their complaints and pacify them. The 
Thakore Saheb has not adopted that course. It is not 
too late for him to do so even now. 



LIMBDI EXODUS ANNIVERSARY 

“Not all that are born into this world live. Quite a lot 
die at birth. Many survive their childhood. Only a few 
cover the full span of life. Even so it is with human endeavour. 
Many rally to the call, but only a few persevere till the end.” 

The Limbdi exodus has entered upon its fourth year. 
The Hijratis who took part in it deserve congratulations. 
Some have dropped out, out of weakness, as happens in 
all movements. Not all that are born into this world live. 
Quite a lot die at birth. Many survive their childhood. 
Only a few cover the full span of life. Even so it is with 
human endeavour. Many rally to the call, but only a 
few persevere till the end. But those who do, vindicate 
the sacrifice of those who have dropped by the way-side, 
and serve as beacon-lights to subsequent generations. 
The Hijratis must be prepared to prove their mettle in the 
final heat. Success will be theirs, only if they show them¬ 
selves to be capable of making fuU sacrifice for the cause 
which they hold dear and to which they have dedicated 
themselves. 



MINORITY ADMINISTRATION 


‘‘Any resenting by the Princes or the Paramount Power of 
guidance of the people by the Congress must result in an 
inevitable, but wholly unnecessary, clash. How can people, 
who are one in blood and bound together by the closest 
social and economic ties, be artificially kept apart for any 
length of time ?” 

The Chief of Chamba is a minor. The State is, there¬ 
fore, under direct British administration. And the ad¬ 
ministrator acts virtually as the Chief, and exercises all his 
powers. A correspondent from Chamba writes: 

“Ours is a minority administered State, being directly under the 
control of the Paramount Power. We have been pressing for the 
repeal of the liberty-penalizing laws which have been enforced 
during the minority administration, and we do wish that popular 
element be introduced in the temporary administrative council, 

at least during the minority of the Raja.In a case like ours, the 

Paramount Power cannot say that it can’t intervene. If it has to 
safeguard the rights of the Ruler, has it not any liability towards 
the people ?.Will you throw some light on the question ?” 

The question is perdnent. There is no reason whatso¬ 
ever why the people of administered States should not en¬ 
joy all the liberty that those in British India enjoy. Indeed, 
a wise and liberal-rninded administrator of a State has within 
his jurisdiction greater opportunity for doing good than 
one in British India proper. A State administrator has 
much greater latitude than an official working under the 
routine of a Province. The latter is subject to a scries of 
superiors and has only limited powers. An administrator 
of a State is much more than a Governor in his own little 
State. He is subject only to general supervision of the 
Resident of the Agency to which his State belongs. There¬ 
fore, there is no excuse whatsoever for any misrule or failure 
of justice in administered States, if the Paramount Power’s 
policy is declared in unambiguous terms and followed in 
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its entitety. But if the administration is not all it should be, 
it shows that there is no well-defined pohey of the Para¬ 
mount Power, so far as the people of the States are con¬ 
cerned. There is no insistence on the right being done 
by the States towards their people. There should be no 
such thing as pohey of non-interference by the Paramount 
Power, in so far as the elementary rights of the people are 
concerned. The policy of non-interference can remain 
unchallenged only so long as the States’ people are ignorant 
of their strength. But there is now-a-days too much cons¬ 
ciousness among the people of the States to permit of the 
policy of non-interference being successful any longer. 
Denial of justice in administered States should be unthink¬ 
able. Let the people of Chamba publish unvarnished facts 
about the state of things there. I have little doubt that 
if there is any injustice done there, force of public opinion 
will secure the needed redress. 

Absence of declared policy by the Paramount Power 
about the rights of the people of the States is perhaps 
glaringly demonstrated by the happenings in the Uttle Hill 
State of Dhami. The shooting that took place there would 
have been impossible if the pohey of the Paramount Power 
was known. The Communique issued by the Political Agent 
should not be the last word on the tragedy. He had no 
material before him to enable him to form a correct judg¬ 
ment. Every such firing should be followed up by an open, 
quick, judicial inquiry. The Chiefs, who get easily frighten¬ 
ed and resort to firing, ought not to possess the powder 
they have to-day over the fives of their subjects. But the 
public, who have to form an opinion, do not have a fair 
chance of doing so. They cannot set up an authoritative 
inquiry. And a Political Agent’s Communiqui is no true 
guide. Take the Dhami Communique. I need not challenge 
the statements made in it. For aught I know, every word 
in it may be true. But it cannot command implicit con¬ 
fidence. In its very nature, it is a one-sided document. 
The Political Agent can produce no legal proof in support 
of his statements. He does not give the sources of lus in¬ 
formation. To inspire confidence, there should be a judi¬ 
cial inquiry carrying necessary consequences for the wrong 
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doet or doers, whether the wrong done is on the part of 
the State or the people. Thus, if the people sought to over¬ 
whelm the Rana, it was undoubtedly wrong, as it was if 
there was defiance of the order against Shri Bhagmal. It 
was wrong, too, if outsiders joined the alleged demonst¬ 
ration. The lightning ultimatum, if it was that, was a pre¬ 
posterous thing, deserving severe condemnation. Respon¬ 
sible government is made of sterner stuff. If the principality 
consists of only 5,000 persons and the revenue is 
Rs. 30,000, responsible government is a meaningless term. 
If people in every principality will take the law into their 
own hands, they will do irreparable damage to the cause. 
The All-India States’ Conference is there to guide them. 
Every Praja Mandal should put itself under its guidance, 
in order to enable it to frame its case for freedom. There 
seems to be little doubt that there has been undue haste on 
the people’s side. 

But what about the Rana ? Has he been dealing 
justly by his people ? Was he really in danger of his 
life to warrant firing in self-defence ? Every crowd is not 
necessarily a hostile crowd. Firing ought not to be treated 
lightly. Human life should have the same value in a State, 
as in British India. Every firing should be followed by the 
closest scrutiny and by suitable action, both of a punitive 
and of a preventive character. It is the duty of the Para- 
moimt Power to deprive Chiefs of powers of which they 
do not know judicious use. The whole question regard¬ 
ing the place of the States in Greater India requites 
overhauling. 

A new epoch has come replacing the old. With the 
change of the times, there must be a diange in the manners 
of aU parties,)—^the Paramount Power, the Princes, their 
people, and last, but not least, the Congress if it survives 
the internal crisis that has overtaken it. It will be a mis¬ 
take for the Paramount Power or the Princes to ignore the 
Congress, a body under whose shadow the people of the 
States from the commencement have been accustomed to 
grow and flourish. The Confess must guide them. Any 
resenting by the Princes or me Paramount Power of gui¬ 
dance of the people by the Congress must resvflt in an in- 
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evitable, but wholly unnecessaty, clash. How can a people, 
who are one in blood and bound together by the closest 
social and economic ties, be artificially kept apart for any 
length of tintie ? Instead of suspecting or fearing the 
Congress, surely, the proper thing for all concerned is to 
welcome the Congress aid whenever it is available for the 
common good of both the Princes and the people. 

No doubt, the Congress will have to recognize its 
own limitations. It can hope to work with effect only if 
its work is of a friendly and peaceful nature. It has to 
hold the scales evenly between parties. It must avoid 
all show of force or coercion. Thus, the reported partici¬ 
pation by non-Dhamites in the demonstration should have 
been impossible under the Congress aegis. The Congress 
influence can be effectively exercised only if it retains its 
non-violence. Its only capital is its moral authority. Any 
other position must lead to internecine feud and bloodshed. 
Dhami has a lesson which Congressmen have to take to 
heart. This I say quite apart from the admitted fact that 
we do not yet know exactly what happened and where the 
blame actually lay. In the absence of a proper judicial 
inquiry, right action becomes impossible. 



LESSON OF DHAMI 


“The Congress cannot give up its duty of guiding the States’ 
people in the hour of their need. Time was when the Con¬ 
gress was guiding and protecting the rights of the States 
as against the Paramount Power. If the Congress friend¬ 
ship was desired and welcomed by the States in need, it hardly 
becomes them to demur at their people seeking Congress 
advice, guidance and protection.” 

We have not heard the last of Dhami. The truth is 
not yet out. The necessarily one-sided version of the 
Political Agent has been challenged by the Himalayan 
States* Praja Mandal. Their statement shows how absolute¬ 
ly necessary it is to have an open judicial inquiry into the 
events that led to firing by the Rana of Dhami. 

Some members of the Himalayan Mandal came to see 
me during my brief stay in Delhi. Dhami had made me 
think furiously. Was nothing possible to prevent such 
tragedies ? I had much to say about it to the deputation, 
but I felt it would be wrong on my part to shoulder the 
burden of guiding the Himalayan States’ Praja Mandal. 
The responsibility was great. The issues at stake were 
equally great. I, therefore, felt that the matter should be 
handled not by me, but by the Standing Committee of the 
All-India States’ People Conference. The question of the 
States is daily assuming bigger and bigger proportions. The 
ruling Chiefs are becoming free with their rifles. They feel 
that they are safe so far as the Paramount Power is concerned. 
The Congress has not much prestige with them. Many 
of them are now evolving measures to crush the growing 
spirit of their people and make it impossible, if they can, 
for the Congress to give effective guidance to them, let 
alone to int^ere. Nevertheless, the Congress has a duty 
to perform. I do not exactly Imow the constitution of 
the Conference, but I presume that in some shape or other 
it is connected with the Congress. Anyway, it is the 
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only body which is specially designed for guiding the States’ 

S le. It would be wrong for the States to resent such 
^ ince. They should also realize that any resentment 
would be futile. The Congress cannot give up its duty of 
guiding the States’ people in the hour of their need. Time 
was when the Congress was guiding and protecting the 
rights of the States as against the Paramount Power. If 
the Congress friendship was desired and welcomed by the 
States in need, it hardly becomes them to demur at their 
people seeking Congress advice, guidance and protection. 
That the Congress may not always be able to give the 
people effective assistance is, unfortunately, too true. The 
Congress has to forge the necessary sanction by putting the 
organization on a firmer footing, and by wise restraint to 
acquire credit for impartiality and strictest justice. If the 
Congress is to discharge its function in a becoming manner, 
it will have to insist upon the workers learning to be 
more accurate than they have been hitherto in preparing 
their cases. In order to ensure accuracy, the Standing 
Committee will have to subject to strict scrutiny everything 
coming to it. If unchallengeable accounts of the doings 
in the States, where even simple justice is denied, are pub¬ 
lished, they will afford a foundation of action. 

I have merely indicated a fine of approach. The 
Standing Committee will, no doubt, lay down its own policy 
and method of dealing with problems, as they arise from 
time to time. My object in writing these lines is to warn 
workers in the States against coming to me and expecting 
me to advise them, lliey should approach the Standing 
Committee. Even as I do not guide Congressmen on general 
matters falling within the function of the Working Commit¬ 
tee, but hold myself at the disposal of that body, so shall I 
henceforth act in respect of new State problems. I may 
not give up guiding those with whom I am already direct¬ 
ly concerned. I need hardly add that I shall continue to 
do what my special aptitude in matters affecting States 
may enable me to do, without being involved in the general 
direction of popular movements in them. I would ask 
workers in the States not to take up any forward movement 
without previous reference to any sanction of the Standing 

*7 
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Committee. It must be the duty of the Congress, acting 
through the States’ People Conference, to avoid, if at all 
possible, a quarrel with the States. 



SIROHI 


*‘If, however, the people have imbibed the right spirit of 
non-violent resistance, they are bound to gain their end, 
lathi charges notwithstanding/* 

Sirohi is a Rajputana State with a population of 
186,639 and revenue of Rs. 970,000. It has figured in the 
Press for its lathi charge, said to be wholly unprovoked. I 
have authentic information of the event from Shri Gokul- 
bhai Bhatt who belongs to Sirohi. He has gained a repu¬ 
tation as an efficient teacher and a devoted Congress worker. 
He is saturated with the spirit of non-violence. He has 
been recently staying in Sirohi, attempting to gain elemen¬ 
tary rights for the people. He thus writes about the lathi 
charge to Shri Kishorelal Mashruwala: 

**The events of the 8th inst. in Sirohi make it a memorable day for 
its people. The police swooped down upon a meeting all of a 
sudden, began to pull down the Praja Mandal flag and delivered 
a lathi charge. This was not the National Flag. When the Hon. 
Resident, Mr. Lothian, was in Sirohi last February, he suggested 
that we could use the Praja Mandal flag in our office, in our pro¬ 
cessions and at our meetings. And we were acting accordingly. 
On the 5rd inst. the Dewan Saheb prohibited its use in our proces¬ 
sions. In order to avoid a breach cf the order, we discontinued the 
procession. There was no prohibition against its use at meetings, 
so we had it at our meeting. Suddenly, appeared the police in great 
style and, without warning, without any order, began to pull down 
the flag. Some of the workers held on to it. They could not, 
however, keep their hold for long against the superior police 
force. They were separated, I had somehow retained my hold. 
So they dragged me with the flag. They caught me by the neck 
and beat me. Then, began an indiscriminate lathi charge on the 
audience. Some notabilities are said to have been inciting the 
police not to spare the people who said; *You may beat us as much 
as you like. Wc will not leave the meeting.* Women were also 
bravely taking part in this struggle. The char^ must have lasted 
about seven minutes. The meeting continuca tc the end. The 
event has not demoralized the people. It has put heart into them.** 
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Knowing Shri Gokulbhai as I do, I have no reason 
to disbelieve his account which is in Gujarati. It reflects 
no credit upon the Sirohi authorities. I have before me a 
long list of the grievances of the people. They are trying, 
in a perfectly constitutional manner, to seek redress. But 
instead of granting redress, the authorities are evidently 
trying to crush their spirit. If, however, the people have 
imbibied the right spirit of non-violent resistance, they are 
bound to gain their end, lathi charges notwithstanding. 



SIROHI 


‘^t is a good omen that workers in the States are, wherever 
possible, organi2uig themselves in a resolute and dignified 
manner.” 

From Sirohi comes the welcome news that the arrests 
made last year of seven leaders did not break the spirit of 
the people. They have been observing the 22nd (the Arrest 
Day) of every month with due solemnity. They are having 
meetings, prabhat pheris, spinning, selling Khadi, etc. It 
is a good omen that workers in the States are, wherever 
possible, organizing themselves in a resolute and dignified 
manner. If, on the one hand, they learn the art of defying 
suffering, however severe, and, on the other, of remaining 
strictly within the limits prescribed in non-violent action, 
all would be well. All constructive effort means true edu¬ 
cation and organization of the people. 



PEACE IN SIROHI 


"Let me hope that the relations between the two (the State 
and the satyagrahis) will daily become more and more cordial, 
and that there never will be any cause for quarrel between 
the State and the people.” 

Sometime ago, I had regretfully to comment on 
happenings in Sirohi. I am, therefore, happy to be able 
to note that there is now peace between the State and the 
people. The credit may be equally divided between the 
State and the satjagrahis. The satjagrahis were ably led by 
Acharya Gokulbhai, who is a firm believer in the principles 
of sagfagraha. Let me hope that the relations between the 
two will daily become more and more cordial, and that there 
never will be any cause for quarrel between the State and 
the people. 



REPRESSION IN JODHPUR 


“It is not right for the Princes and their advisers to ignore 
the time spirit and to resort to such statements and acts as 
cannot stand impartial scrutiny/* 

News about repression in Jodhpur is disquieting. The 
Jodhpur Lok Parishad, which, according to the information 
in my possession, has been before now held in respect by 
the local audiorities, has suddenly been declared illegal. 
Several prominent workers are under detention without 
trial. Speeches and processions are banned. 

What is worse is the speech delivered by the Maharaja 
Bahadur justifying the order. It reads as if a mountain 
was in labour. The following ate extracts from the report 
of the speech: 

“Unfortunately, there is a small but vocal minority who, by their 
deeds and actions, have recently given ample proof of their deter¬ 
mination to find fault with everything which the Government do, 
and of their intention to hinder and embarrass the Government 
by all possible means, unless the reigns of Government are placed 
in their own inexperienced hands. 

“I refer in particular to a political organization which has brought 
itself to undesirable prominence under the title of ‘Lok Parishad.* 
Members of the ‘Lok Parishad* have recently become increasingly 
violent in their denunciations of all established order and traditions. 
The members of this party ask us to believe that the sole panacea 
for the many diverse afflictions, which we in common with all 
communities suffer, is to vote for and place ourselves unreservedly 
in the hands of the ‘Lok Parishad.* We are asked to believe that 
with the advent to power of the ‘Lok Parishad*, there will be 
created a new heaven and a new earth, and I, the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, am desired to place the destinies of my house and my 
pcopk in the hands of the ‘Lok Parishad*, in order that peace may 
reign and Treedom* be enjoyed by all. 

“This is, indeed, a tall order and a bold demand, and I am not 
surprised that requests have poured in to me from the great, sane 
and sober-minded majority of my subjects to put a stop to these 
extravagances and pretensions. If the ‘Lok Parishad* consisted 
of men of political and administrative experience, men of ripe edu- 
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cation, or of high professional attainments, we might be well ad¬ 
vised to give to their words and expressions that serious considera¬ 
tion which thoughtful citizens would undoubtedly accord. But 
we find, now that an insistent clamour focusses our attention on 
the subject, that the ‘Lok Parishad' consists mainly of inexperienced 
young men, who do not appear to have achieved much success in 
their various vocations. 

“They show no sign whatever of any co-operative spirit; rather 
do they seem bent on finding fault whenever it is possible to do so. 
In their case, free speech has degenerated into licence, and this at a 
time when a terrible War threatens in the distance and a very bad 
famine is at our doors. 

‘T do not consider it consistent with my duty, as a loyal ally of 
the British Government, to allow a groundless political agitation 
to grow and spread in my State in time of War; nor am I prepared 
any longer to allow any open campaign of subversive agitation, 
manifestly designed to encourage our peasantry to revolt and to 
corrupt our youth.*’ 

It seems that the voice is the Maharaja’s, but the hand 
that has prepared it is not his. The speech consists of 
palpable exaggerations. The Parishad has more than 30 
branches in the State and has many experienced men as 
members. I have seen correspondence in which their co¬ 
operation has been desired and sought for. The Lok 
Parishad has never put forth the claim attributed to it in 
the quotations. It has responsible government within 
the State as its goal. It has carried on agitation in the 
reco^zed manner. I suggest that it is highly undignified 
for the advisers of the Maharaja to put into Ms mouth words 
that have no correlation to facts. They have not hesitated 
even to drag the Wat and the ‘alliance’ with Britain to 
justify the high-handed action adopted towards the Pari¬ 
shad. The Parishad, I am sure, will come out unscathed, 
if the workers can stand the test of self-suffering. Those 
who are imprisoned will be the salt and saviours of Jodh¬ 
pur, for they will be trusted by the people as their real 
servants. It is not right for the Princes and their advisers 
to ignore the time spirit and to resort to such statements 
and acts as cannot stand impartial scrutiny. I see from 
their leaflet that the Parishad have asked for an open trial. 
They deny aU the charges that are mentioned in the 
Maharaja’s speech. The least that is owing to the pubHc 
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is proof of the indictment against the Parishad. Meanwhile, 
and whether the Parishad gets justice or not, I hope that its 
members will peacefully and bravely stand the sufferiags 
that may be inmcted on them. 



STATES AND THEIR PEOPLE 

“I would fain hope that the Princes and their advisers will, 
for their own sakes and for the good of India, curb the 
tendency in many States which cannot be described by any 
other adjective^than lawless.” 

I have suggested in these columns that the people of 
the States should remain calm and, so far as possible, not 
precipitate a clash, as events are shaping themselves in 
spite of us. But there is a limit to every such proposal. 
In Travancore, Mysore and Jodhpur things seem to have 
gone beyond endurance. 

I have already referred to Travancore where two of its 
best workers have been cast into prison for the simple 
reason that they are too public-spirited to submit to auto¬ 
cracy.^ 

The same thing is happening in Mysore though in a 
slightly different manner. The cause is identical. The 
Mysore State Congress must not be tolerated. I know 
how the members have refrained from raising large issues, 
save that they must keep the goal of liberty before the 
Mysoreans. 

And now comes serious news from Jodhpur. There, 
as in other States, the local Parishad people have tried to 
work in co-operation with authority. They have raised no 
awkward questions. But the Rajputana States, like many 
others, have many jagirdars who are co-sharers with 
the Princes and derive authority from them. They may 
be termed States within States. These have no law 
governing them. The British power has no direct con¬ 
trol over them. The Princes are ever afraid of them. 
They dare not interfere with the exercise of the ja^r- 
dars’ authority over the people within their jurisdiction. 


^ Sec Travancore —p. 349. 
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The result is that the people within these jagirdaris are the 
worst off in the Indian hierarchy. There was a clash, as 
far as niy information goes, between the people and one of 
the jagirdars. . This incident promises to lead to a major 
issue. Associations favoured by authority, as in British 
India, are, it is said, being set up against the popular Pari- 
shad. If a deliberate attempt is being made to suppress 
the local associations, the latter must accept the challenge 
and risk the worst in the full faith that liberty and truth 
cannot be suppressed for ever. But I would fain hope 
that the Princes and their advisers will, for their own sakes 
and for the good of India, curb the tendency in many States 
which cannot be described by any other adjective than law¬ 
less.^ 


^ Why The Difference ?—A Professor writes: 

“You have advised the British to withdraw. About the Princes 
you say: ‘But I would fain hope that the Princes and their advisers will, 
for their own sakes and for the good of India, curb the tendency 
in many States which cannot be described by any other adjective 
than lawless.* Why not ask the Princes, whose tyranny is older 
and, perhaps, more deep-rooted than that of the British, to abdicate 
immediately ?** 

I am surprised that the Professor has failed to see the distinction 
between the Princes and the Paramount Power. The Princes 
(present) are a creation of the Paramount Power. They derive 
dieir authority from it. Their abdication will not end the Princely 
rule. Another will immediately take the vacant place and in the 
absence of one, the State will be under British administration. Thus, 
whichever way you look, you will find the British Power by its very 
nature blocking the way to Truth— Harijan: May 31, 1942. 



JODHPUR 


“I wish the Jodhpur workers all success.They will have 

abundant sympathy from all over India, but dry sympathy 
will give them no help. Help must come from their own 
resolute will and unflinching courage.” 

From Jodhpur comes the news that Shri Jainarayan 
Vyas has been arrested for daring to seek an interview with 
the Maharaja, and for proposing to carry on the movement 
for responsible government in Jodhpur. 

Evidently, Shri Jainarayan Vyas had no other choice. 
I wish the Jodhpur workers all success. But I hope they 
have realized that they have to plough the lonely furrow. 
They will have abundant sympathy from all over India, but 
dry sympathy will give them no help. Help must come 
from their own resolute will and unflinching courage. 




JODHPUR TRAGEDY 


“.All the worst things that were experienced during the 

satjagraba campaigns in British India are being repeated in 
Jodhpur. Only, in Jodhpur, they are being done far from 
the public gaze and a first class tragedy may pass unnoticed, 
and may be buried like many such that have been buried and 
are being buried even to-day.” 

As I had feared, Jodhpur satyagraha has taken a serious 
and ugly tijrn. Heaps of paper have come in. From these 
I gather that arrests are multiplying. jL^7/i>/-charges are a 
daily occurrence. Ofl&cial circulars have been issued pro¬ 
hibiting the use of private premises by satjagrahis. In 
fact, all the worst things that were experienced during 
the satyagraha campaigns in British India are being repeated 
in Jodhpur. Only, in Jodhpur, they are being done far 
from the public gaze and a first class tragedy may pass un¬ 
noticed and may be buried like many such that have been 
buried and are being buried even to-day. The cause of 
all these troubles is one, and so is the remedy. Till it is 
successfully applied, the painful drama will continue in some 
shape or form. The British Government cannot escape 
blame and responsibility for every such happening in the 
States. It is bound by treaty obligation to protect the 
people of the States from inhumanities, such as those going 
on in Jodhpur in the name of law and order. The prison¬ 
ers have no respite even behind the prison bars. The 
food is bad, usual facilities are denied to them. By way of 
protest, Shri Jainarayan Vyas has undertaken a hunger- 
strike till the grievances are redressed or unto death. If he 
has to die, the death will be upon those who are primarily 
resj^nsible for the grievances which compels hunger- 
strrkes tinto death. Dr. Dwarkanath Kachru has sent 
an instructive note on Jodhpur, from which I take the 
following for public information: 
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‘‘The direct authority of the Jodhpur Government extends over 
17% of the total area of the State; the remaining area—about 83% 
—^is owned by the Jagirdars^ about 1300 in number. These 
Jagirdats are mostly autonomous internally and pay fixed tributes 
to the Maharaja. 

“For a long time now, the Political Department has been con¬ 
trolling the affairs in Jodhpur. Thrice, during this century, the 
State passed under the direct control and supervision of the 
Political Department. At present, Englishmen—a large number 
of them—occupy prominent positions in the State. The Prime 
Minister is also a retired British official. 

“Apart from the British officials, other non-State subject ele¬ 
ments also predominate in the State administration. There is, 
thus, a “Mulki Movement” which is becoming stronger day by day. 
There is also a very strong rivalry between the different castes, 
Rajputs, Brahmins etc., which is very often exploited by the Go¬ 
vernment to play one against the other, or 10 prevent the Lok. 
Parishad from growing stronger. 

“The Marwar Lok Parishad, formed in 1958, became, during the 
course of these four years, a tremendous force in Jodhpur. Be¬ 
cause of the general political backwardness of the Rajputana States, 
a more advanced mass movement in Jodhpur was destined to lead 
the vanguard of the popular movement in the whole of Rajputana. 
An All-Rajputana Political Conference was also announced to be 
held in Jodhpur in March, 1940. The mass awakening in Raj¬ 
putana caused grave anxiety to the Political Department, and the 
Jodhpur Government was instructed to act promptly. The 
Jodhpur Government, therefore, declared the Lok Parishad illegal 
and put all its prominent men in jails. Mass arrests, followed by 
terrible repression, ended in a compromise with the Government. 
Marwar Lok Parishad began its constructive work once again and 
soon came to be recognized by all the people in Marwar, both in the 
Khalsa and Jagiri territories. The Parishad contested the Muni¬ 
cipal elections and emerged as the majority party in the Board. 
Its leader became the Chairman. 

“Since the War began, the governments of Indian States have 
changed their attitude toward popular movements. The War 
had, in fact, provided an excuse to suppress civil liberties and check 
the growth of popular forces. In Jodhpur, where the Political 
Department has a hand in shaping the policy of the Government, 
Prime Minister, Sir Donald Field, set to work according to the 
instructions from above. Funds had to be procured for War and 
the whole State had to be put on War footing. Money had largely 
to be procured from the JagirdarSy who must, in turn, be protected 
against the popular movement in the JagirSy led by the Lok Parishad. 
The State Government, thus, assumed an attitude of neutrality 
towards the Jagirs and allowed the Jagirdars to squeeze even the 
last drop of blood from their subjects. 
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“But the Lok Parishad could not ignore the grievances and de¬ 
mands of the masses of Marwar living in Jagtrs, The Parishad 
did not want the abolition of the Jagirs, but it certainly wanted 
the betterment of the people of Jagtrs. Repeated requests were made 
to the Government to intervene and secure a just and a humane 
treatment for the tenants in Jagtrs^ but unfortunately the Govern¬ 
ment chose to act differently. They encouraged the Jagirdars 
and suppressed the Lok Parishad workers. Briefly stated, the 
conditions in Jagtrs are: (a) the tenants demand regular la/at (allo¬ 
cation of the shares of the Jagirdars and their tenants). But the 
Jagirdars would not arrange to do it regularly and often evaded 
with the result that the tenants suffered, (h) the tenants also want 
the abolition of such cesses which have been declared illegal in 
the courts of the States. 

“The Government of Jodhpur repeatedly refused to come to 
the help of the tenants and even refused to stop the exaction, of such 
cesses which were declared illegal in their own courts of law. The 
Government went a step further and encouraged the Jagirdars 
themselves to take up cudgels against the Lok Parishad. Thus, 
when the Jagirdars beat and victimized and even burnt the houses 
of the Parishad workers, the Government refused to intervene.” 



JODHPUR 


“Deaths will occur even in the best of circumstances. We 
may not, therefore, always blame authority whenever a death 
occurs in a prison. Every case has to be examined and judged 
on merits.” 

Shri Sriprakasa, who went to Jodhpur at my request 
to do whatever he could to ease the atmosphere, interview 
the authorities and know their version of the affair, has 
returned and given me his report which leaves no doubt 
that free use has been made by the authorities of the latln 
in order to repress the people. He, nevertheless, tells me 
that some members of the Liok Parishadhave not always been 
discreet in their language. He was told by the authorities 
that they had no objection to the Lok Parishad holding meet¬ 
ings and asking for responsible government, so long as the 
language kept within bounds. He also tells me that the 
Jodhpur Government are anxious to reduce to some kin d of 
order the admitted irresponsibility of Jagiriiars, but that 
the passage from feudalism to legalism must take some time. 
So far as the treatment of political prisoners is concerned, 
Shri Sriprakasa has hope that it would be better, though 
he has also hope that, given some accommodation on me 
part of the local workers, there should be no political 
prisoners at all. If all his hopes are fulfilled, the visit al¬ 
though brought about accidentally, will have borne ample 
result and the hunger-strike of the prisoners and the sad 
death of Balmukand Bisa would not have gone in vain. 
Shri Sriprakasa tells me, too, that though the death was due 
somewhat, no doubt, to bad prison accommodation, there 
was no callousness on the part of the prison authorities. 
Deaths will occur even in the best of circumstances. We 
may not, therefore, always blame authority whenever a 
death occurs in a prison. Every case has'to be examined 
and judged on merits. I understand that Balmukand Bisa 
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was a very fine worker. He leaves a large family to mourn 
him. It is hoped that the citizens of Jodhpur will provide 
for the widow and children to whom I send my condolen¬ 
ces. 

Shri Sriprakasa has brought me a leaflet from Beawar, 
which contains language which a satyagrahi will not use. 
It is to be hoped that the workers will be careful in the 
choice of the language they use. I would ask them to keep 
themselves in touch with Shri (not Dr. as I had called him 
by mistake) Kachru, who will be in Jodhpur till the whole 
trouble has subsided. 


18 



PANDIT KACHRU EXTERNED 


“How long will the States regard people from outside their 
jurisdiction as foreigners and deal witli them summarily as the 
Jodhpur authorities have done ? And how long must they 
allow themselves to be treated as such ? The Congress has 
exercised the greatest self-restraint in this matter. Its men 
deserve a better treatment/’ 

Pandit Kachru is a well-known public worker, attach¬ 
ed to the States’ People Conference. When Shri Jainarayan 
Vyas went on hunger-strike at Jodhpur, he was deputed 
by the President, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, to proceed to 
Jodhpur and watch events and report to me. For reasons 
known to the authorities, and lonknown to Pandit Kachru, 
he was served with an externment order on the 5 th inst., 
at 11.40 p.M. to depart from Jodhpur the next morning 
by 7-15 A.M. train. He telephoned to me for instructions 
and Mahadev Desai who answered the phone advised him, 
in the first instance, to obey the order and report. He is 
now in Wardha, trying to finish his report to the point 
he was able to reach in Jodhpur. 

Here is the order: 

“From information received, the Government of Jodhpur is 
satisfied that Dwarkanath Kachru (name) is acting in a manner 
prejudicial to the maintenance of public order and the efficient 
prosecution of War. 

“With a view to prevent the said Dwarkanath Kachru from 
so acting, the Government of Jodhpur, in exercise of its powers 
conferred by Rule 26 (i) (a) of the Defence of India Rmes, as 
applied to the Jodhpur State territory, is pleased to order that the 
said Dwarkanath Kachru shall remove himself from Marwar in 
railway train i up of 6-7-’42 (manner) which leaves Jodhpur at 
7-15 A.M. (via Marwar Junction) and further that the said D^rka- 
nath Kachru shall not return to Marwar for a period of one year 
from the date of this order. 

“The Inspector General of Police, Jodhpur, is hereby directed 
to see that the above order is promptly carried out/* 
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The important question arising is, how long will the 
States regard people from outside their jurisdiction as 
foreigners and deal with them summarily as the Jodhpur 
authorities have done ? And how long must they allow 
themselves to be treated as such ? The Congress has exer¬ 
cised the greatest self-restraint in this matter. Its men 
deserve a better treatment. If the authorities have justi¬ 
fication for their order, they should publicly state it. It 
is not a matter that can be forgotten. Pandit Kachru 
ought to be able to return, unless satisfactory explanation 
is offered for his externment. 

Sevag^am, iz--]-4z 

Since the foregoing was written, much is reported to 
have happened in Jodhpur. Fortunately, the fast has 
satisfactorily ended. But repression is said to be going 
on merrily. I refrain from giving the details. I understand 
that the State has made a generous use of my last note, for 
it contains certain statements crediting them with what 
appeared to be praiseworthy. Now I have angry letters, 
repudiating principally the admission made by Shri Sri- 
prakasa that Balmukund Bisa’s death was not due to any 
ill-treatment by the State. My correspondents say that 
Shri Sriprakasa, having not had much time, was misled. I 
have asked the correspondents for proofs and, if I get them, 
I hope to submit them to the authorities, instead of publish¬ 
ing them straightway. I can only hope that the favourable 
impression created on Shri Sriprakasa will not be belied 
by any action of the authorities. I hope, next week, to deal 
with the simple demands of the Lok Parishad. 

Sevagram, 



DEMANDS OF MARWAR LOK PARISHAD 

“Let me hope that the Jodhpur Durbar will satisfy the moderate 
demands of the Parishad, and let me further hope that the 
people of Jodhpur, having resolved upon achieving their 
purpose through suffering, will not rest till they have reached 
their immediate goal.** 

The following are the demands of the Marwar Lok 
Parishad in Jodhpur as supplied to me: 

“i. The Government of Jodhpur shall reaffirm the terms of the 
compromise of 1940, arrived at between the Government and the 
Marwar Lok Parishad as a result of the last satjagraha movement 
in Marwar. 

2. The Government shall see that rule of law is established 
in the State and, more especially, in the Jaffri areas, and that full 
Civil Liberties (in terms of the agreement of 1940) are enjoyed by 
the Lok Parishad workers, without any fear of intimidation or 
victimi2ation physical violence or damage to property, etc.) 
at the hands of Jagirdars or their subordinates. 

3. The New Reforms (Advisory Assembly), recently intro¬ 
duced, shall immediately be scrapped and the Constitutional • Re¬ 
forms, originally passed in the Council and assented to by His 
Highness me Maharaja, shall, instead, be introduced as an earnest 
of further constitutional development on the path to full Res¬ 
ponsible Government, under the aegis of His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja Saheb Bahadur. 

4. The Municipal Act (passed in 1940, but not yet enforced) 
shall be revised, consistently with the growing needs and aspira¬ 
tions of the people, and real Local Self-Government shall be 
established wifb the people’s representatives enjoying real powers. 

5. Government shall make effective and satisfactory arrange¬ 
ments for regular LatM, 

Note :—In this connection, mention must be made of the circular 
of the Government to the District Officers ordering them to 
arrange for regular Latae at places where it was delayed. The 
circular was imfortunately withdrawn by the Government in 1941, 
thereby leaving the district authorities powerless and the culti¬ 
vators at the mercy of the Jagirdars. 

6. The exaction of illegal and unlawful cesses and other exactions 
shall immediately be stopped and proper arrangements shftll 
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forthwith be made to see that the practice is not resumed. In 
addition, the Government shall appoint a Commission of Inquiry 
to go into the Jaffn problem as a whole, to make necessary re¬ 
commendations regarding the levy of various cesses, taxes and 
other exactions held lawful at present. 

7. The Government shall immediately enforce the Registra¬ 
tion of Arms Act in the case of Jagirdars also. The present policy 
of making invidious discrimination between the Jagirdar class, 
in whose case the date of registration is being postponed from 
month to month, and the rest of the people, who have been 
compelled to register their arms and secure licences for possessing 
them, is fraught with grave consequences for the internal peace 
and security of Marwar, especially in these days of grave crisis. 

8. An inquiry shall also be held into the following happenings: 

(a) The excesses committed by the Jagirdars and their 
men on the Lok Parishad workers in the Jagirs of Chandawal, 
Ladnun, Roru etc. 

(b) Ill-treatment meted out by the Jail authorities to the 
political prisoners. 

(/) The LMthi charge and other excesses of the 19th 
June and the subsequent days.” 

There is nothing in the demands that one can cavil at. 
There is nothing extravagant in them. They take note 
of the limitations of Rajputana States, whatever the cause 
thereof. It is for the compliance with these demands 
that Shri Jainarain Vyas and his companions are in jail 
and Bisa lost his life. It is for that reason that many Jodh- 
puris, including women—a strange sight in Jodhpur— 
nave resolved to offer civil disobedience. Let me hope 
that the Jodhpur Durbar will satisfy the moderate demands 
of the Parishad, and let me further hope that the people 
of Jodhpur, having resolved upon achieving their purpose 
through suffering, will not rest till they have reached their 
immediate goal. 



LEADERS MUST LEAD 


“We should never develop the requisite qualities of leader¬ 
ship, unless leaders shoulder responsibility and even dare to 
commit mistakes in acting contrary to the advice of persons 
like me.” 

A Cutch worker came in yesterday and said: 

“Some leaders in Cutch are telling the people there that but for 
your stopping civil disobedience, they would to-day be enjoying 
responsible government or something near it.” 

I must deny having stopped civil disobedience in Cutch 
or for that matter elsewhere. All I gave was my opinion. I 
had told Shri Mulraj, who had come to consult me, that the 
workers should weigh my opinion in the light of their own 
personal experience of things and adopt it only if it coin¬ 
cided with their own experience. It should be noted that 
my opinion was not given publicly. If it was not acceptable 
to the local leaders, it need never have been published. 
Even now in Cutch, as elsewhere, responsible leaders are 
free to act according to their own judgment. We should 
never develop the requisite qualities of leadership, unless 
leaders shoulder responsibility and even dare to commit 
mistakes in acting contrary to the advice of persons like 
me. Here there would be no question of indiscipline, for 
I am not in active command anywhere. I give advice as 
an expert when reference is made to me. Those who seek 
my advice will wrong themselves and those whom they 
lead, if they wiU suppress their own judgment when it 
seems contrary to mine, especially when mine is not based 
on direct local knowledge. 



A REPUDIATION 


**My note^ has served a very useful purpose in the other States, 
if not in Cutch. The leaders have a greater sense of res¬ 
ponsibility and reali2e that my opinion should have no weight 
with them, except to the extent that it appeals to their heads 
and hearts.” 

Janab Yusuf Meherally, President, Cutch Prajakiya 
Parishad, writes: 

‘Tn a recent issue of the Harijan, under the caption 'Leaders 'M.ust 
Lead, you have made reference to Cutch which raises one or two 
points that need to be cleared up. The note has it that a Cutch 
worker informed you that ‘some leaders in Cutch are telling the 
people there that but for your stopping civil disobedience, they 
would to-day be enjoying responsible government or something 
near it.’ 

“We were not a little surprised to read this, for, to the best 
of my knowledge, none of our responsible workers in Cutch 
has said this. Since the suspension of the satyagraha by us under 
your advice on April i, I alone must have addressed over 200 
meetings all over Cutch. My other colleagues in Cutch have 
similarly done a great deal of touring. But nowhere have our 
leading workers given expression to such sentiments. In fact, 
at a public meeting in the capital town of Bhuj, which is our head¬ 
quarters, I asked the large gathering present if any among them 
had heard these or similar woids. The imanimous reply was in 
the negative. I asked again if there were any persons in the au¬ 
dience who had recollection of hearing anything that even resembled 
this. Not one such person was there. I do not wish to labour 
the point any further. But we could not help feeling hurt that 
you should have lent the weight of your name to a statement which, 
on further enquiry, you would have found to be incorrect.” 

I gladly publish this repudiation. But I must say that 
there was no occasion for the President to feel hurt. Had I 
mentioned names, I would certainly have referred to him 
before writing the note. But when a responsible worker 
asked me if I had stopped civil disobedience in Cutch and 


^ Leaders Must Lead. 
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wanted a public declaration from me, I could not wait for 
confirmation before giving my answer. Nor does the pre¬ 
sent repudiation take the matter any further than where it 
was left by my note, except that Janab Meherally and those 
whom he asked did not make the statement alluded to. 
The proper procedure is to challenge my informant to 
produce the names of those who he knew had made the 
statement imputed to them, or unreservedly to withdraw 
his allegation. I may inform the reader that I have adopted 
the procedure myself and asked my informant to produce 
the names or to withdraw his allegation. Meanwhile, my 
note has served a very useful purpose in the other States, 
if not in Cutch. The leaders have a greater sense of 
responsibility and realize that my opinion should have no 
weight with them, except to the extent that it appeals to 
their heads and hearts. They are solely responsible for any 
action they take. And, naturally. They alone know the 
situation at first hand within their own spheres of action. 



NARSINGHGARH 


hope the Maharaja and his advisers will remember that 
civil liberty means Ae fullest liberty, consistent with non¬ 
violence, to speak, write and do what the people like, even 
though it may mean strong criticism of the acts of the State.” 

The reader knows that, at the invitation of the Dewan 
of Narsinghgarh and with the consent of the Secretary of 
the Central India States Conference, I had sent Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur to inquire into certain allegations made against 
the State. The Rajkumari was given every facility by the 
State to make what inquiry she liked. Shri Kanhaiyalal 
Vaidya was present during the inquiry. The Rajkumari’s 
way was made easy by the State giving her every facility. 
The immediate cause of complaint was soon settled to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. The Maharaja has given cau¬ 
tious assurances of civil liberty. The people of these 
States have hitherto been strangers to civil liberty and all 
it means. I hope the Maharaja and his advisers will remem¬ 
ber that civil liberty means the fullest liberty, consistent 
with non-violence, to speak, write and do what the people 
like, even though it may mean strong criticism of the acts 
of the State. He has, however, given full permission to 
Shri Vaidya to do Khadi, Harijan and other constructive 
work. He has also requested the Rajkumari to send Shri 
Shankerlal Banker or a representative of the A.I.S.A. to 
the Stat^ in order to explore the possibilities of Khadi work 
in the State which grows plenty of cotton. He has also 
shown interest in other village industries and basic educa¬ 
tion. I hope that the beginning so well made will continue 
uninterrupted, and that the people of Narsinghgarh will 
show pohtical, economic, social and moral progress on an 
ever-increasing scale. From the correspondence I had 
with the Dewan, I have reason to hope for the best. Much 
depend upon the sympathy of the Maharaja and his 
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advisers towards all-round progress and the restrained 
manner in which the workers use the liberty given by the 
State. I must congratulate the Maharaja and the Dewan 
on having shown wisdom and courage in calling in the 
Congress aid (for my aid is virtually Congress aid) for settl¬ 
ing their domestic difficulty. This is, perhaps, the second 
instance of its kind. 



PRAJA MANDALS AND CONGRESS 

“At the present moment, when eveiything is in the melting 
pot, no heroics in politics are called for in the States.” 

Thus writes a correspondent from an Indian State: 

“On page 67 of Harijan (of March 8, 1942) there is a question^ 
which is of great interest and importance to Praja Mandals in 
Indian States. The latter part of the question is: *Who should 
be responsible for political policies there (in States) ?’ I am 
afraid that the answer does not sufficiently clear the position. 
From what appeared in this connection in Harijan before, and from 
the present answer, in an indirect way, it seems that you wish the 
Praja Mandals to be responsible for the political policy in the 
States concerned. It would follow that the local branch of the 
Congress would not independently initiate any political policy 
or come into conflict with the policy of the local Praja Mandal.” 

I think there was no confusion about my answer. 
The Congress organization has its centre and chief work 
in British India. It has branches in some States, They 
are not expected to dabble in local politics. They are, 
therefore, advised to confine themselves to constructive 
work. But Praja Mandals have to do constructive work 
always, and political work properly so called wherever 
it is allowed, or where there are brave and able enough men 
to carry on the political struggle. It is, thus, purely a 
question of local ability and opportunity. At the present 
moment, when everything is in the melting pot, no heroics 
in politics are called for in the States. 

Please clarify the position of the Congress vis-a-vis Praja 
Mandal Committees in States. Who should be responsible for poli¬ 
tical policies there ? 

Praja Mandals are independent bodies, having no official 
connection with the Congress. They may or may not take their 
inspiration from the Congress policies. Such being the case, I should 
advise them not to irritate State authority by an unnecessary identi- 
inadun with the Congress— Harijan: March 8, 1942. 



QUESTION BOX 
State Praja Mandals 

Q. What is the duty, in the event of civil disobedience, of members 
of Praja Mandals in the States and the rest of the people of the 
States ? 

A. If civil disobedience is started by the Congress, 
it wiU be as against the British Government. The people 
of thy States cannot and ought not to offer any civil dis¬ 
obedience in the States. Hence it follows, that the Praja 
Mandals will remain unaffected by the Congress civil 
disobedience. But individuals of the States can, if they 
wish, join the civil disobedience campaign in British India. 
They can, therefore, send in their names to the nearest 
Congress Cornmittee outside their State. 

Indian States and Congress Activity 

Q. Should Congress members be enrolled in Indian States ? 

A. This question has been frequently put and ans¬ 
wered by me. I have always held that it would be in¬ 
advisable to enrol Congress members in the States. There 
is danger of friction and clash with authority, and the latter 
interfering with this work of organization. Indian States’ 
subjects, who may be anxious to become Congress mem¬ 
bers, can enrol themselves on the register of the nearest 
Congress office of their province in British India. But it 
would be better for them not to bother about membership, 
and to confine themselves to such activity as is possible 
within their own States. This can be largely only construc¬ 
tive work. It will arouse self-consciousness and solidarity 
among the masses. In fact, it may, on the whole, be better 
to make people Congress-minded, in the true sense of the 
term, than to enrol them as Congress members. . ; 
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Princes in Democratic India 

Q. What pkce would you assign to the Princes in democratic 
India ? 

A. I would give them a fat commission as trustees 
of their people. I would say to them, however, that they 
must work for this commission. They would have the 
same privileges as the British King enjoys. They are, 
after all, his vassals. They cannot be greater than he. The 
King of England cannot hang a man. He can only act 
through proper channels. He is a private citizen, though 
the first one. If I can like monarchy at all, I would like the 
limited monarchy of England. And, why should not the 
people of the States determine what they want ? As far as 
justice for the people is concerned, I have already said that 
their supreme courts must be subject to the High Court of 
India. 

My Attitude Towards Indian States 

j 2. What is yout attitude towards the Indian States and their 
Rulers ? 

A. My attitude towards the Indian States and their 
Rulers is that of perfect friendship. I desire a radical re¬ 
form in their constitution. The condition in many States 
is most deplorable, but reform has to come from within and 
it is a matter for adjustment between the Rulers and the 
subjects, save for such pressure as is bound to be exerted 
upon them by the expression of enlightened public opinion 
in their neighbourhood. 

The Princes’ Determination 

Q. The Princes seem to be determined to maintain their privi¬ 
leges even after the departure of the British. Therefore, there 
is need for a plain declaration that they would have no place in a 
Free India. My feeling is that you have so far shown them more 
consideration than they deserve. 

A. If you are right in your judgment, the privileges 
themselves wiU destroy the Princes. Privileges that service 
of the people bestows will always persist. But most of the 
fwuapherima, that ‘pomp and circumstance’ account for, 

most certainly go. 
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But I cannot make the declaration you will have me to 
make. It is contrary to the spirit of non-violence, which 
seeks not to destroy but to purify. That which is beyond 
purification dies without any outside effort, even as a body 
which has become wholly diseased dies. 

If, after the total withdrawal of the British Power, 
there is found to be no awakening among the masses, India 
will be split up into so many feudal strong-holds, each striv¬ 
ing to swallow the small fry, and some bidding for overlord¬ 
ship. What I am hoping and striving for is an irresistible 
mass urge on the part of the people, and an intelligent res¬ 
ponse on the part of all privileged classes to the popular 
demand. But because I know that this picture is for the 
time being imaginary, I am quite prepared for the worst. 
Hence my statement that I would end the present state of 
things even at the risk of anarchy reigning supreme in 
the land. 
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